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ADVERTISEMENT T. 


Tar S work is tranſlated from a more volu- 
minous one in Dutch, written by Madame de 


e e REY for the inſtruction of young . 


people. 

The ke has judieiouſly interfperted little 
introductory hints relative to natural philoſophy ;_ 
which, while they tend to awaken curioſity, lead 
to reflections calculated to expand the heart. 
Indeed any inſtruction which has not evi- 
dently this tendency, will be found not only 
uſeleſs, but pernicious ; if it be allowed that a 
ſmattering knowledge can never compenſate for 
narrowing the heart by introducing vanity. And 
as it is much eaſier to diflipate ignorance than 
root out that degree of ſelfiſhneſs, which an en- 
deavour to ſupplant others generally inſpires, 
emulation ſhould very cautiouſly be excited. On 
this account, deviations from the original were 
unavoidable ; befides, the editor apprehended 
that affeQation rather than virtue may be pro- 
duced by endeavouring, through a miſtaken zeal, 
to bring the mind forward prematurely, as in 
all probability it will ſeldom afterwards reach 
that t degree of ſtrength which it might have ac- 
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reaſon, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


yuired by gradual improvement. In ſhort, the 
whole has been abridged, and material alterati- 
ons made, to render it more extenſively uſeful ; 
ſome ſentiments and incidents are thrown out, 
and others added, which were naturally ſuggeſt- 
ed by the ſubjeQs : it would be needleſs to point 
out the alterations that have been made, they 
were, in the editor's opinion, neceſſary. Pro- 
ductions intended for the inſtruction of youth, 
without aiming at the graces of higher compoſi- 
tions, ſhould be as free from errors as poſſible; 
but above all, no narrow prejudices ſhould be 
retained to cramp the underſtanding, or make 
it ſubmit to an 


y other authority than that of 


YOUNG 
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LETTER 1. 


WIXII AM D5— to his Mor nzx. 


You defired me to write to you, my dear 
mother. What a comfort it is to be able to con- 
verſe with you in this way, now I am at 2 a 


: diſtance, and cannot ſee you 


I did not find the journey fatigulng z 1772 
not ſea-fick—but I was ſorrowful very ſorrow- 
ful, I aſſure you. You will ſay that I am child- 
ith, when I tell you, that, during the voyage, as 
often as I thought of the laſt kiſs you gave me, 
I could ſcarcely reſtrain my tears, or mention 
your name without ſobbing. I hid myſelf in a 
corner of the cabin, that I might weep freely 


without being ſeen: I was not aſhamed of it; 


yet as the captain endeavoured to amuſe me, I - 


did not wiſh him to know that I was ſo very un- * 


happy. Beſides, my dear mother, my tears will 
not flow when any one looks at me; — but I will 
have done. I know you love me, and I would 


not willingly grieve you. My heart is lighter. 
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6 YOUNG GRANDISON. 
What a great city this is | and how full the 


ſtreets are of people]! The large towns in Hol- 


land are nothing to it. Every thing pleaſes me; 
but I find not here my dear mother: I cannot 
run haſtily home to tell her all I have ſeen, and 
I do not half enjoy the fine ſights. 

You praiſed Lady Grandiſon ; indeed ſhe is 


ſo good-natured every one muſt love her, as 


ſoon as they ſee her face. How ſhe preſſed me 


in her arms when I arrived—juſt as you do, 


when you are pleaſed with me. And Sir Charles 


Grandiſon, oh! I cannot tell you what a worthy 
man he ſeems to be: he is ſo tender-hearted. 
My father was like him, I dare ſay ; yes, he cer- 


| tainly was, for you have often told me that he 


* 


was 2 good man. Ah! had I yet that father, 
how happy ſhould I be: I would love and obey 
him, as young Charles obeys his father; and I 
ſhould not love you leſs. God, you have fre- 


quently ſaid, is now in a peculiar manner my 


father. I pray every night to him, with more 
earneſtneſs than ever, to bleſs my mother, my 


only parent, and to enable me to be a comfort 


to her. Now farewel, my dcar mother, think 


often of me, and love your own 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER II. 
22 D— to WILLIAM. 


YOUR letter afforded me the moſt folid fa- 
tisfaction, my dear ſon ; while I felt for you, 
the ſorrow you ſo well deſoribed, drew you ſtill 
cloſer to my heart. Your warm manner of ex- 
preſſing your filial affe tion pleaſed me, as it 
convinced me, that you have a feeling heart. 
A ſon who could leave an indulgent mother, 
without experiencing ſimilar emotions, will ne- 
ver love God, or do good to his fellow- creatures; 


he will live for himſelf alone, and gradually loſe 


the dignity of his nature. But dry up your | 

tears; immoderate ſorrow is a ſign of weakneſs, - 
and will prevent your improvement, the princt- 
pal end of life. We muſt arm ourſelves with 
courage to ward off the caſualties that in this 
uncertain ſtate we are expoſed to; the happieſt 
ſituations are not exempt from them ; heaven 
ſends pain and ſorrow to teach us virtue, and 
not merely to afflit us. When you lament that 
we are ſeparated, think with what pleaſure we 
| ſhall meet again; and how eagerly my eyes will 
run over your whole perſon, and my ears be on 
the catch to weigh your words : that I may trace 
your improvement, and love you ſtill more. 
And this love would be a comfort do my age, 
I ſhould not conſider myſelf a widow Les, 
your father was virtuous ; reſemble him; and 
conſole, in ſome degree, your mother, by cul- _ 
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tivating the virtues which Juſt begin to dawn 
in your mind. 

We ſhall write to each other often; to write 
is the ſame as to ſpeak. Lou are now Nr 
for the diligent attention you paid to my com- 
mands, though at firſt it was an irkſome taſk to 
learn to write; but had you negleQed it, we 
could not have converſed when a vaſt ſea, or 
large tracts of land were between us—then, in- 
| deed, I ſhould have been abſent in the true ſenſe 
of the word. Now I can participate in all your 
Pleaſures : be very particular i in your account of 
them; and remember to write as you ſpeak. A 
letter ought to be ſimple and natural; regulate 
your thoughts, and let your expreſſions appear 
eaſy and not ſtudied. Above all, ſtrictly adhere 
to truth; you violate it, when you uſe unmean- 
ing compliments, or permit affectionate words 
to drop from your pen, which are fabricated by 
the head for ſelfiſh purpoſes, and do not flow 
from a good heart. Take care always of your 
ſpelling : it is a ſhameful thing for any one to be 
ignorant of his native language. 

Preſent my beſt * to Lady Grandiſon. 


"LETTER m. 


WIIIIAN to his Mor HER, 


A rnoveane- thanks do } with to fend you, 
my dear mother, for your letter; I feel myſelf 
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of ſome conſequence now you correſpond: with . 


me. Was I wrong, when I was proud of your 
praiſes? I wiſhed Lady Grandiſon fo know that 


had been an obedient ſon, and I gave her your 


letter to read. What an excellent mother you 


have, William, ſaid ſhe! you muſt obey all her 


commands, and conſole her by acquiring virtue. 


Lou muſt try to amuſe her by communicating | 


your ſentiments; and do not forget to tell her 
of all your amuſements, your buſineſs, and 


even the converſations which you liſten to in 
this family: and this attention will in ſome de- 
gree make her Happy. But, Madam, ſaid I, 


my mother has often forbid me to mention any 
converſations I heard, when I went with her to 
pay a viſit. W bam, ſhe replied, you muſt 
learn to make diſtinctions; converſations are 


not to be repeated; but you may confide every 


obſervation you make in the boſom of a friend, 
except indeed the ſecrets you have prggiſed to 


keep, they are ſacred. A young perſon ought 


never to promiſe to keep any ſecrets from an 
indulgent parent, till their reaſon enables 
them to govern themſclves, and they are no 
. children. 

Oh! how glad I was, for you know, 1 
mother, that I am ncw fond of writing. How 


much I ſhall have to tell you of young Charles; 
pes, it is of him, that I mean to ſpeak the mel. | 
Jou cannot think how much ſenſe he has, and 


how good he rs indeed I do love him. We arg | 
almoſt always together, for his couſin . 
Ss 
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though he is two years older, has not half his 
ſenſe and goodneſs. But Lady Grandiſon told 
me yeſterday, his education had been negleQed, 
ſo I pity him; yet cannot love him as 1 * 

Charles and Emilia. 


LETTER IV. 
Mrs. D=— to WILLIAM. 


1 wISH you happy, my ſon, and rejoice that 
you have choſen ſuch a friend as Charles. Yet, 
while you admire your friend, do not hate Ed- 
ward; remark his faults only to avoid them. 
He is really an object that ſhould excite your 
compaſſion, while you thank God for having 
Placed you in a different ſituation. You had the 
advantage of receiving early inſtruction, and 
nibuattowed to contract any bad habits. 
Sir Charles paid the ſame diligent attention to 
cultivate your new friend's mind, and Dr. Bart- 
lett aſũſted: but poor Edward was ſullered to run 
almoſt wild. 
You have ſeen in the little garden J have, 
that weeds grow quickly ; and would ſoon choke 
the vegetables and flowers, if a careful hand did 


not pluck them up by the roots. 


Lady Grandiſon praiſes you; do your beſt 
to deſerve her approbation, and you ſhall ever 
de the beloved of my heart. 0 
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LETTER v. 
'WitLIAam to his MoTurs. 


I xxJoy here much pleaſure; we walk, we 
draw, we learn muſic; and we ſometimes go 
to the Play. But what pleaſes me moſt, is a 
microſcope, my friend has. We ſee in it the 
moſt wonderful things; every body ought to 
have microſcopes to know rightly what there 
is in the world. We view the flies, the ſpiders, 
&c. I ſhall ſpeak to you often of them, I ſhall 
communicate our converfations word for word, 
Dr. Bartlett, who is with us every day, teaches: 
us many wonderful things. Yes, Mama, your 
ſon ſhall be well furniſhed with knowledge; but 
I muſt leave off writing, for I am called. Go 
then away, letter, and tell my dear mother how 
much I love her; and affure ber that I ſhall de 
always her dutiful ſon. 


LETTER VI. 


WILLIAM fo his MOTHER. 
TO-MORROW we go to the country 
' ſeat—what pleaſure I ſhall have there! Charles 
has packed up a great many books to take with 
him; for we are both fond of reading. Our 
dr awings and our pencils are not forgotten. 
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Charles has drawn ſome landſcapes from nature ; 
and I will try to do a view of the houſe, and 
fend it to you. I enclofe you one of the town 
habitation. You muſt obſerve two windows on 
the left ſide of the houſe, I will mark them, 
your William fleeps in that * uy look at 
it. 5 
We are all glad to goto the b 
Edward, he is diſpleaſed. I have been preſent 
at a converſation, . which — me. I will 
repeat it. 9 
Do you know, ſaid Emilis, that our 4 Dr. 
Bartlett goes with us into the country? Ves, 
anſwered Charles, and I am glad of it. So am 
not I, grumbled Edward. And why ? Becauſe 
he is always reproving me. The reprgofs of ſo 
wiſe a man as Dr. Bartlett are very uſeful, and 
then heſpeaks in ſuch a mild voice, the very tone 
encourages me to hope that I may correct the 
faults he reproves: I am ſorry but not hurt, 
ſaid Charles. I thought at leaſt I ſhould be free 
for ſome time from learning that miſerable La- 
tin, continued Edward; but, no, we muſt 
write a theme every . I . I hope ſo, 
ſaid Charles, and that will not be tirefome. But, 
Edward, have you nothing to pack up; I ſhall 
let the ſervants do that, anſwered he. The ſer- 
vants will have enough to do, ſaid Emilia. 
Then they may go an hour later to bed. Poor 
ſcrvants, replied Emilia, they are tired and want 
ſeep; beſides, they muſt rife very early in the 
morning; you could ſpare them ſonie trouble, 
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and that would be à better employment than 
tormenting your dog. But he is my dog, ſnarled 
Edward. Yes, faid Emilia, but the ſervants 
are not your ſervants nor mine. I need not your 
leſſons, Madam.—Charles interrupted him, and 
took them both by the hand, and, turning to 
Edward, ſaid, we have been taught from our 
infancy to think attendance a proof of weakneſs; 
and that we ought not to give the meaneſt of our 
fellow- creatures trouble when we can avoid it, 
if we defire to be truly great. Give me the buſi- 
neſs of the ſervant and you will oblige me. 

Farewel, my dear mother, I will write as ſoon 
as I arrive at the country-ſeat. 


LETTER VI. 
Wwirrian to his os das. 


HERE we are at the country-ſeat, dear 
mother. What a fine houſe! what a pretty 
garden! There area number of trees [ never ſaw 
before. 

Charles has alittle garden, which he manages 
entirely himſelf, He plants and ſows: ſeeds 
according to his own mind. As ſoon:as wei 
were reſted, he ran to his garden, and what do 
you think he did? he is certainly a good boy, he 
gave half a guinea to the gardener, who had 
taken care of it in his ahſenee. The man re- 
ceives conſtant wages from his father; but he 
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has ſix children, and Charles is compaſſionate. 

Surely it was well done; yet Edward found 

fault. I will tell you all z oh! I recolle& ſome- 

thing; Lady Gcandiſon bid me write our con- 
verſations in the manner of a dialogue, and not 

always to be uſing the phraſe, he ſaid and ſbe ſaid, 

Edward ſaw the gardener receive the half * 
and he ran to Charles. 


EDWARD. 
Are you fooliſh, Charles, that you give fo 
much money to that man? My uncle * him 
very well for his work. 


CHARLES. 
Thati is true; but ſee how neat my garden i ie, 

it deſerves a waned Beſides, he is a poor man, 
who has many children; and I uſed to climb up 
his knees when Twas a child. 


FT 
Very well; but I ſay again, he has more than 
what belongs to him. Dare you tell my uncle 
what you have done? | 


CHARLES. 


Yes, certainly. I hope never to do any thing 
that I ſhould be afraid to mention to him. He 
- ſometimes — the gardener money himſelf. 


EDWARD. 
My uncle gives his own money, and what you 
gave is not your own. 
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CHARLES. 

1 beg your pardon ; what I have given to the 

gardener was my own; I received it a few days 
before I left London as a reward ; and could I 

make a better uſe of it? I did double buſineſs 

that 1 might have ſome money to give away. 


EDWARD. 


And could you not have bought timing 
with it; ſuch as fire-works? They would have 
afforded rare ſport in the country. 


CHARLES, 


Fire-works, and for what ? Fiat are 
but for a moment ; while the ſhoes the poor man 
will buy for his children, will keep them out an 
the wet a month or two. 


"EDWARD, (laughing.) 

And what * will it do you, if their feet 

are dry "i | 
CHARLES. 

If I do them good, it is enough ; I feel FER | 
ſure in aſſiſting the poor, and particularly that 
good-natured man who was ſo kind to me when 
] was a helpleſs babe. | 

Edward ſaid no more; he ran away from us 


to torment a cat, which he hed ſeen lie —_—C 
on the graſs. "I 


What do you think of all this ? I, for my 
part, was aſhamed of Edward, and love Charles 
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more than ever. When I am rich, ſhould F 


ever be ſo, I will give to the poor; it is ſuch a 
Pleaſure to make glad a perſon in diſtreſs, 


LETTE R VIIL 
Mrs. 5— to WiIrII AM. 


YOUR laſt letter gave me inerpreſible plea- 


ſure, my ſon. Iam pleaſed with you for lov- 


ing Charles, for loving his virtues ; but you muſt 


do more, let your affection have an influence 


on your conduct, and endeavour to copy the 


good qualities yon approve. 
The pleaſure that was painted on the gar- 


dener's countenance found its way quickly te 


the heart of Charles, and made it glad; and 


this pleaſure will be continually renewed, when 


he meets the ſmiling infants with the ſhoes on 


he gave them. The momentary amuſement 
that the fire-works would have afforded, is not 
to be compared to this heart-felt ſatisfaction. 


The only way to deſerve affluence, and indeed 
the only true pleaſure it procures, is the enlar ged | 


| youey of doing good. 


Lady Grandiſon has fent me another of your 


wings I am glad to ſee you ſo much im- 
proved: go forward d this manner, dear Wil- 
liam ; ſhould you be deprived of your ſmall for- 


tune, painting would be a reſpeQable way of earn: 
ing an independence. At any rate it will be an 
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innocent ſource of amuſement which will keep 


you out of idleneſs and bad company. Yes, 


idleneſs leads to every vice ; the exerciſe of the 
fine arts is a good preſervative of youth. Take 
your pleaſure, my ſon, fulfil your duty, — 
write often to your abecionate — 


LE T T E R Ix. 
Wirk to * Mo THER, 


AH, Mama |. a great misfortune has happen- 


| ed here. Edward has fallen into the water, he 


is very il. Lady Grandiſon is indiſpoſed, and 
we are much afflicted. If he had not got help 
quickly, he would certainly have been drowned, 
It was yeſterday afternoon ; he had not wrote 
his theme, and his uncle ordered him to ſtay in 
his room to make it. He is always diſobedient; 
he was never taught to obey when he was not 


in the preſence of thoſe who had a right to com- 


mand him. He went down notwithſtanding 
what his uncle had ſaid, and came to us; but 
I muſt tell you all. 


We were going to a ben not far of, | 


to drink ſome warm milk. Edward, ran, him- 


ſelf out of breath to overtake us. Seeing him 
running, we waited for him, thinking that he 
had obtained leave to go with us. After we had 
walked a little way together, we met a boy with 


a war, on which there was a barrel of 
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vinegar. He made us a bow, Soon after his 
 wheel-barrow was turned over, and the vinegar. 
barrel fell out on the ground. The poor boy 
was in great diſtreſs, for he was not able to lit 
the barrel on the wheel-barrow again ; and there 
| was nobody near him who could offer him their 
_ aſſiſtance, Charles ran to him, Come William, 
come Fdward, ſaid he, let us help this little 
boy, we ſhall all four be able to put the barrel 
in the wheel-barrow. Are you fooliſh, cried 
Edward.? do you think I would demean myſelf 
to ſuch low work? There is no meanneſs, re- 
Plied Charles, in doing a good action. Let us 
fee, ſaid 1, we three are ſtrong enough, is is not 
very beavy; in ſhort, mama, we placed the 
barrel on the ane Edward did no- 
thing but ſing, and call us fools. The little boy 
was very much — to n. — e 


away. 


+ Fine young. ann ſaid Edward, you will 
ſoon be able to wheel a vinegar barrel. Very 


well, couſin, anſwered Charles, laughing, then 


if my vinegar barrel was to fall, I ſhould be 
very thankful to any perſon who would help me 


up with it. Laugh as you will, continued Ed- 


ward, but what would your father ſay, if he 
was told what you have done? He would com- 


mend Charles, ſaid Enilia, my father is good, 


he would have done juſt the ſame himſelf. And 
1, ſaid Edward, am aſhamed of this affair; what 
had we to do with that poor boy? Oh! re- 
Plied Charles, we muſt not only be ſerviceable 
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to others who have need of aſſiſtance beoauſe it 
is our duty; but we muſt do it to gratify hu- 
mane feelings, which, my father ſays, are in 
every good heart. I ſhould not have enjoyed 
the treat we are going to have, if I had left the 
boy vainly attempting to replace | is barrel. Be- 
ſides, that very boy might have it in his power, 
ſome time or other, to aſſiſt us; but this is not a 
motive, a good action is its own reward. 

We had not been many minutes in the farm- 
houſe before Edward propoſed ſailing in a ſmall 
boat on a little river near the houſe. Charles 
and Emilia refuſed, ſaying, that he knew very 
well that their father and Dr. Bartlett had for- 
bid them. But they will not know any thing 
about it, replied Edward. Yes, returned Charles, 
I might conceal it without telling a poſitive lie; 
but I could not meet their eyes in the evening, 
nor ſay my prayers if I had deceived them. 

Well then, anſwered Edward, if you will not 
go on the water, I will return home; for I do 
not find any amuſement here. 

We all thought he meant to do ſo; but wad 
you believe it, he went into the boat without our 
perceiving it. In about half an hour we heard 
ſome one crying out for help. We ran to the 
place, with the farmer and his ſon.— But what 
a te ſight | We quickly faw it was Edward 


who had fallen into the river ; and there as in 
the water with him a boy, who was vainly en- 
deavouring to draw him to the bank. The 
Tome haſtened to their aſſiſtance, 'and dragged 
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them both out of the water; but Edward was in- 
ſenſible. Emilia wept aloud, and I was ſo 
_ ſurpriſed and terrified I could not ſpeak : Charles 
only had preſence of mind. He ordered that they 
ſhould carry his couſin to the manſion-houſe ; 
and entreated his ſiſter to try to compoſe her- 
ſelf; your tears, ſaid he, will frighten our pa- 
rents: we muſt haſten to inform them in the 
gentleſt manner of this misfortune. We ſoon 
reached the houſe. Lady Grandiſon turned 
pale, and could ſcarcely follow Sir Charles, who 
ran to meet the motionleſs body which the farmer 
and his ſon ſupported, 

At laſt, dear mother, Edward came to him- 
ſelf; but he is ſtill in bed, for he caught a very 
5 violent cold. Perhaps this accident may do him 
good, I wiſh it may | Farewel, dear mother, 
I fhall write ſoon 2. 


WILLIAM. 


LETTER X. 


WiLLI1an to . MOTHER. 


; 8 LADY Grandiſon is better, and Edward 


almoſt recovered : and he is grown much wiſer. 
- mengioned i in my laſt letter, a young boy who 
had jumped into the water to ſave Edward: now 
this was the ſame boy whom we aſſiſted, when 
Edward laughed at us. I thought of the fable 
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YOUNG GRANDISON. at 
of the Lion and the Mouſe; for certainly he | 
would have been drowned if this courageous boy 
had not been there. But I muſt tell you part of a 


converſation which we had conderning t this mat- | 
ter, when we ſat in the ſick chamber. 


EDWARD. 

You are very kind, Charles and William, to 
come to fit with me; this fine evening you 
could have had more Pleaſ ure below than with 

CHARLES. 

| It would be mean to ſeek pleaſure only for 
ourſelves. If I was ſick, you would, 1; am ſure, 
come to viſit me. 


WILLIAM. 


It is ſufficient for us, to tee you ſo maten f 
might have had a worſe iſſue. K 


EDWARD. 

That is very true. If I had continued a mo- 

ment longer in the water, I had been gone; and 

without that boy who ſells vinegar, I ſhould not 
have den able to have made you hear. 


CHARLES. 
See then, in this inſtance, the brotherly: IM 
which, Iſaid, we ought tocultivate : we ſhould 


do good to every fellow-creature ; love all as men, 
but chooſe our friends. SN +. | 
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EDWARD. 
I have lamented, indeed I have, that I did 


Not help the poor boy who ventured his life to 
| ſave mine. . 


CHARLES. 


| You are very right to a your 
fault; and after ſuch an acknowledgement, only 
the ill-natured will remember it to your diſad- 
vantage. And for the ſervice you may have an 
opportunity of recompenſing the boy, and do 
not forget to do it, you are indebted to him for 
life. He has been the inſtrument, in the hands 
of providence, of your preſervation; and, per- 
haps, God allowed him to ſave you, to impreſs 
on your mind a uſeful leſſon, to root out your 
fooliſh pride. What would a young gentleman 
have done on ſuch an occaſion ? He would, moſt 
probably, have called out for help; but this 
hardy boy, more accuſtomed to difficulties, 
and having leſs fear, plunged in without think- 
ing of the danger he ran into. Let us, then, 
love all our fellow-creatures; thoſe in the 
loweſt condition may be as uſeful, nay, more 
ſo, than thoſe who fill the higheſt ſtation. One 
common nature equally ties us to both; are we 
not all children of the ſame father? 

I had tears in my eyes, dear mother, when I 
heard Charles deliver theſe ſentiments; his 
own ſhone ; he is a good creature. I recolleQed 
I have often ſeen labouring men very compaſ- 
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genen. Gol takes care of the meaneft inſe8t, 
Dr, Bartlett ſays. 


Farewell. I forgot to tell you that we are 


to go to-morrow to dine with a ſiſter of Sir 
Charles's, whoſe houſe is ſome miles diſtant 
from hence; and as we are to riſe earlier than 
uſual, I am going to bed, that I may- not keep 
them a moment in the morning waiting for 
me. Edward cannot go with us, he is very 
ſorry, and I pity him, he will be ſo dull alone; 
but I will lend him a bock full of ſtories, Ones 
more farewell. 9 

I. LIAM. 


LETTER XI. 
WILLIAM to iis MOTHER 

WE have been very happy at Lord L——"s, 
1 wiſh you had ſeen how well my friend Charles | 
behaves himſelf in company. Not like young 
Dulis, I affure you. He has ſo much aff-Qation + 

and formality : he does nothing but bow, and 
make compliments, with a half-aſhamed face, 
as if he had done wrong, and was afraid to look 
the perſon he ſpoke to in the face. Charles, on 
the contrary, is polite with a noble freedom; 
he walks with eaſe and grace; he liſtens wh 


attention, and ſpeaks little; but when the diſ- 


courſe is directed to him, be returns a modeſt 
anſwer. | 
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1 will give you an inſtance of his "attention: 
We were in the garden with the whole party's. f 
one of the young ladies had left Rer hat in the 
| houſe and complained of the heat of the ſun; 
Charles heard her, and ran immediately for it. 
Then, with his uſual mirth, he aſked * 
to put it on the lady's head. 

Oh, could I be like him how 1 I ſhould 
101 L vill try to be as attentive and. Somplaiſant. 
Moſk people only come into company to eat and 


drink. I know, for you have told me; that 


children ſhould not converſe much; but they 
muſt not appear tired and ſtupidly dumb. Is 


i not true, dear mother? 


Lady L— has two daughters, they are both 
very pleaſing ; the eldeſt, Charlotte, ſings ad- 
mirably: Emilia is very fond of her, and they 
have promiſed to write to each other. 

But I muſt not forget to tell you what hap- 
pened to us in our way home. Sir Charles and 
| Lady Grandiſon, Emilia and another Lady rode 

1n one carriage on before; we were with Dr. 

Bartlett in the chaiſe. We had not travelled 
above three miles, when we ſaw a por: blind old 
man fitting very ſorrowful under a tree. Charles 
ſtopped the carriage. Pray, dear ſir, ſaid he, 
look at that man, he appears blind and wretch- 
ed j he has nobody with him, pray let me ſpeak 
to JS He quickly received permiſſion, and 
jumped out of the carriage. Who are you, m. 
honeſt friend? ſaid he; who has left you alone 

in ſuch a ſolitary place ? Alas! anſwered the 
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blind man, I am very poor, I came out this 
morning to beg in the neighbouring village, and 


becauſe I had not collected enough to pay him 
as uſual. ' Ah! replied Charles, the ſun is already 
ſet, it will ſoon be dark; and what will you then 
do? I muſt periſh, if God, who is my only re- 
fuge, does not ſend ſome one to help me. No, 
anſwered Charles, you ſhall not periſh; God 
has ſent me to help you —Dear Dr. Bartlett, 
let me be ſo happy as to ſave an unfortunate blind 
man left alone, and who might have been loſt, 
if we had not; met with him | The night comes 
on apace, where would this diſtreſſed fellow- 
creature go without a guide? We cannot. be 
far from his houſe, do take him into the chaiſe, 
I will ride behind, that you may not be incom- - 
moded. Dr. Bartlett would not allow him to do 
ſo, but made room for the poor man. Any 
other but Charles would, probably, inſtead of 
offering to ride behind, have been aſhamed of 
being ſeen. with a man in ſuch ragged clothes; 
but he, on the-contrary, ſeemed to find pleaſure 
in his company. In ſhort, we only went a mile 
out of our way; and when we left him at his - 
cottage door, I ſaw Charles flip ſome money 
into his hand, while he modeſtly received the old 
man's bleſſing. - TI 
Dr. Bartlett highly commended this a& of 
humanity when we reached home. But, ſaid 
Emilia, the man in rags miiſt have appeared an 


odd figure in ſuch a fine carriage. I never 
Vol. I. — 


* 
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thought of that, ſiſter, anſwered Charles, T was 
ſo glad to ſeize an opportunity of doing good 
and felt myſelf ſo warmly intereſted about 
the old man's preſervation. Nobly done, my 
ſon, ſaid Sir Charles. Obſerve, Emilia, your 
brother has made a triumphal car of his carriage, 
which has done him more honour than thoſe 
the victorious Romans, whoſe hiſtory you are 
all reading, made for their heroes ; he has ſaved 
the life of his brother—a poor wanderer in the 
dark; yet, forlorn as he appeared, that God 
who allows us to enjoy the cheerful light of 
day, cares for him, and Jeſus Chriſt would 
have felt compaſſion for him; in his eyes the 
good only were great. Come to my arms, my 
ſon, you rejoice your father's heart. We were 
all filent for a few moments, and tears ſtood in 
our eyes—and I prayed that I might glad my 
mother's heart. - Farewell my deareſt eats 
love your 


WILLIAM. 


we he. — 2 
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Miſe EMIL IX GRAN DIS ON to Miſs CHAR- 
10o TT. | 


I szND you a ſmall landſcape which I have 
drawn myſelf, my dear couſin. It is not very 
valuable I know; but I hope to improve as I 
grow older, and then I will ſend you one done 
in a ſuperior ſtyle; but pray hang this in 

your chamber, and then you will often think of 
me. „ 5 
Il qviſh now to aſk your advice; next Thurſday 
is mama's birth-day, can you not tranſcribe for _ 
me ſome verſes out of that pretty book you have, 
which I would preſent to my mother to expreſs 
my reſpe& and good wiſhes, and to ſhew her— 
No, -I believe it would not be right—No, do 
not do it; I will try to expreſs my wiſhes in 
my own words. Why ſhould mama have ſtolen 
verſes? I love her dearly, and I think I can 
eaſily ſay what gratitude and love inſpires; and 
ſhould my fooliſh tongue falter, ſurely ſhe will 
be able to read in every turn of my face, the 
ſincere affection which warms my heart. I will 
then think of what this good mother has done 
for me, what misfortunes ſhe preſerved me 
from; next to God, my thanks are due to her. 
Indeed I do love her, and I will endeavour to 
ſhew my gratitude by my attention to her moſt 
trivial commands or wiſhes; and I hope I ſhall 
e 
2 


-couſin | | 
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never through thoughtleſſneſs occaſion her a 
moment's uneaſineſs: I ſhould hate OT if 


1 did. 


For the future, dear couſin, I will earneſtly 


pray to God to ſpare my father and mother, the 
| deareſt earthly bleſſings I enjoy. The thought 
of loſing them depreſſes my ſpirits:=O may God 


long preſerve them! Yes, yes, with theſe ſen- 
timents, I ſhall know very well how to wiſh 
mama many returns of the day we are to cele- 
brate. I have knit her a purſe, during our play 
Hours; I mean to ſurpriſe — will ſee that 
Emilia thinks of her. ; | 
Adieu, dear Charlotte, s love your affeQtionate 


LETTER XIII. 
Ars, Diem to WILLIAM. 
'YOU learn natural philoſophy, my ſon; : 


conſider it as the road to the moſt ſublime know- - 
| ledge, that of tracing the Creator in his works. 
His wiſdom is conſpicuous in the moſt minute of 


his productions; all are done well. Obſ erving 
this uncommon harmony, you will every day 
love God—love goodneſs more and more, Sen- 


timents of reſpe& will be implanted in your 


heart, an awful reverential — for che 
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great Ruler of the univerſe; which aſfection, : 
if it is active, virtue will flow T_ founded 
on juſt principles. 

Continue to ſend' me an account of your 
converſations and your obſervations; they afford 


me pleaſure, and impreſs the important inſtruc- 
tions you receive on your own mind. Be ever 


thankful to your benefactors, my William; 
and remember, your diligent attention to your 


| exerciſes, will be the ſureſt proof of your 
gratitude, Neglect not a moment; it is the 


only way to anſwer the noble purpaſes you-were 


| created to purſue, What agreeable converſations 

we ſhall have together when you return; you 
| have—and will in future gladden your mother S 
heart. God will bleſs you for it. 


Your little ſiſter begins to write very tolerably. 
Mama, ſaid ſhe to me, the other day, I ſee it 


is good to learn to write, for elfe my brother 
and you could not tell any thing to each other; 


it is the ſame as if he was with you. I hope to 
be able to write to him myſelf ſoon ; and then 


he will anſwer my letter, and I ſhall have a 
letter. I love you very much, mama, for teach- 


ing me; I will be always good, becauſe you are 
ſo good. What muſt I do, to ſhew you how 
thankful I am? Learn well, Annette, replied I. 
How, anſwered ſhe, that is for my own good! 
I ſhould be unhappy, I could never write to 


my brother, if I did not. She Joins with me in 
love. Adieu. 


. 
B 3 
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LETTER XIV. 
WILLIAM to his MOTHER. 


| TI THAnk you, dear mother, for your kind 
etter; it is ſo long ſince you wrote to me, I 
was almoſt afraid you were diſpleaſed with me. 


Hear what I do, I always carry your laſt letter 


ke A 


in my boſom, then I can read it often, and remem- 
ber the leſſons you give me. I love dearly my 
little ſiſter Annette, ſhe is ſo good, and ſo duti- 
ful to you. Miſs Emilia ſends her a fine doll, 
I am ſure it will pleaſe her. | 

| Yeſterday was the birth-day of Lady tha 
diſon. , Charles was up an hour earlier than 


uſual, and when I awoke I found him, for we 


ſlecp together, buſy, praying to God for his dear 
mother; we read ſome chapters in the New 
Teſtament, and then Charles dreſſed himſelf in his 
new clothes. You perhaps may wonder at this 
but I will tell you how it was. About a month ago 
Charles and Edward had each a new ſummer 
ſuit, and were allowed to chooſe the colour 
themſelves. Edward wore his as ſoon as it 
came home; but Charles ſaid that he would 
keep his till ſome holiday, and this was the ho- 
liday he fixed on. He was ſoon dreſſed, and 

we joined Emilia, who ſtood ready at our cham- 
ber door waiting for us. 

We haftened to the breakfaſt parlour. Charles 
was the firſt to congratulate his mother on this 


» 1 
a 


. 
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occaſion ; Emilia followed him, and gave her a 
purſe, ſhe had privately knit : Charles, I fi 


to mention, had plucked a noſegay of his fineſt 
flowers. I in like manner diſcharged my duty 


as well as I could, at leaſt with a ſincere heart, 


for I love my benefaQtors. Edward came into 
the room ſoon after ; but he approached Lady 
Grandiſon in a coke manner, and ſeemed to 
be thinking of ſomething elſe. D Ws 
Wee all received preſents—mine was 2 microſ- 
cope, the thing of all others I wiſhed for; how 
kind it was of Lady Grandiſon to think of my 
wiſhes. You will be pleaſed with it, and Iwill 
inſtruct Annette, ſhe ſhall ſee * wonders I have. 


admired. 
WILLIAM: 


LETTER XV. 
Wigan to BM MoTHER. 


T nave 3 new pleaſures every day, dear 
mother; your William is now become a gar- 
dener. Will you help me, ſaid Charles, the 
day before yeſterday ? and if you like it, I will 
lay out my garden in another manner. It is 
now full of flowers; but it affords me not ſuffi- 
ent employment: I would wiſh to change a part 
of it at leaſt into a kitchen-garden. My anſwer 
was ready. We accordingly went each with a 
ſmall ſpade to work, and quickly dug up the 

| Buy ,- 5 | 
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of my life without obſerving 
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whole garden. 'The next day we made a ſmall 
bed for the flowers, and 


ranged them in due 
order. We roſe very early to work, before the 


ſun was intolerably warm; the gardener gave us 
ſome ſeeds which are proper to ſow this month. 


Now we only deſire to fee them come up, and 


intend carefully to weed them. How pleaſant 


it will be, to ſee the plants ſhoot out of the 


grome ! 


I have ſeen many wonderf..l things every day 


them; but Dr. 
Bartlett and Charles have taught me to ſee God 


in a tree, a flower, a worm; we converſe about 
them. I will relate a conver; ation we had yeſ- 


terday. Charles has an aviary, he is very fond 
of his birds ; we had done our work in the gar- 
2. and took a walk with Emilia. 


CHARLES. 
Excuſe me, I muſt leave you a moment; 1 


recollect that I have not taken care of my birds. 
We both deſired to accompany him. 


WILLIAM. | 


* creatures, they ſeem as if they belong- 
ed to 48 


CHARLES. 
That they do certainly, becauſe they are ac- 


8 W to eat out of my hand. 


Vir TTAA. 
They appear to know you, but how do they 


diſtinguiſh nnen and me 1 


* # 
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CHARLES. | 
11 f is certain that they have the power to dit. 
cern, for I have often ſeen, when I come with 
my hat on they fly away; and I conclude from 
that circumſtance, this faculty of San, 0 
which I am ſure they poſſeſs, is very weak, or 
they would always know me. 


E MI IL I A. 


Von are very good to your birds, 1 5 
but Edward let his linnet die with hunger. If | 
I was to do ſo, I ſhould never forgive myſelf. 


CHARLES, 
It would be cruel, indeed, to confine the poor 
creatures, where they cannot get any thing to 
eat; and then to negleQ them. 


1 1. 5 

But may I aſk you ſomething, Charles? Would 

it not be more noble if you was to give them 
their liberty ? They fit there like priſoners ; we - 
only confine bad people, and. theſe poor birds 
have not done wrong. | 


* CHARLES. 
No, they are not unhappy in their confine- 
ment; God has created them for our pleaſure, . 
” though we diſpleaſe him when we treat them 


with „ 
E M 11 1 R. 7 
y They muſt Jet, I think, be unealy, when . 


3 
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ſce others flying in the open air, and chemſelves 
ſhut up. —We ſhould not be ſ. atisfied. 


CHARLES. 


They cannot reaſon as we can. If we were 
ſhut up, we ſhould ſay to ourſelves, how diſa- 


greeable it is to be confined ; and how precious 
1s liberty. But birds have not any idea of this 
difference. If we give them plenty to eat and 


drink they are content, without wiſhing for what 


they have not. That linnet of Edward's, you 


juſt now mentioned, as long as he had ſome- 


thing, he eat it up, without any anxiety for the 
future. A ſign, that he had not the power of 


reflecting. A man, on the contrary, would be 


afraid of want, if his proviſions began to fail ; 
and then he would eat ſparingly ; but a bird 


has not any conception of wanting Jood—much 
leſs his liberty. 


I. will only add, that I am your affectionate 
WILLIAM. 
LETTER XVI. 
WILLIAM to his MoTurr. 


SIR Charles and his Lady went yeſterday to 


pay a viſit, and took Emilia and Edward with 


them. Charles and I remained at home with 
Dr. Bartlett. After our leſſons were finiſhed, | 


we requeſted him to walk with us ; the even- 
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ing was very fine, the ſun was ſetting. Dr. 

Bartlett propoſed aſcending a neighbouring hill, 

that we might ſee the ſun ſet or, ſaid he, it 

is a fine ſight. 
CHARLES. 

You have often told me, Sir, that the ſun did 
not move, but the earth on -which we live goes- 
round the ſun. If * way do you ſay, the ſun 
ſets? 

DR. BARTLETT: 

That is a manner of ſpeaking which has 
been taken from the earlieſt times, and the term 
is generally uſed, though the ſame ſenſe is not 
_ annexed to it. They thought formerly that the 
ſun moved round the earth, which it ſeems to 
do; but we now know better, after further e en 
9 and various — : 


CHARLES. 
Should we then ſay that the ſun moves? 


DR. BARTLETT. 

If you were in a boat, you bs ſay with? 
as much propriety, that the land and the trees 
moved, by which 2 ſailed ; J and * they do 
not move. 

CHARLES. | 
That is true, I have often obſerved it; but 
how comes it, that we do not feel the motion 2 
of the carth ? | 

"DR. ART LET T. 
Becauſe you are accuſtc med to it from your 
birth, and the motion of ſo vaſt a body cannot 


* 
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be felt by ſo ſmall a creature as man is, in pro- 
| portion. The fun is much larger than the 
| earth; thus it is more reaſonable to conceive, 
| arguing from what we know of the wiſdom of 
the great Mover, that the earth goes round the 

Tun, than that the ſun moves round the earth. 


WILLIAM. 
Andi is the ſun, Sir, ſo very large 5 


DR. BARTLETT. 
It is well known to aſtronomers, that the fur un 
is above a million of times bigger than the 
earth: judge then how large it muſt be. 


WILLIAM. 
Bat how do you know all this ? 


DR. BARTLETT, 
By careful inveſtigation ; and as you are fond 
of reading, you may yourſelf be convinced of 
it; Charles will lend you the SpeQacle de la 
Nature *. In that excellent book you will find 
inſtruction delivered i in an eaſy manner. 


CHARLES. 
But I muſt yet aſk you, Sir, how can the 
ſun, which you ſay is about ninety- five millions 
of miles from us, 90 us ſo much warmth and 


ght ? 


® on this ſubje& 4 more uſeful book has been lately pub- 
bie, entitled, An Introduction to Aſtronomy, 
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DR, BARTLETT. 
This is we a great miracle of * 
Power. 
WILLIAM. 
I am glad I know that the ſun is ſo large. 
Many think it is not "ON than it appears to 
us. 
DR. PARTLETT. 
The further any thing is from us, the maller 
tit appears; as that kite for inſtance, it will ap- 
pear much leſs in the air, than it does on Nw 
ground. 
CHARLES. 
Certainly ; ; and this is alſo a proof, that the . 
ſun muſt be amazingly great, .becauſe that it is 
at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from us. The 
moon, by the ſame rule, muſt be very large. 


DR. BARTLETT. 
The moon is large; but much leſs than the 
earth. There are ſtars- which are of a much ſu- 
perior magnitude. 


WILLIAM. 
We ſhould not think ſo. 


DR. BARTLETT. 


That ariſes from the ſtars being ann further 
from us than the moon. 


x. WIL LIAN. 
And is the moon alſo a globe of fire 5 
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DR. BARTLETT. 
No. The moon is a dark body, it receives. 
its light from the ſun. 


es CHARLES. 
All the ſtars which we ſee, have their names 
T ſuppoſe ? 
| DR. BARTLETT. 
Not all; we have given names to ſome. of 
them, that we may better diſtinguiſh them. 


CHARLES. 


I feel a great deſire to be an aſtronomer ; z it 
muſt be a.very pleaſing ſtudy.. 


DR. BARTLETT... 


That deſire ſhould be encouraged; you will 
by this ſcience learn .rightly to know the great 
power of your Cfeator. View the ſetting ſun—- 
what a glorious ſcene } We ſhould without it be 
very miſerable. Al! would lie in dreadful dark- 
neſs. It affords us light, and it brings an agree - 
able warmth to the earth; it makes the fruit 
and graſs grow: the earth could not bring forth: 
without the ſun's influence. 


: ROY 
There, the ſun is ſet. How comes it that - 
it Is I not now immediately dark ? 
DR. BARTLETT. 1 


That ariſes from the flexibility of its beams, 
which we will enquire into another time; your 
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landable curioſity pleaſes me. Let us now re- 
fle& what great benefit we receive from God's 
allowing the darkneſs to come on ſo gradually. 
Would it not be dreadful if we came in a mo- 
ment from clear light into thick darkneſs F 


CHARLES. 


"Tow true, Sir; it would damp our ſpirits, 
and the night would then always GE 22 us 
before we were aware of it. 


'DR. BARTLETT. | | | 
It is indeed happy for us that the night comes 
and goes away imperceptibly. If we paſſed out 
of darkneſs into light in a moment, our eyes 
would be blinded by the ſudden glare; and the 
ſurpriſe would diſcompoſe our minds. The 
wiſdom of the * G appears thes 1 in 
every —— 


CHARLES. 


I never yet thought of that benefit, when I 
have ſeen the ſun ſet. I am glad, Sir, that you 


have pointed it out to me, for it will make me 
more thankful for the divine goodneſs. 


DR. BARTLETT. 

I will fend for my teleſcope, and then you 
will have a nearer view of the moon. And to- 

morrow morning I will call you very early, and 
we will ſee the ſun ey will find it t equally. 

beautiful, % 

Dear mother, how hes ppy I am to learn all 

this. 1 1 feel mor love and reverence 
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for God, the cauſe of all theſe wonders, than 1 
had before. If I grew. ever ſo tall, I ſhould not 
think myſelf a man, till I'knew ſomething of 
the works of God.—Can a man be wiſe who 
| ſees him not in every ſurrounding object? 
Charles and I intend to make all the enquiries- 
we poſſibly can —we will try to be good and 
wile. . e 
WILLIAM. . 


LETTER XVIE. . 
WiIIII AM to his Mornzz. | 


v E vere this morning, mama, at half paſt 
two, in the fields, to ſee the beautiful ſcene of 
| the ſun riſing. Edward would not go with us, 
he rather choſe to ſleep. He is very lazy, and 
ignorant : of courſe, Dr. Bartlett ſays. Yet, 
though he plays much more than we do, he is 
not ſo happy; he often ſeems not to know what 
to do with himſelf, idleneſs making the hours 
ſo heavy. He wiſhes for his meals long before 
the time, and torments inſects and animals wan- 
tonly to ſhorten. the tedious interval. I heard 
Sir Charles ſay, the other day, he feared he 
weuld never be a man in unde:ſtanding. That 
inſtead of riſing gradually to a man, he was ſink- 
ing into a brute. But I muſt relate our conver- 
fation. The ſtars were yet viſible when we 
| went out, ; | 


* 
* 
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CHARLES. 


My father has promiſed me ſome excelent NY 
books, Sir. 


DR. BARTLETT. Ee 

The books of wiſe writers, are uſeful to make 
us more eaſily underſtand what we ſee and 
experience; but our own eyes may teach us a 
great deal, The Book of Nature, the heavens, 
with all the ſtars and planets; this earth on 
which we are, with all its produQtions and crea- 


| tures, is the beſt book; but others will * 
as guides. 


CHARLES. 
See, 9s I think it is lighter. 


d n. BARTLET r. | 
Obſerve, now, how the ſtars begin to grow 
aim „ before the approac ing light of the ſun. 


WILLIAM. 


I thought always that the ſtars went away, 
when it was day light. 


D R. BARTLETT. 


There are ſome which have their appointed 


_ revolutions ; and others which are * $ 
| theſe we call the fixed ſtars. 


CHARLES. 


5 Are there ſtars then by day as well as by 
night? 


— 
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DR. BARTLETT. 
Certainly. But the ſtronger light of the ſun, 
makes the fainter light of the ſtars inviſible. 

| CHARLES. 8 
How beautiful the trees and fields begin. to. 


| — 
DR. 2 ART I. E TT: 


Yes. What juſt now appeared a ſcene of 


| confuſion, is changed into a charming country. 
The fields, which were before not to be dif- 
tinguiſhed, now ſeem green, and decked with 


a thouſand flowers. The * ied all — 


their colours. 15 


CHARLES. | 
What you ſay is remarkable. I begin to ima- 
dine that the light gives the colours. 


.- Db. n, 
Without light, would not. all be black ? But 
this is a ſubje& you cannot underſtand, till 


you have read and conſidered things more ma- 


turely. See there, the ſun begins to . 
What think vou of that ſight? 


fleep? 
DR. BARTLETT. 


Such men make themſelves unworthy the 
favours of their Maker. 


1 it be, that moſt men end this hour i in 


The glorious ſun, 


10s * * 
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which is ſent to make us joyful, to warm us, 
and to nouriſh us, well deſerves that we ſhould 
ſometimes riſe to bid it welcome. 


CHARLES. 
Pray let us often behold the riſing of the ſun. 
We ſometimes ſpend money to ſee a fine ſcene ; 
and this ſcene, which we can have for nothing, 


beyond meaſure — what can be done by 


the art of man. 
Dr. Bartlett then was moving homewards ; 


but we requeſted him to prolong his walk, 2 


the morning was fine, and we knew 


would not wait breakfaſt for us. But this letter 
is already too long, and I muſt attend my draw 


* ; you ſhall hear the reſt ſoon. 


WILLIAM. 


LETTER XVIL 
 Wi1LLIAM to his MoTHER. 


I HAVE not forgotten what I promiſed you, 
dear mother. No, you have told me we ſhould 
always remember what we —— | 


E CHARLES. 
How beautifully green the fields are. 


Z DR. BARTLET T. 
Yes, that green enlivens the proſpect, and 
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does not require much cultivation: a common 
bleſſing we often overlook, though our gratitude 
on that very account ſhould be excited. 
CHARLES. 
The garden gives us more flowers, and a: 
greater variety. 


DR. BARTLET T. | 
| You are miſtaken; the field flowers are 
innumerable. Look round about you, and you 
Will ſee that I have reaſon to ſay ſo, 


WILLIAM. 


But then the frui's which the garden produces 


DR. BARTLETT. 

| Theſe fruits are the gift of ovr 0 
for which you ought to be thankful ; but believe 
me, theſe blades on which we tread are of 


yet greater value. They ſupport the cattle who 
yield us ſuch delicate foed, milk, butter, and 
cheeſe. The uſeful horſe here renews his. 
ſtrength; and the ſheep, whoſe wool anſwers ſo 
many purpoſes, which keeps us warm both day 
and night, nip the ſhort graſs every where 


ſpread. And all this happens without our 
labour, or any great care; while the fruits and 
the flowers in the garden, require perpetual at- 
tention. Certainly we find here a much greater 


proof of God's goodneſs than in our flower gar-- 


den. This graſs is neceſſary, my friends, but 


the flowers-and the fruits we could live without. . 


u 
0 
b 
| 
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CHARLES. 


| Theſe wild flowers are very pretty ; why do 
we ſet ſo little value on them? 


DR. BARTLETT. | 

Becauſe we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider 
things in a wrong point of view; and to imagine 
thoſe of little value which we obtain without 
art or labour. Come, my young friends, let 
us correct this miſtake ; let us not undervalue 
even the graſs; let us always acknowledge it to 
be the liberal gift of heaven, intended to * 
both man and beaſt. 


WILLIAM. 1 

| Look what a quantity of fiſh, that rivulet 
contains. 

CHARLES. 


They are beautiful creatures; how can 
they live in the water? Moſt other animals. 
would die. | 


| DR. BARTLETT. 

God has given the fiſh another kind of body 
becauſe they were deſigned for the water, to 
inhabit the great deep. They have fins to move 
themſelves from place to place; and beſides 
that, the tail is of great uſe to them in ſwim- 
ming; and the fins, which they have on their 
backs and bellies, enable them to keep them- 
ſelves upright. 
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CHARLES 


But how can they breathe ; have they any 
. air in the water? 8 


i DR BARTLETT. = 
_ . You muſt have obſerved, that they firſt draw 
the water in, and then immediately ſpurt it out 
- again : they obtain by this continual motion, 
the air 3 is neceſſary. 


CHARLES. „ 
Vou have well ſaid, my dear Sir, that in 


every thing th the great wiſdom of God! is 3 
— this is truly wonderful. 


DR. BARTLETT. 

There are yet greater wonders to be ſeen in 
the world of waters. Would you think, that 
in a ſingle drop of water, there are thouſands 
of living creatures, which you cannot ſee with 
your naked eye? 


WILLIAM. 
In a ſingle drop of water? 


DR. BARTLET T, 

Yes. And to convince yourſelf of this, you 
have only to uſe your microſcope, and you will 
plainly ſee an innumerable quantity of creatures 
ſporting in the comparatively ſmall ſpace. 


CHARLES. 


You fill me with aſtoniſhment, Pray let 


» OQ &X 


u 
u 
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us go home directly, I long to view this new 


world of creatures. 

Dr. Bartlett commended his curioſity. We 
returned home; - and after we had ſwallowed 
a haſty breakfaſt, carried a glaſs of the river 
water into our play-room. We ſoon ſaw that 
what Dr. Bartlett ſaid was true. Certainly, my 
dear mother, that glaſs of water was a ſea full 
of all ſorts of creatures, of wonderful forms. 


I never thought that there were ſuch ſmall living 


creatures. How admirable is the wiſdom or 
God! for you recolleQ that ſo ſmall a body 
muſt have members and bowels, as perfect for 
the purpoſes of life as the largeſt animal. 


We have diſcovered all this through the afliſt- 


ance of the microſcope ; but. my letter would 
be too long, if I was to relate all that we 
have diſcovered. Bleſs * ſon, my mother 
Adieu. 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XIX. 
| WII I IAN fo his Mon HER, 
SIR Charles and Lady Grandiſon have 
been for ſome days from home ; but Dr. Bartlett 


1s with us. 'The houſe-keeper, . and all the 
ſervants, conſult Emilia, and ſhe, in the moſt 


modeſt manner, tells themz what ſhe knows her 


mother wiſhes them to do. She is not allowed 
to command any of them; the houſe-keeper 
in particular, a reſpectable woman, Lady Gran- 


diſon ſaid, ought not to receive orders from a 
child; but ſhe behaves with ſuch propriety, they 
are all eager to oblige her; indeed ſhe follows her 


brother's example. Edward, on the contrary, 
does nothing but romp and wreſtle, and after- 


_ wards quarrel with them. He hates all employ- 


ment; I ſhould imagine, thoſe who do not 
learn when they are young, muſt appear very 
fooliſh when they are old. . You ſhall hear what 
Charles ſaid to him yeſterday. Charles, Emilia, 
and I ſat on one ſide of the room, drawing; while 
Edward tied a thread to a beetle—and often he 
would jump, as if by accident, againſt our 


chairs, to diſturb us and make us leave our 


8 employment. Charles ſpoke to him. 


CHARLES. 


Ah, Edward, what pleaſure can you find in 


torturing a poor inſeQ? It turns me ſick to ſee 
you; pray let it go! 


ſe 


OP OF 
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EDWARD. 


And what do you do, when yon and William 
ſet the butterflies on a needle to look at them 


through your fine 6 That pleaſes you, 
and this — me. 


CHARLES. 


If William and I ſet the butterflies on a I 
only for our amuſement, it would be wrong; 
but we do it to inſtruct ourſelves—yet, though 
we ſeek inſtruction, I could not bear to torture 
them; the fight of their agonies would engrofs 
my whole attention. Dr. Bartlett has taught 
me to kill them expeditiouſly without injuring 
their appearance. I then gratify my curioſity 
without hardening my heart, for that tender- 
hearted man, our dear tutor, often ſays, that 
even the attainment of knowledge cannot com- 
penſate for a quick emotion of benevolence, 
baniſhed by a habit of thoughtleſs cruelty. He 
wiſhes ta make me wiſe ; but ſtill more atdently 
to incite me to practiſe goodneſs, to ſhew: kind- 
neſs to the inſects ho crawl under my feet; 
and to let my love mount up from them to the 
beings, who, while they enjoy the bleſſings of 
heaven, can recognize the hand which beſtows 
them. ; 


EDWARD. 


Well, if you will come with r me into the 
garden, I will let it 89. | 
T2 ts S 
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That is to ſay, that if I refuſe to go with you, 
you will continue to torment the poor inſect. 
It is not it's fault if I do not go with you 

ſurely this is not right ; but I will accompany 
you. 


E MI L 1 A. 
It begins to rain. 


CHARLES. 
: Shall I read t to you? I have got a very enter- 
4aining book. | 
Ibn 


You know I do not love. reading. 


CHARLES. 
So you do not deſire to converſe with: men. 


EDWARD. 
Wel, yes. —What then ? 


Books ſpeak ; "os make us wit, while we 


are amuſed. 

5 EDWARD. | 
| I do not deſire to be learned; but t to be an 
. 8 | | 

E MIL I A. 


328 


A fine officer, who will not know how to 
read or write intelligibly ! 
5 | EDWARD. | 
Now, Charles, preach, as you did the other 
day about cards. 
RENE ' 
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1 reproved your too great fondneſs for cards. 
You are angry if you loſe ; and thoſe who 
cannot play with temper, in my opinion, ought 
never to play at all. It is not amifs to know 


how to play, becauſe that cards are ſo much 
uſed in company, and it enables one to oblige 


thoſe who are fond of this amuſement. I do not 


find any pleaſure in it; and I hope never, from 


a falſe pride, to be induced to play for more 


| than 1 can afford to loſe. 


u MILLA 
Poor Mr. Beverley, who died laſt week, and left 


his family in great diſtreſs, my mama told me, 


firſt played to avoid being laughed at, and called b 


a mean-ſpirited man. He went on from one 


thing to another, till he ſpent his whole fortune, 
and ruined his conſtitution. His wife actually 


| took in needle-work to ſuppurt him during his 
laſt illneſs, though ſhe had been educated to ex- 


pect better things. He died in an obſcure lodg- 
ing, a burden to the woman he ought to have 
been a comfort to; and left his half-ſtarved 
babes, to weep over the lifeleſs body of their in- 


_ conſiderate parent. 1 wept too—when I heard 


of it. 
The converſation was interrupted, but I muſt 


tell you Emilia had tears in her eyes, when ſhe 
told us about poor Mr. Beverley's children. I 


remember now I uſed to be vexed when young 4 


Dulis N at me, and called me a coward, 


C 2 
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when I refuſed to do miſchief; and mean, when 
I ſaved my money, though I intended to give it 
to a poor blind man; but he did not know that. 
I do net like to tell any one but yourſelf that 
1 give moſt part of my allowance to the poor; 
it would look as if | wanted to be praiſed, and 
that the love of praiſe was my motive; but in- 
_ deed it is not, the pleaſure I feel at the moment, 
is a ſufficient reward. Beſides, I think I reſem- 
dle my dear mother, and I am happy.—1 am 

* Fe will love me, if I practiſe virtue. 


WILLIAM. 
LETTER XX. 
WiILtIAM fo his MoTHER. 


ONE of the ſervants has been very ill. You 

cannot think how compaſſionately Emilia at- 
tended her. She roſe very early this morning to 
carry her ſome refreſhment, and tried to amuſe 
her. She requeſted Dr. Bartlett to ſend for a 
_ phyſician ;; and ſhe took as much care of her as 
if the poor girl had been her own ſiſter. Ed- 
ward reproached her. It well becomes you, ſaid 
he, to be ſure, to wait on the maid. And why 

not, anſwered ſhe ; you play with the ſervant to 


amuſe yourſelf (and ſuch a degree of familiarity 


is indeed improper) and I take care of the W 
chrough pity. A ſervant is a human being; we 
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are differently educated, I cannot make them 
my companions, but I will ever try to treat them 
humanely—and remember that they are my fel- 
low-creatures, when they arc in diſtreſs. Ed- 
ward was aſhamed and ran out of the room. 
My mother, I thought always acted in the ſame 
manner. I remember well, when our Hannah 
had the fever, that you took care of her yourſelf. 
But it brings to my remembrance ſomething, 

which makes me ſorrowful. How unfortunate 

you are | Here are ſo many ſervants, and you, 


my poor mother, have only a little girl to aſſiſt 


you; you yourſelf are obliged to do many things 

—2 colonel's widow ſhould have ſervants to wait 
aon her; it is mean to work, and do net people 
deſpiſe you for being reduced to ſuch a condi- 
tion? When I am a man, and have increaſed 
my fortune, you ſhall have ſervants, 9 live as 
= — — 2 : 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XL 
Mrs. D—— to WILLIAM. 


I ADMiIxE Emilia, ſhe is a good, and a pleaſ- 
ing girl; there is not a more amiable virtue than 
compaſſion. It is much to be wiſhed that all 
young ladies would take her for their pattern ; 
and, inſtead of falling into the two fhameful ex- 
tremes, familiarity and haughtineſs, which are 
often to be obſerved in the ſame character, they 
would treat their ſervants with humanity and 
decent kindneſs. You know how frequently I I 
have praiſed you for your affability to your in- 
feriors—But, William, why are you grieved. . 
that I have but one ſervant ? A number of ſer- 

vants are not neceſſary; they ſerve more for 
ſhewy than uſe. Had I riches, I would try not 
to waſte the precious depoſit ; I would live ac- 
cording to my ſtation. And while my own real 
and artificial wants were ſupplied, I ſhould think 
with pleaſure, that though ſo many ſervants 
were not neceſſary to wait on nie, I enabled ſome 
induſtrious fellow-creatures to earn an honeſt 
livelihood; and by humane treatment made their 
labour pleaſant. But ſince it has not pleaſed 
| heaven to give me riches, I am content, and 
thankful that I can keep a girl to do the moſt 
laborious and menial part of my houſehold bu- 
ſineſs, which I could not do without injuring | 
my health, and neglecting your ſiſter's education. 
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1 am not in abſolute need of any more aſ- 
ſiſtance. And what now is that employment, 
which, you ſay, is unbecoming the widow of a 
colonel ? You wrote haſtily, it is not diſhonour- 
able to ſerve ourſelves when we :2nnot afford to 
Pay for the ſervices of others. It will be more. 
ſatisfaction to you, to be able to ſay, after my 
death, my mother provided her own dinner 
her Clerks were the work of her hands; her 
economy made up for the deficiencies of for- 
tune; and her virtues made her reſpectable; 
than if you heard your parent reproached, for 
living according to her rank and fortune. She 
had a fine houſe, rich furniture, a number of 
ſervants ; but ſhe has left nothing behind her; 
and what is ſtill worſe, has injured ſeveral in- 
duſtrious people who truſted to her honour. What 
would then be the ſon of a colonel? A deſpiſed 
youth, who, though innocent, muſt bluſh for 
his mother's want of thought and juſtice. The 
ſon of a reputable tradeſman, would ſcarcely ac- 
knowledge him as an equal; but I have ſaid . 
enough, I hope, to diſſipate your falſe pride and 
concern for me: you find I am ſatisfied with. 
my ſtation. Again let me tell you, your letters 
are a comfort to me; was I much poorer than I 
am, I ſhould efteem myſelf rich in the poſſeſſion | 
of ſuch a ſon. 
|  Farewel, my dear William, FOR "Fa and fol- 
low the good inclinations I have endeavoured to 
_ cultivate, then you will not only be the comfort 
of your "_— but the protector of your ſiſter, 


* D. 
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LETTER XXI.L 
EuIIA GRANDISON to Laiy GRANDISON. 


WE have been greatly alarmed, dear mother. 
Mr. Wilſon's houſe was laſt night burned to the 
ground. Oh what frightful flames | The air 
was as red as blood ; my heart beat very ſtrong, 
I trembled left the family ſhould be deſtroyed in 
their beds.—It was dreadful to ſee ſuch devaſta- 
tion by fire; how careful we ought to be to 
avoid the ſudden horror of ſo terrible a calamity. 
If they had been careful, this misfortune would 
not have happened; the two Miſs Wilſons were 
the occaſion of it. 'They had in the evening, 
' without its being obferved, lizhted a fire in their 
play-room; and ſpread the coals on the hearth 
to bake privately ſome cakes. The fire muſt 
certainly have caught the boards ; but they did 
not perceive it; as they were interrupted before 
the cakes were half baked, and obliged to go to 
their mother, who called for them. They fwal- 
| lowed haſtily the unwholeſome, and even unpa- 
latable cakes, and ſhut the door without think- 
ing any more about it. The flames did not 
| burſt out till the whole family had been ſome 
time faſt aſleep. There is not any thing ſaved. 
All the furniture, clothes, and the ſtock of the 
farm were reduced to aſhes. The poor girls eſ- 
caped with only a ſingle petticoat on; and Mrs. 
Wilſon was with difficulty refoued from the de- 


* 
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vouring flames, which conſumed all her ſub- 
ſtance. 


What will now become of that pride, which 
made the Miſs Wilſons treat with ſuch diſdain 
the neighbouring farn: ers daughters, becauſe they 
were their inferiors in birth and fortune and 
now they are happy to find a ſhelter in the houſes 
they deſpiſed. Indeed, mama, 1 will obey 
you, and ever behave with kindneſs to my infe-- 
riors. But I have ſomething elſe to tell you, and 

Fam ſure you will not be angry with me; I fent 
ſome of my clothes to the Miſs Wilſon, who is 


about my fize; I have more than I want—and 


ſurely, mama, if that was not the caſe, I ought 
cheerfully to bear a trifling inconvenience to do 
a fellow-creature an eſſential ſervice. Wearing 
for the firſt time new clothes, never gave me 
half the pleaſure—no, it cannot be compared 
with what I felt, when I gave away my old ones... 
I did not ſend my beſt (though I would have 
| parted with them without feeling any reluctance) 
as I thought, common clothes would fuit her 
better. Farewel, dear mother. 


— BMILIA; 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Yang GRANDSON to 15 Farhex. 


IA juſt returned, my dear father, 1 vi- 
ſiting poor Mr. Wilſon. Emilia has written my 
mother an account of the dreadful aceident which 
happened laſt night; and I wiſh, ardently wiſh, 
to alleviate the diſtreſs I could ſcarcely behold 
_ without ſhedding tears—indeed I believe I ſhould 
| have wept, if J had not been full of a plan, 
which darted into my head, when I heard the 


= grey-headed old man lament the diſaſter, which, 


in the courie of one night, ſwept away the dard 
earned fruits of many 'roiling years. To be 


plunged into poverty, ſaid he, when my ſtrength 


faileth me, and even the ſweat of my brow will 
not procure the neceſſaries of life is ſad. And 
ſoit is; now I will tel! you what I have thought 
of, You know my uncle left me five thouſand 
pounds—T think it a great fortune, and I can 
ſurely ſpare two hundred to help Mr. Wilſon 
out of his extreme diſtreſs; that ſum would be 
ſufficient to ſtock another farm. I ſhall be rich 
enough, and the more ſo, as you are ſo good as 
to let the intereſt accumulate. I beg, Sir, you 
will not refuſe my humble requeſt—I ſhall have 
more ſatisfaction in relieving this unfortunate 
man, than ever my two hundred pounds can 
give. To reſcue from poverty an induſtrious - 
man and his family, what a bleſſing ! In this 


F 
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reſpect, let me be like my father, who is himſelf 
ſo benevolent,—who has taught me to be com- 
paſſionate. Were you but here, I would throw 
myſelf at your feet, and—but it is enough, you 
will judge if my requeſt merits your attention; 
my duty is ſubmiſſion, and I know I need not try 
to perſuade you——you will a at once do what appears 
to you — 
CHARLES GRANDISON. 


LETTER X00v-- 
Fir Cuantes GranpioN to his Sox. 


IO have learned of me, you ſay, to be 
_ compaſſionate. It has ever been my wiſh and 
endeavour, to make your heart feel the miſeries 
of your fellow- creatures; and I have laboured 
to inculcate the virtue, which next to the love, 
the goodneſs of God ought to inſpire, is the no- 
bleſt ornament of our nature. The requeſt you 
make is a proof of the warm genercſity of your 
heart: and ſo praiſe-worthy a deſire merits: a 
reward. . The freth diſcovery I have made of 
your benevolent diſpoſition, is of more value, 
in my eſtimation, than the two hundred pounds, 
which you will find encloſed; Go, my Charles, 
make glad poor Wilſon's heart, and taſte the 
delight which flows from benevolence. But let 
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me tell you, the legacy muſt not be touched be- 
fore you are of age : it was entruſted to as 
as a guardian, and not as a father. 


| GRANDISON. 


> UETTERL XY. 
Lad) GRAN Ds 0 n to EMILIA. 


YOU were right, my dear Emilia, when 
you imagined I could not be angry with you for 
following the humane diQates of your heart. 
| As a proof of my approbation of your conduct, 
and to reward you for it, I will give you another 
opportunity of experiencing the pleaſure which 
ariſes from benevolence. You will find in my 
_ drawers a piece of calico; fend for the mantua- 
maker, and defire her to make Mrs. and Miſs 
Wilſon a dreſs immediately. I know this com- 
miiſſion will afford you more pleaſure, than if 1 
gave it you for yourſelf. But, my Emilia, why 
did you mention their faults, when. you related 
the circumſtances which made them truly objects. 
to excite my commiferation.. You might ſilently 
have determined to behave properly to your in- 
feriors, without exhibiting the diſagreeable pic- 
ture of their haughtineſs, when it was receiving 
a ſevere chaſtiſement. Never, my child, add to- 


the miſeries of others, even though the ſufferers. 


ſhould be unworthy.—Be tender-hearted in. - 
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every ſenſe of the word. I do not mean to chide 
you, when I point out an error; you are a good 
girl—You were judicious in not ſending your 
beſt clothes; you conſidered the wants of the 
perſon you wiſhed to aſſiſt, and your generoſity 
had not that tinQure of vanity which very fre- 
_ quently degrades it. Always, my child, deſire 
rather to do good, than to diſplay your good-- 
neſs: remember that the beſt of Beings notes 
your ſecret thoughts; and that it is truly noble 
to have ſometimes his * ſingly in 
view. 

Farewel, forget not the uſeful leſſon you have f 
given yourſelf, never to be proud of clothes or 
furniture; an unforeſeen caſualty might deprive 
you of them, and even the riches which pro- 
cured them. Lay up then a treaſure in hea- 
© ven; where neither ruſt, nor moth can cor= 


« rupt ; nor thieves-break through and ſteal. 


HARRIOT GRANDISON. 
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ſon, 
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LETTER XXVI. 


CHaRLEs fo his FATHER. 


WHAT a pleaſure you have allowed me to 
enjoy, my dear father ! indeed I know not how 
to thank you for it ; but I will tell you how 
happy you have made Mr. Wilſon, and that will 
Teward you. 'The tears rolled down his cheeks 


as he preſſed the hand I he'd out ;—but I muſt 
relate the particulars. Mr. Wilſon has a great 


ſpirit ; I was afraid it would hurt him to receive 
a preſent from a boy; I wiſhed to have put it in 
his ſnuff-box, to have avoided hurting his deli- 


cacy; but I could not contrive to do it unob- 


ſerved. I then offered to lend' him the ſum he 


wanted, and refuſed a note he would have given 
me, and ran out of the houſe— I did not want 
thanks—I rather wiſhed to thank God for per- 
mitting me to relieve a fellow- creature. | 


I am, dear Sir, your affeQionate and dutiful: 


CHARLES GRAN DIS ON. 
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LETTER XXVIL. | 
Willa to his Mor HER. 


w E went yeſterday with Dr. Bartlett to viſit 
a farm-houſe, where there are ſome bee-hives. 
I had often heard of bees, but I never ſaw them 

work before. What wonderful little creatures! 
But I will give you our converſation. 


EMI IL IA. 
Win not theſe bees hurt us, Sir? 


D R. BARTLETT. 


No. But we muſt not make any * 
noiſe; we muſt approach them ſoftly. Look, 
you may imagine you view a whole city, well 
peopled; where every one does his beſt to earn 
a ſubſiſtence in an honeſt way: none here ſtand 
idle. What a leſſon for the fluggard who waſtes 
his time in idleneſs, and i is a, burden to himſelf 
and others. 

E M I IL I A. 


Have they made thoſe little holes entirely 
themſelres ? 


- DR TARTAECY. - f 
Yes. They are always employed; they 
take care in the ſummer to provide food for 
the winter; and build themſelves little rooms 
in ich they are preſerved from the cold. They 


pay alſo a neceſſary attention to cleanlineſs ; 


/ 
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they carefully throw out any accidental dirt, 
and the dead bees. 


WILLIAM. 


"th Sir, if it ſhould happen that a ſnail, or 
any other inſe& enters the hive,. would they 
— drive 1 it away? | 


DR. BARTLETT. 

When they find ſuch an inſeQ, after they 
have killed it, they encloſe it i wax, ſo that: 
no damage can ariſe from it —Obſeive what 
harmony reigns in the hive ; every one has his 
particular poſt. One flies ont to gather honey; 
another takes care of the wax; and a third has 
his buſineſs in the hive. They who remain 
at home, come to the entrance of the hive, to 
take the load from thoſe who fly abroad: and 
this way they relieve and help each other We 
may then juſtly compare them to a virtuous 
family; where every one is dih gently T_T 
to make his companions happy. 


CHARLES. = 
But 1 think 1 ſee one much larger than the 


8 
. DR. BARTLETT. 2 
| You are quick-ſighted, it is the queen you 
ſee, and they pay her all poſſible reſpe@ :. there 
is never more than one queen in a ſwarm. 


CHARLES. 
Bees are of great uſe to us; 
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DR. BARTLETT. 

Certainly. We ſhould without them, have 
neither honey nor wax; which are both very 
uſeful for various purpoſes. 


WI IL II AN. 5 
But, Sir, | is it not hard that we ſhould wh 


the bees of their honey, which they have ſo 
induſtriouſly gathered for themſelves? 


'DR. BARTLETT. 
It would be cruel, indeed, if we did not 
leave them a ſufficient quantity. Providence, 


in the whole of creation, conſidered the wants 


of man; yet did not negle& to ſupply thoſe of 
the meaneſt of his creatures. We are allowed 
to govern them, and partake of the dainties 
they procure ; but the maſter muſt not degenerate 
into a tyrant—a eruel f ſpoiler. 


EMILIA. 


I never could endure bees, becauſe they ſtings 
but for the future I will love them. 


SR. TARTLETF.-: 
Do ſo, and remember that there are any 


other things which you deſpiſe, only becauſe 


you cannot diſcern their wie, or have not —_ 
about it. | 


EMILIA. 


: What ind of mn underſtanding have the 
bees? | - 
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they carefully throw out any accidental dirt, 
and the dead bees. 


. WILL 1 A M. | „ 
But, Sir, if it ſhould happen that a ſnail; or 
any other inſect enters the *, would they : 
— drive it away? 


DR. BARTLETT. 
| When they find ſuch an inſeQ, after they 
have killed it, they encloſe it in Wax, ſo that 
no damage can ariſe from it —Obſeive what 
harmony reigns in the hive; every one has his 
particular poſt. One flies out to gather heney; 


nnother takes care of the wax; and a third has 


his buſineſs in the hive. They who remain 
at home, come to the entrance of the hive, to 
take the load from thoſe who fly abroad: and 
this way they relieve and help each other We 
may then juſtly compare them to a virtuous 
famil ; where every one is dih gently — 
to make his compani ons happy. 


CHARLES. 
But I think I fee one much — than the 


1 DR. BARTLETT. 

You: are quick-ſighted, it is the queen you 
| ſee, and they pay her all poſſible reſpect: there 
z never more than one queen in a ſwarm. 


CHARLES. 
| Bees are of great uſe ts uk. 
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DR. BARTLETT. 
Certainly, We ſhould without them, have 
neither honey nor wax; which are both very 
_ uſeful for various purpoſes. 


WILLIAM. 


| But, Sir, is it not hard that we ſhould rob 
the bees of their honey, which they have ſo 
— gathered for themſetves? 


D R. BARTLETT. 


It would be cruel, indeed, if we did not 
leave them a ſufficient quantity. Providence, 


in the whole of creation, conſidered the wants 


of man; yet did not negle& to fupply thoſe f 
the meaneſt of his creatures. We are allowed 
to govern them, and partake of the dainties 
they procure ; but the maſter muſt not degenerate 
into a tyrant—a eruel ſpoiler. 


EM IIIA. 


I never could endure bees, TY they ſting ; 
: but for 0 the future I will love them. 


DR. BARTLETT. 


Do ſo, and remember that there are ; i 
other things which you deſpiſe, only becauſe 


you cannot diſcern their 3 or have r not thought 
about 1 it. 


z M 1 1 1 4. 


What kind of an underſtanding r 
bees? | 
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DR. BARTLETT. : 
We diſtinguiſh it by the name of inſtinct. 
It is inſtilled at once; and does not grow gradu- 


ally, and improve as our le, if properly 
employed, always will, 


WILLIAM. | 
Are there no means to enable men to procure 


honey? for they ſee the bees collet it from t e 
flowers and herbs. 


DR. BARTLETT, = 
No certainly. We will look at a bee through 
the microſcope, and then you will diſcover 
the inſtrument, with which they collect their 
treaſure; - an inſtrument which all the art of 
man cannot prepare. | | þ 


Dr. Bartlett ſaid very true; we took a bee 
home, and looked at it through our glaſs—I 
wiſh I could give you a deſcription of it; but 
you ſhall ſee it in my microſcope, when we 
meet in your little room, which I think of 
with, more pleaſure than the ſight of the fineſt 
Engh/b houſe ever inſpired. 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
WIIIIAM fo fic MornzR. 


. OH! my dear mother, my friend Charles 
has ſcalded his leg, and cannot walk. Edward, 
who always does things raſhly, was the occaſion 
of it, by throwing down a kettle of boiling 
water. But I never ſaw ſuch patience, ſuch 
goodneſs as Charles poſſeſſes. Inſtead of being 
angry, he, on the contrary, . concealed the 
pain he felt. It is nothing, ſaid he, it has not 
hurt me much, do not make yourſelf uneaſy 

Edward. But we ſoon perceived how it was, 
for his leg ſwelled ſo ſuddenly, they were obliged 

to cut his ſtocking, before they could get it off. 
Emilia began to cry, and upbraid Edward for 
his careleſſneſs; and thoughtleſsly wiſhed he 
had ſcalded himſelf. Charles interrupted her; 
I édo not wiſh any one to ſuffer, ſaid he; be 

compoſed, dear ſiſter, my leg will not, I hope, 
be much the worſe. Edward did not do it on 
purpoſe, it was an accident; reproaches cannot 
mend the matter; and if it was worſe we ought _ 

rather to encourage each other. He then ſent 

for the houſe-keeper, and requeſted her to 
dreſs it—and hearing Dr. Bartlett's foot-ſtep, 
entreated his ſiſter not to mention Edward as 
the cauſe of the accident; your anger, he added, 
gives me more pain than the ſcald, % 
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How happy i it is when we can command fach 


preſence of mind—ſuch compoſure in a mo- 
ment. Tell me, does it not ariſe from think- 
ing more of what others ſuffer, than the actual 


pain we ourſelves endure? Had he been fretful, 
it would not have done him any good; I ſhould 
have pitied, without admiring him, as I now do. 
But the pleaſure I find in writing to my dear 


mother, makes mie forget that he deſired me to 


keep him company. I give you then a night 
| Kiſs in the —— of my heart. Adieu. 


WII II AM. 
L ETTER XXIX. 
WII Ian to his MoTars. 


CHARLES begins to walk a little, I love 
| him, and if I was not excited by affeQtion, my 
| ſenſe of duty would prompt me to attend him 


now he is ſick, Beſides, I have much pleaſure 


_ when we are alone together. We were yeſterday 
buſy with our glaſſes the whole afternoon, Dear 


mother, what amazing things there are which 
we cannot ſee with our naked eye. Should 


you think there are living creatures in a ſmall. 
n of ſand, and that thoſe grains of ſand 


jo ſmall holes, in which they hide them- 
| ſelves. | The mould that is in old cheeſe, ap- 


pears like a wood of trees, with branches and 
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leaves. In the hair of the head, we diſcovered _ 
a tube, through which a juice ran. Who would 
believe that ſmall inſeQs, ſcarcely viſible, have 


blood veſſels and bowels, conſtructed with 
as much care as thoſe of the largeſt animals. 


And the flowers, they are indeed beautiful, 


Come, ſaid Charles, let us ſee the difference 


between the works of God and man. We 


employed our attention on the natural roſe 


firſt; all was ſplendid and perfect: we then 
viewed an artificial roſe ; but what a difference | 
All was rough and diſagreeable, and the beauty 

vaniſhed. We looked at ſome highly poliſhed 


ſteel; but it appeared like unwrought ruſty 
iron. What then is the art of man, compared 


with the almighty power of the Creator? No- 
thing, indeed Oh that every body knew 
this! They would have more reverence for the. 


Supreme Being. But what do we? We pluck 
a flower—we keep it ſome hours; and 'then 
throw it away without thinking that the greateſt 


effort of human art could not produce ſuch 
another. We ſlowly labour—but God — 88 


and it was done. 


WILLIAM, * 


— 


. —— 2, — 


a 


* 
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LETTER XXX. 
Wirrian to * Mornzs. 


SIR Charles and Lady Grandiſon are expected 
this afternoon. We are all glad, the ſervants 
join in the general joy. Is it not a good ſign, 
when the ſervants are attached to their maſters ? 


I will endeavour to be good and humane, when 
I am a man, it is ſo delightful to be loved. 


But I muſt again ſpeak of my friend Charles. 


Dr. Bartlett aſked us after breakfaſt if we would 


take a ſhort walk. Charles, who is much 


better, deſired to beelbuſed going with us. My 


leg, ſaid he, is not quite well; if I walk much 


on it, my father and mother would perceive it, 
and I do not wiſh to give them a moment's un- 
eaſineſs, I would rather loſe the p eaſure of 


the walk. He then remained in his chamber, 
and Emilia, Edward, and I, accompanied Dr. 
Bartlett 5 and we had the following converſation. 


; 5 E M I L 1a. 
Why is it not always ſummer, Sir? The 
f. ummer is far more delightful than the winter. 


DR. BARTLETT. 
If it was always ſummer, we ſhould not 


enjoy as much pleaſure as we do at preſent. 


The ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons rouſes our attenti- 


on, and gives variety to the year; you would 


be tired of the moſt beautiful proſpect, if it 
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never varied. You have experienced this very 
often, I believe. Some months ago, I gave 
you an optic glaſs, and you were ſo pleaſed with 
it that. you would leave off eating to amuſe 
yourſelf with the wonders it diſcovered: now 
your curioſity ſleeps, it is thrown aſide; ſome 
months it may come in play again. So it is 
with the trees and flowers; the change of ſum- 
mer and winter is adapted to our nature, while 
the earth is allowed a reſting time; during which 
it gathers freſh ſtrength to bud forth in the 


beautiful _ * of ſpring. 
E M 1 L I A. . 
I never viewed it in this light. Oh there 
is a great frog. L 
D R. BARTLETT. 
Why are you A: "uy will do you 


mo harms. | 
© D W 4 R D. 
| No, they do no harm. 
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Dare you then touch one, Edward 7 
xD W AR D. 
Yes. Look at me, I will touch one. 


DR. BARTLETT. 


We may without danger touch a Ss if 
we only know how to ** it from a 
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toad. But it is moſt prudent not to play with 
ny * you are not acquainted with. 


EMILI A. 


„ it is right to be afraid of all ſorts of 
creatures? 


'DR. BARTLETT. 


By no means. You know, for example, 
that it gives you pain when you take hold of 
a nettle : have you then reaſon to cry out when 
| you ſee a nettle? Thoſe little creatures, even 
though provided with a weapon to defend 
_ themſelves, or revenge an injury, will not 
ſeek you: they are more afraid of 1 88 than 
od of them. ; 5 


WILLIAM. 
See, the * jumps away when we come 
near it. | 
E MIL IA. 
But what t fa you of rats and mice? 


EDWARD. | 
They fear us yet more. You have often 
Teen how they run away, if they hear the leaſt 
noiſe, I for my part am more afraid of fleas 
and gnats than of rats and mice. What do 
all theſe creatures in the world? They are of 
no uſe. 


** 


p R. BART LETT. 


How do you know that they are not ſer- 
viceable? I think, nay, I am ſure they are. 
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All that we diſcover the cauſe of in God's works, 

is good: and our ignorance ought not to make 

us doubt of his goodneſs. A ſpider, for in- 

ſtance, you wee: ſay, is a diſagreeable uſeleſs 
inſect. 

| WILLIAM. 
1 am afraid of a ſpider, Sir. 

DR. BARTLETT. Y 

That i is a weakneſs, my dear William, which 

you muſt try to conquer; you ſhall draw ſome 

| ſpiders for me. Now a ſpider, that inſect ſo 

odious in your eyes, is of great ſervice to us 

by his diligence. At the time that the grapes 

and other fruits begin to ripen, he ſpins a 

curious web to cover them from the flies and 

bother inſects, without doing the fruit any in- 

jury. And from this flight circumſtance we 

may conclude with reaſon, that moſt things in 

the earth are ſerviceable, though we know not 

their particular uſc. 


EMILIA. 


- Look: M' illiam, what a fine _ 1 wiſh 
1 lived 1 in ſuch a noble one. 


YR. PARTLETT. 


"Andwhy, Emilia ; think you that that houſe, 


becauſe it appears . ſtately, is more convenient 
than the one you inhabit? 


= M 1 4 I A. 
Tt 1s much larger, Sir. e 3 


Vol. I. D 
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. 

I The family may be in proportion to its ſize; 

if not, great part of it is uſeleſs: you have in 

vour's, all that you ought to deſire. 
E MI L I A. 

It looks well, 1 think, to live-in ſuch a fine 

-hoale, 


pk. BARTLETT. 

My dear Emilia, that ſhewy appearance is 

- chiefly for thoſe that paſs by, as you do now; 
there are poſſibly more wants in that houſe 


Ss than in your's. Let us always try to be ſatisfied 


with what we. have, for otherwiſe, if you had 
that houſe you would not be content, you would 
ſtill ſee a better; and ſo you would never have 
N Gong wan. 


We were ſilent a few an when Dr. 
Bartlett called haſtily to Emilia, and deſired 


her to caſt her eyes on a decayed cottage, near 
the road. ſide 


EMIL IA. 


That looks miſerable; ; there is but a ſraall 
window init: thoſe who live 1 in it can have very 


Little light. 
DR. BARTLETT. 


But, miſerable as it appears, your fellow- 
creatures live in it. 
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MMI IA. 
They have feaſon to complain. 


DR. PARTLETT. . 

Think you ſo? No. They are happy to 

have ſuch an houſe. How many are there whe 

have ſcarcely a covering to ſleep under; and 
who, when it begins to be dark, benumbed 

with rain and cold, know not where to ſleep. 


- 111 i 
provided for as I am, that would quench the 


thirſt of wiſhing. But I ſee a poor boy, n. 
he is looking for a ſhelter. 


. BARTLETT. 

Very poſſibly. | 

| He hall ſleep this night under a roof, ſaid 

Emilia, aseſhe ran to give the boy ſomething, 

I really pitied him, and gave him a trifle. The 

poor fellow looked pleaſed. How happy are 
the rich: that they can give to the poor! 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


WilLIam to 1 Moruzz. 


YESTERDAY, when we md heidi 
«we found Charles in the parlour waiting for us, 
and ready to receive his father and mother, who 
Toon after arrived. He forgot the pain in his 
leg, and ran cagerly to meet them; indeed he 
loves his parents. We were this night to ſup 
with Sir Charles and his Lady, a pleaſure we do 
not often enjoy, as we go to bed early: they re- 
tired to ſettle ſome buſineſs, and we were left 
alone together while the cloth was laying. Emi- 
lia was juſt going to play us a tune, when we 
heard ſo ome china fall. 


EDWARD. 
Ha | there its broke ; what clanly aſſc thoſe 


— 


5 9 
CHARLES. 


But, Edward, do not find fault ſo haſtily ; ; 
Fou do not know yet what it is, nor how it has 
happened. The name of aſs ſuits not a man. 
8 EDWARD. 
I know it is in pieces; ſervants uſe things 28 


if they coſt nothing. 


CHARLES. 
I will go and ſee. I think the damage is not 


Jo great as you ſuppoſe. 
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EDWARD. 


Now will venture to lay you. any „ be 
will apologize for them. 


EMILTA.. 5 
What chan, he will do well; would not you 
be glad if you had done wrong that he ſhould* 
apologize for you ? He has often _ your: ; 
— 1 


EDWARD: 


You ſhall ſee, he will befriend them; 2 and 
come! in as if nothing had — 


„ N r n 


Charles never tells lies, though he is compel. - 
fronate, and will not aggravate a fault. 


EDWARD. | 
Here he comes. One would think from his 
face, that he had dene the miſchief himſelf. 


Well, Charles; what is it? Did I not gueſs —_ | 
tat it was broke to pieces * 


5 CHARLES. 
It was, indeed, one of the beſt china plates; 3 
but why are you ſo angry ? the loſs is not ir- 
W | : | 
| EDW.ARD. 


| If I was Lady Grandiſon, I would make them 
pay for it; it would teach them to be more care 
ful another time. 
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CHARLES. 


That would be hard for a ſervant, who ought 


to gain by his ſervice. But, Edward, have you 
never had any accident—and are you ſure you 
will . be careful ? 


EMIL IA. 
Ves. If it was but pouring boiling water 
over a 2 3 that 1 is much worſe. 


EDWARD. 


W hy do you trouble yourſelf about it? And 
Charles, if you were a maſter, would you let 
your ſervants break and e with — 


CHARLES, 


I do not believe there are any ſervants who 
break things on purpoſe. It is always by acci- 
dent, and an eden ſhould be excuſed. | 


EDWARD. pol 

It is pure good-nature certainly. A careleſs 
ſervant will then with you never do wrong. But 
my aunt, I think, ought to know what is broken. 
To. EMARLETL 
I intend to tell her; and to aſk her to forgive 
the perſon who did it through thoughtlefineſs. 


EDWARD. 


And the perſon was one of the forvants, who 
was it ? 


* 
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CHARLES. 


Suppoſe I ſhould ſay you have done 18 miſ-- 
| chief yourſclf ? 


_ EDWARD. 
b—That is truly a fine ſtory.. 


CHARLES. 


Did you not take a plate off the Gie-board to 
carry your dog ſome meat on: and did you not 
leave it near the hall door on a chair? 


„ EDWARD. 
Ye. Bot what of that ? 


FR CHARLES. 0 
The ſervant in the dark threw it down. 


EDWARD. 
And could 1 help that ? How came he to £0 


| in the dark ? 


EMILIA 8 
That we all do very oſten. You are to blame, 
the plate was ſet in an improper place; the ſer- 
vant could not imagine that it ſtood there. 


EDWARD. 

Yau are e always prating, Miſs 2 Charles, 
my aunt need not hear of it, ſhe will not miſs 
a plate. 


CHARLES. 


Edward ah Edward! you were in a barry 
to inform her when . imagined the blame 
* 4 
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would fall on another; but you are leſs eager 
now you muſt bear the reproof yourſelf. Let 
this teach you not to be ſevere on others, as 
this accident muſt convince you, that you are 
not faultleſs. Jt is our own faults which make 
us ſo ready to mark the errors our fellow-crea- | 
tures run into. 


The ſupper came in, and 2 che repaſt, 
Charles mentioned the accident; and a flight 


_ caution from Lady Grandiſon concluded the 
converſation. | 


WILLIAM. 
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WILLIAM to his MoTurs. | 


CHARLES has played Emilia and me a: 
fine trick this morning, dear mother. Dr. Bart- 
lett generally riſes with the ſun to take a walk 
before breakfaſt ; Charles, who was this morn-. 
ing juſt. awake, "hears him. He roſe ſoftly out 
of bed, hurried on his. clothes, and ran down to 
_ aſk him, in both our names, if we might go with 
him; to which he conſented. It was hardly 
light. Charles knocked at his ſiſter's chamber 
door. Emilia, Emilia! are you ſtill aſleep, you 
little think it is almoſt ten o'clock. Oh! oried 
Emilia, what ſhall I do? I am afraid my mama 
will be angry with me. Come dreſs yourſelf 
quickly, ſaid Charles, L will ſpeak a good word 
for you. Emilia was quiekly dreſſed; the was 
aſhamed. of being ſo lazy. 4s 
In the mean while he came to me, and wa 
me the ſame ſtory. Eleven o'clock—is it poſſi- 
ble? But why did you not call me when you 
got up? And how comes it to be ſo dark? Does 
it rain? That ſignifies nothing, he replied, it 
will foon clear up. Come, make haſte, I want 
to go to Dr. Bartlett. Well, you wou'd have 
laughed to have ſeen our aſtoniſhment, when 
Emilia and J found it was but five o'clock. And 
we were very glad: we had a . walk, and 
the following converſation. 
D˙5 
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CHARLES. 


See there, our John and his ſon, . buſy 
at their work. 


b R. BARTLETT. 

They riſe with the _ and begin their tail - 
labour. 

c H ARLES. 


Thoſe people are certainly very laborious, and 
labour for little profit. I pity _— _ ſitu- 
ation is hard, 5 


D R. BARTLETT. 


Why, that little profit is ſufficient to purchaſe 
content, if they are not vicious. 


EMILI A. 


But it is . to be obliged to work from 
morning till night. All good men ought to be 
rich, I thank. | | nb, or 


D R. BARTLETT. 


11 would quite alter the nature of things. The 
ſtrong and the weak muſt then dig their own 
ground; and the ingenious would want a ſpur 
to aſſiſt the ſtupid. We muſt all make our own 


clothes; manufactures and arts would be no 


more—induſtry would languiſh, and life not only 
loſe its principal charms, but ceaſe to be a pro- 


bationary ſtate, a field to exerciſe virtue in, and 5 
exert benevolence. | 
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WILLIAM. 


That is true, Sir.— But may I * you ſome- 
thing? Does it not look as if God, who has 


appointed men to work, had leſs love for them 
than the rich? 


DR. BARTLETT. 

Certainly not. God has an equal love for all, 
William, that are virtuous. A labourer in his 
low ftation, and in his poor cottage, is often 
happier than thoſe who are exalted to high of- 
* and reſide i in noble palaces. ; 


5 E M I IL I A. 


The rich have ſervants to wait on them, * 
the poor labourer muſt — work for his 
bread. | 


0 ®. BARTLETT. 


They who ſerve themſelves, are beſt ſerved, 1 
my love, and labour is healthful. 


EMIL IA. 


What a ſlender table is . for the poor 
man—and how hard is his bed! 


D R. BARTLETT. 


It is ſo—and notwithſtanding this, the poor 
eat their ſlender meal with a better reliſh, than 
the great have for the rareſt delicacies: of their 
tables. And they ſleep founder on their flock - 
beds than the rich on beds of down. Happineſs 
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conſiſts in being ſatisfied—that is the greateſt b 
riches on earth. 
121 114. 
You make me eaſy, Sir. I underſtand it 


| God loves thoſe men, and cares for them s 
well as the rich. 


Z DR. BARTLETT. . 
Yes. God is the Father of the Noce wretch 
who earns his bread by the ſweat of his brow 
and he may. call the greateſt monarch brother: 
there is no difference, except what ariſes from 
5 degrees of e 


VV 
What fine cos. They are very good to o ſuf- 8 
fer themſelves to be milked: 


DR. TARTLETT::. 
Ta are miſtaken, it is not 8 in thoſe 
creatures; it is te the wiſe order of God that all 
the praiſe belongs. The milk would be burden- 
ſome to them, if we let them, hold it, and for 
this reaſon they generally come, at the uſual 
hour, to the place where they are milked. 
WILLIAM. 


It is certainly very happy for men, that, there. 
are cows, for milk is a great dainty. 


DR. BARTLETT. = 
It is not-only a dainty, but a uſcful neceſſary 
proviſion ; without milk we ſhould have neither 


butter nor cheeſe. 


”- hs. 
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EMI IA. 
And the eep—1 love the theep — are fo. 


gentle. 


CHARLES: FE 
And they are of great value. Their wook- 


ferves to clothe us where ſhould we find warm 


covering for our beds if there were no ſheep ?. 


WILLIAM. 
What a good God we have! 


1 11I 1 A. 
We ought. to love him, becauſe he has creat--. 


cd all theſe creatures for us; but I know not 


thy we kill them, and then, eat. them. up; 


ſeems cruel. 
DR. BARTLETT. 
By no means. They were deſigned for us, 
for our food; if we were to let all the ſheep 
live, they would ſoon grow ſo numerous they 


mould die for want of paſturage. 


EM IIA. 
Then men do right, when they kill. them? 


DR. BARTLETT. 

Tt is neceſſary ; and they do not + foekos: or 
taſte the bitterneſs of death, if they ale killed 
inſtantly.— Cruel, indeed, are thoſe, who tor- 
ment them they ſin againſt their own ſouls 
and they will be judged without . 1n2rcy who 
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have not ſhewn any. He who is guilty of a- 
cruel action has ſapped the foundation of 
centent ; and the monſter, no longer humane, 
enjoys not human eomforts. Nor is he thought- 
leſs, like the beaſts of prey; conſcience haunts 
him— he cannot hide himſelf, nor find darkneſs. 


thick enough to conceal his crimes. 


wee now returned home, and found Sir Charles 

and his Lady already in the breakfaſt parlour. 
We mentioned the trick Charles had played 
us, they both laughed; but Sir Charles turned 
to him, I mean not gravely to reprove you, my 
ſon, only to point out to you, that truth is ſo 
ſacred a thing it ought not to be jeſted with; 
leſt a reverence for it ſſiould imperceptibly wear 
away, and leave the mind, ſtripped of its moſt 
beautiful ornament, to deck itſelf in gaudy rags. 
| Farewel, dear mother, I will try to remem- 

ber all theſe uſeful leſſons; and to ſtrengthen | 
my good reſolutions by your W write > often 
to your 


WII LIANM. 
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LETTER XXXII. 
WiLLI AM to his MoTHrs. 


Ius x tell you of another walk which we 
had yeſterday noon. The ſummer will ſoon 
de over, we take our pleaſure while the weather 
is fine; and Dr. Bartlett ſays, we never can 
chooſe a more innocent diverfion than a walk. 
It was very warm, and to avoid the heat of 
the ſun darting directly over our heads, our 
friend conducted us to a wood, which is not 
far from the houſe. Emilia remained at home 
with her mother, who was a little indiſpoſed ; 
Emilia always cheerfully attends to her duty. 
But I will communicate the e we talked 
about. 

CHARLES. 


How agreeable is the ſhade of the trees! 


BARTLETT. 
True, OY The woods appear defign- 
ed for our delight; we find here a refreſhing 
breeze in the heat of the day; and can think 
and talk, not exhauſted by the relaxing noon- 
tide beams. A ſtream, whoſe very ſound is 
cooling, renders the ſcene more tranquil; and 
the numerous ſongs, which are poured forth 
from every ſpray, does not interrupt it; 
all is peaceful. Do not overtook the variety . 
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of plants, which preſent themſelves to our- 
view. 
CHARLES. 


And are all theſe plants of uſe, Sir? 


DR. BARTLETT. 


We cannot always trace the wiſdom or the 
goodneſs of God; but, though inviſible, (till 
it exiſts every where, and 1s ever aQive—gives 
harmony to the birds, and healing powers to 
the plants which deoorate the canth.. 


E: HA N. L E. s. 


So then, we cannot go one ſtep but we find 
the goodneſs of God. Do the woods and foreſts - 
| riſe of themſelves? | — 


pk. BARTLETT. 
No. Nothing ariſes of itſelf, but from 


| ſeed. How the firſt ſeed was ſown, we know . 


not; now it happenz by chance, accidents - 
which eſcape our notice, or birds carry them 
from one place to another.— God worketh: 
here as in ſecret, and beauties are unexpeRedly 
Fpread around, and- ſurpriſe the contemplative 
walker. 


CHARLES. 


Men, then, have all the pleaſure which the 
woods afford, without mueh n. 


DR. BARTLETT. 


But the advantage is -even greater than the 
pleaſure. Where ſhould we go. if there was 
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no wood? We could not eroſs the ſea to viſit 

diſtant lands—we muſt remain on the ſpot 

where firſt we drew breath, without a houſe or 

any uſeful furniture: and, in many countries, 
without fuel to ſoften the * of the wintry 

5 ſeaſon. 1 

c HARLE 8. 


; "But as we are every year, nay every as: X 
. deſtroying the wood, what will be left for our 
poſterity? | | 
. BARTLETT. | 

You need not be afraid of that, my dear 
Charles, the world has now continued for near 
fix thouſand years—W hat wood we annually 
conſume, is again annually ſupplied by ſhoots ; 

and thus the face of nature is renewed—Gad 
takes care! 


Charles thanked Dr. Bartlett for his inſtruc- 
tions, and we retuyned-—and how happy am 
I, dear mother, that I can partake in. theſe 
inſtructions. 
Charles has juſt been with me to few me a. 
eanary-bird which he has bought, he intends. 
to tame it,—But I muſt not forget to tell you, 
to-morrow is Charles's birth-day. Edward 
thinks we ſhall have ſome dainties; but Emilia 


ſays, ſhe is ſure her brother will not ſpend his 1 


father's preſent in ſuch a way —and I agree 
with her, and imagine he will lay out his money 


in books, rather than dainties, which he ſeldom 
ſeeks for. | 
W F'L L. F-A M. 


„ YOUNG GRANDISON. 
LETTER XXXIV. 
WILLIAM to his MoTHER.. 


YOU will wonder, my dear mother, at 
Charles; he did not buy books with the money 
but you ſhall hear afl about it. His father 
came into his room before he had finiſhed his 
Prayers, I was in the next room; I had ſaid 
mine, and waited for him to go "with him to. 
Dr. Bartlett. He roſe haſtily when his father 
entered, who laid a paper on the table, and 
_ "defired him to conclude. the ſacred duty he 

"was employed in, before he paid any reſpe& 
to his earthly father * ſaying fo, he left 
the chamber. 

When Charles rained: me he 3 the 
paper, and found four guineas—he pauſed a 
moment.—Wiltiam, ſaid he, I wiſh: to have 
your opinion, we have in our neighbourhood” 
but few young people, we mult have a dance, 
we all love dancing, and we may be merry, 
without ſpending money in ſweetmeats and 
unneceſſary dainties. Well then, ſaid Charles, 
I will gratify my own inclination : and imme- 
diately we joined the breakfaſt table. When. 
we were alone with Sir Charles, my friend ad- 
dreſſed him, May I, Sir, do what I pleaſe with 
the n have given me? 
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$1R CHARLES. 
Yes, certainly, I gave it you. 2 
c nARLZ S. 


Then I know who ſhall celebrate my birth- 


day, if you approve of it—and I ſhall be quite 
happy if Fu conſent, 


 $1R CHARLES, 
Well, who? 


CHARLES. 


I have more money . I will in- 
vite a few acquaintance not to diſappoint my 
ſiſter and Edward, and indeed I do not with 
to make a ſhow of ſelf-denial, or to let-all my 
- acquaintance know that I give my money to 
the poor. One guinea will be ſufficient for 
the treat, and the other three I will give to 
two poor families, to buy eloathing for their 
children. How happy will theſe poor people 
be! All thoſe I ſhall invite have abundance, 1 
do not defire they ſhould admire my treat 
and call me * when I. owed only be 


vain. 
81 CHARLES. 


Can you ſuppoſe, my dear Charles, FIR | 
I ſhould diſapprove of your intention J You 
begin the year very well, and may expect the 
happineſs which flows from benovelence it is 

an omen and a foretaſte. 
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Charles then. modeſtly thanked his father, 
and I went with him to diſtribute the money; 
afterwards we danced with a light heart, indeed 
we had a pleaſant evening. While we were 
dancing, as Sir - Charles paſſed by his ſony he 
whiſpered him, Pleaſure is ſweet when we do 
not ſacrifice our duty to purchaſe it. And as 
he repeated his bleſſing, when Charles wiſhed 
him a good night, he added, You have been 
happy, my ſon, becauſe you firſt thought of 
making others rejoice.—I ſhall not forget this-: 
leſſon, for I felt its force. I am ſleepy, and yet 
I. muſt tell you, that while the company were 
refreſhing themſelves, Charles and I: ſlipped 
away, and haſtened to the barn, and found the 
invited poor regaling merrily ; I' cannot: de- 
ſcribe the pleaſure that was pictured on every 
countenance, but it has left a pleaſing impreſſion 
on my mind. The people were ſo delighted 
with their good cheer, they did not ſufficiently 
attend to a poor blind man. Charles obſerved 
this neglect; Father, ſaid he, let me aſſiſt you, 
and he cut his meat for him. | 
I. find the treat was more acceptable to the 
poor than the rich—T will ever try to recollect, 
that it is more deiightful to give pleaſure, than 
-Exgite admiration. 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XXXV. 
| WILLIAM fo his MoTHER, 


WE rode out yeſterday, and had not the 
pleaſure we expected. When we left home the 
weather was fine; but the ſky ſoon began to 
lower, and the rain fell in large drops; we were 
obliged to gallop to a little farm houſe, and wait 
there till the ſtorm was over. Edward was 
grumbling all the way, and Emilia was low 
ſpirited, and I own I was diſappointed; Charles 
looked ſo for a moment, but ſoon recollected 
himſelf. | 
EDWARD. 


This! is dreadful. What a pity it i—the rain 
will prevent our enjoying any pleaſure. 
CHARL,ES. 


8 ; we can drink tea here, and return home 
when it clears _ -. 


E MI L I A. 
That is not ſo pleaſant. I wiſh it was fair 
now -I want to have a ride. 
CHARLES. 


You wiſh it was dry weather to purſue your 
ride to pleaſe yourſelf; and our neighbour, 
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the farmer, wiſhed this morning for rain, be- 


cauſe the plants and graſs are almoſt withered 
by the drought. Whole wiſh is moſt rational? 


WILLIA M. 

The farmer” s, I think. 

CHARLES. | 

Every day there are ſome parties of pleaſure, 
and. could the ſelfiſh wiſh for fair weather pre- 
vail, our fields would ſoon loſe their verdure, 
and the corn ceaſe to ſwell, till it becomes a 
laughing image of plenty. The fruits would 
drop dry on the ground, and the flowers no 
longer perfume the air. You will ſee how 


green every thing will look, and how ſweet 
they will ſmell as we return home. 


MILLA. 
I will never rimpatiently complain of the rain 
again. | 
ö E ha A R D. 


And I Rill continue to with it had not rained 
till night. hs 


CHARLES. 


They who have to travel to-night, would 


wiſh to put it off till to-morrow. | Whoſe wiſh 
is to be gratified? ? = 


"BD MLLI A. 


Charles i is right. We are in God's bebt, no 
more than other men. 
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WILLIA M, 

It is impoſſible to know what to > wiſh for at 
all times. 

CHARLES. 

Believe me, Dr. Bartlett has convinced me, 
we ſhould be miſerable, if God always gave 
us what we defire. And, dear ſiſter, is our 
pleaſure for*a day to be compared with the 


good that ſo many will —— from the | 
rain ? 


0 1 
But the poor birds, I pity them. 


CHARLES. 


They will take ſhelter if it is troubleſome to 
them. Beſides, their feathers have a kind of 
oil in them, which hinders them from being 


_ wet. 


As it did not ſeem likely. to clear up, we 
ſcized the firſt moment, between the- ſhowers, 
and haſtened home. Charles gave his ſiſter his 

canary-bird, and ſhe went to provide a cage 

for it. We diverted ourſelves; but Edward 


was out of humour ; complained of the weather, 
and tormented his poor dog. 


WILLIAM, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Wir vin! to Bs Mor HER, 


1 cannon forbear relating to you, my 
dear mother, what happened here laſt night. 
We had ſcarcely been in bed half an hour, 
before we heard a dreadful noiſe. What is 
that, ſaid Charles? I do not know, anſwered I, 
but I am afraid ſomebody is breaking into the 
| houſe. We liſtened, and the moment after 
heard Edward cry out. Charles jumped inime- 
diately out of bed, and I followed him; he 
caught up the poker and the candle, and lighted 
it at the lamp on the ſtaircaſe. We almoſt 
flew to Edward's room, where the noiſe came 
from. Charles ſhewed not the leaſt ſign of 
fear; but I could not help trembling exceedingly. 
Coming into Edward's chamber we found him 
lying on the ground, and the table fallen topſy 
turvy, and all the books and things on the 
floor. What has happened? aſked Charles. 


8 Heaven knows; but I am terribly frightened, 


Teplied Edward. We both eagerly enquired 
how 'he came on the ground, and why he had 
cried out ſo dreadfully | ? 


E DW AR p. 


You would probably have cried out 8 


I do not know how | got out of bed—this room 
1s haunted. | 
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CHARLES. 


You frightened me at firſt; but now 1 muſt : 
laugh. Poor William was almoſt frightened | 
to . L will go and look for a bottle of wine, 


it is proper you ſhould both take a youre. 


EDWARD. 
Do not 80 alone |—call one ond the forvants 


CHARLES. 


Let the ſervants ſleep ; I could not call FE 
without diſturbing my mother, and I would 


' avoid doing that, as there 1 is not any real cauſe 


for fear. 
WILLIA M. 
And dare you go alone 5 


CHARLES. 


Why not, my friend, I am ſure there are no 


thieves 1 in the houſe. 


EDWARD. 


I have as much courage as he —yet, William, 
I would not go down. Huſh! pray liſten— - 


do you hear any thing? Here comes Charles 


what have you ſeen? — you muſt have 
met ſomething. 


CHARLES. 


Yes; I have ſeen the ſtairs, the dining:room, 


and this bottle and glafs. Come on, let us 


drink each a glaſs, and it will * * ene 
to wait for the apparition. 


Vol. I. 2 5 N 1 
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EDWARD. 
J beg you will not make game of it. 
CHARLES. 
And hy not ?—lt is oy at apparitions 1 
laugh. 
WILLIAM. 


Why, do you believe that there are no appa- 
Titions ? 
EWARLES. 

Indeed I do not give credit to the Bettes 1 
have been told lately; my father would never 
allow ſuch ſubjects to be mentioned when I was 
a child. But, Edward, tell me now what made 
you ſo evenly get out of bed? | 


EDWARD. 

An apparition, J tell you, Charles. 
CHARLES 

Perhaps you were dreaming? 


EDWARD. 


A likely ſtory truly—1 think 1 know ven 
Im awake. 
CHARLES. 


And what did you ſee then ? 


EDWARD. 
1 had juſt put out my candle, and before I 
could fall aſleep, I plainly heard ſomething run 
acroſs the chamber. I then ſtarted up in bed 
nnd ſaw in. the farther corner two lights, they | 


- 
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moved. about, and ſometimes appeared "oy 
ſmall and then glared like large balls. 


CHARLES. 


That was certainly no more than a glitering | 


in your eyes. 
EDWARD. 
' What ?—What I faw ſo a I then 


kept myſelf quite ſtill—the light vaniſhed, and 


I heard a great bounce againſt the door. 
„ , 
1 ſhould have been frightened, I am i ſure. | 
EDWARD. 


I was fo terrified I could not call for a light, 


J ſunk into the bed and covered my head; but 


1 had not remained many moments, ſcarcely 


daring to breathe, when I heard a light foot- 


ſtep coming towards the fide of my bed next 
the wall ;—I ventured to peep—and ſaw, in- 


deed Idid, a great white apparition, which grew | 


* 


a 


bigger and bigger as it approached :—1 know _ 


not what I did jumped out of the other ſide 
of the bed, knocked down the table, and ſeream- 
ed out. But huſh, I hear a noiſe. 


CHARLES. 


1 will lay a wager it is a rat that has hid itſelf. 


EDWARD. 


A rat is not white. 
CHARLES. 


Let us ſearch, ſomething it muſt be; a ſpicir | 


cannot make a noiſe. 
E 2 


i 
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Charles then looked in every oorner of the 
room, behind the clothes-preſs, and the bureau. 
He then called out, there is the apparition, Ed- 
ward, I have found it at laſt. And what was 
it, do you think? A great white cat which ge- 
nerally lives in the ſtable. We all laughed, in 
particular Edward; but, ſaid he, I cannot ima- 
gine how the cat could make ſuch a noiſe, and | 
Jook ſo bis. 


n 


Your fear magnified it; when we are terrik- ; 
ed, we ſeldom ſee things as they really are. 
The lights, which were the cat's eyes, ſo daz- 


led yours, you — them to be balls of 
fire. 


We then went to bed and ſlept very ſound 
till the morning. 
We related the whole affair when we were at 
| breakfaſt, and after Sir Charles had commended 
his ſon, he added, This may teach you all not 
, to.be terrified, but to enquire into things ; and 
believe me, many cauſes, which at firſt appear- 
ed very alarming, will vaniſh, or only reſemble 
the white cat. While God, the great Spirit, 
takes care of us, can phantoms harm us? He 
will ſupport all thoſe who truſt in him—fear 
him—and you may baniſh every other fear. 
You may be certain, all the ſtories you have 
Heard, took their riſe from terror; a timid diſ- 
turbed imagination created the ſpe&re, or ſwelled 
® ſome ſlight reality into one: none had the cou- 
, age to ſearch for the truth, or it cluded the 
*- ſearch, 
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I fall never forget this incident, .dear mother; 
T recolle& what Charles ſaid, a: ſpirit cannot 
make a noiſe. The ſtories. L have been told in 
Holland, I now think fooliſh ; the tall woman, 
who walked in the grove at night, and the white 
monſter, almoſt as high as the ſteeple, and many 


Others of the ſame kind, I am ſure would be 


found, on enquiry,. to refemble the tale of the 
white cat, which Edward would have told, if 
Charles had not dragged the — ſpirit from 


in hiding placz. 


WILLIAM. 
LET TE R XXXVI. ; 
| Winnt to his war AER. 
' YESTERDAY, after we Had finiſhed our 


_ exerciſes, Charles aſked me to take a walk in 
the garden, and, ſeeing Dr. Bartlett, we haſten- 
ed to join him; for indeed we both like to hear 
him talk, and try to profit by his inſtructions, 
which are delivered-in fuch a familiar manner, 
I forget that I am but a boy when he calls me 
his friend.. We found him with a | book in his 
hand. 1 
CHARLES. ' 
| You are reading, Sir, we will not diſturb you. 
DR. BARTLETT. 
Win I have finiſhed the paſſage I am read- 
ing, I ſhall be glad of you company. 
3 
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We waited filent a few moments, and then 


Dr. Bartlett put his book into his pocket, — 
we entered into converſation. 5 


CHARLES. 


Look, Sir, what inſects are thoſe which fly 
in ſuch multitudes about the fiſh-pond * 


dx. BARTLETT. 
They are ants, 

WILLIAM, 
hive ants wings? 


D R. BART LETT. 


Yes, they obtain wings for ſome time during 
this ſeaſon of the year. And what appears the 
moſt wonderful, is, that they are thus winged 
in a very few moments. | 


CHARLES. 


iba pity that theſe inſects are ſo deſtruQtive 
to the productions of the earth, I like them ſo 
| well for their diligence. | 


DR. BARTLETT. LD 
When they are together, they are as one fa- 
mily. They build themſelves a city, which is 
divided into ſeveral ſtreets. They have each of 
them ſeparate employments ; one digs a hole in 
the earth, another ſweeps the earth away, and 
a third brings graſs or ſtubble to make the hole 
warm and dry, that they may preſerve their 
eggs and their young from the cold and damp. 
Their labour to provide themſelves food is won- 
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_ derfut: they are ſo induſtrious they will go to a 
great diſtance for it, and returning, always keep 
in a direct road, ſeldom miſtaking it, though 
far from their own habitation. They take great 
| eare not to run in each other's way; and are ſo 
very ſagacious, that when they are obliged to 
carry any thing very heavy, from an eminence, 
they-let it fall with deliberation, and take it up 

again when they arrive at the bottom. 5 


CHARLES. 


But, Sir, I have often ſeen that they are con- 
tinually moving their young and their eggs — 
* do they diſturb them ſo frequently * 


DR. BARTLETT. | 
They do this, when they find it either damp 
or cold; for they take uncommon care of their 
little ones. After rain they bring their eggs into 
the open air to let them dry, leſt the young, 
which are in them, ſhould periſh; and if the 


rain is very heavy they remove the earth with 
their feet, and cover them. 


WILLIAM. 


"RY creatures We give them thoughtlefly, 
much unneceſſary trouble. 


, 


= CHARLES. 


They are very injurious, and their uſe is not 
apparent ;—why then did God create them? I 
ſhould think there muſt be ſome hidden reaſon, 
which we cannotdive into, or even get a glance 
to direct our ſearch. 

E 4, 
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DR. BARTLETT. 3 

| You do well to reaſon in this manner. Who 
can pretend to fathom the ſecrets of the Moſt 
High, or circumſcribe his ways? All that is ne- 
ceſſary to direct our ſearch after virtue, is fond 
by thoſe, who ſeek for it, as for hid treaſure : 
queſtions, that mere wanton curioſity diQates, 
are left doubtful, or diſcovered by chance. The 
| knowledge of them is not eſſential to our earthly 
comfort; though modeſt enquiries into the ope- 
_ rations of nature, will ennoble our minds, and 
raiſe us above grovelling ' purſuits We muſt. 
ficſt labour for the one thing needful: —if we are 
good here, we ſhall be wiſer hereafter. 


CHARLES. 
1 will try to remember what you have ſaid, Sir 


DR. BARTLETT. 


But ſpeaking of the ants brings to my remem- 
brance ſome other creatures, that are ſtill-more 
ſkilful, I mean the beavers. How would you 
both be aſtoniſhed, could I ſhow you the habi- 


tations theſe wonderful creatures make ! No ex- 


perienced builder could form them better. They 

firſt chooſe a very healthful ſituation, and where 
.there is plenty of proviſion, near a freſh ſtream 
of water ; and then raiſe an eminence with 
labour and diſpatch. For this purpoſe they dig 
out the earth and clay with their fore feet, and 
carry their burdens on their tails (which nature 
has made a little hollow like a ſhovel) to the 
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place they have choſen for their abode. With 
their teeth they cut with great expedition through 
trees as thick as my arm; and theſe piles they 
work into the ground to form a firm foundation. 
They then begin to build a houſe, which con- 
ſiſts of three ſtories, one above another; the 


walls are perpendicular, and more than a foot 


thick. It is within very neat, of a round form, 
and has an arched roof. The fize in proportion 
to the number of the family that is to reſide in 
it : for example, they allow fourteen or fifteen 
feet for twelve beavers. What think you of ſuch 
_ creatures ?' . 
CHARLES, 


I: am aſtoniſhed, Sir; I wiſh. 1 could once ſee 


0 


5 theſe architects. In what country are they to 
be found ? 
D R. BARTLETT, 


They are to be found in Germany, and | in 
Poland, along the rivers; but chiefly i in Canada. 


WILLIAM. 
May I aſk what ſort of creatures theſe are? 


DR. BARTLETT. 
They are amphibious; ſo we name thoſe 


ereatures which can live either on land or in 
the water. The head is larger than a rat's; 
their fore feet are ſhort, and with theſe they 


hold faſt their food ; their hind feet are long, 

and with a web betwixt the elaws, like the 

Gucks ; ; and their tails are flat and finny, and af. 
E S 


* 
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Giſt them to ſwim with more eaſe than they could 
do, if they only uſed their feet for that * 


CHARLES. 


5 But with what materials do they build the 
5 2 walls of their houſes? 


« 


DR. BARTLETT. 


They mix and knead together, with thee fore 2 4 
feet, clay, earth and water; and their tails ſerve | 
firſt as a mortar- tray to carry it, and chen as a - 
trowel to plaiſter it on in a proper manner, 


CHARLES. 


1 is wonderful! But can theſe kilful crea- 9 
; tures work without the leaſt reflection? 6 


DR. BARTLETT. 
They have not thinking powers, of courſe 
they cannot deliberate about it. God has 
created them with a certain ability or inſtinct 
to direct them infallibly. Man is a ſuperior 


animal, he only in this world is endued with 
the noble power of reflection. 


CHARLES. N 
This preference demands our gratitude. 


DR. PARTELETT. 


Certainly, my dear, demands our utmoſt 
diligence to cultivate the precious gift. We 
ought never to ſpeak or act without reflection, 
and our whole condu ſhould be conformable 
to the wiſe deſigns of the Creator :—this. is the 
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only way to make ourfelves worthy of our dig- 
nity. The Doctor then left us. 


I preſerve in my mind all theſe good 7 
tions, dear mother; never, no never, ſhall 1 
forget them. And as God has made us capable 
of reaſoning, if we abuſe this goodneſs, and 
act without underſtanding, we are not above 
the ſenſeleſs brutes. 
= 1 5 Lune 


0 8 00 00cm es 
LETTER XXXVIIL 
Wiltian to his MoTmz. 


o my dear mother, poor Emilia had 
yeſterday ſuch a dreadful accident. I do pity 
her, I never before ſaw her cry ſo bitterly. 
Charles and I were amuſing ourſelves, working 
in our little garden; Emilia came running to 
us ſobbing ; but you ſhall hear all. bs 

11 1114. 

My dear brother am ſo ſorry. 

CHARLES. 


Telt mie on what account? You aſtoniſh me; 
has any ng befallen my father or — * 


E M II I A. 


5 No, no. — But I am afraid to tell you; 
wil vex you. 
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: CHARLES. 

= ell it me directly; if I may know it. 
t | 

* he cat - Jes eat my ſweet canary-bird. I 


did love it—you gave it me, it ſung ſo charm- 
ingly, and was ſo tame. 


„ "EMARLES 2 

kin ; pity, I acknowledge; but you are 
not to grieve for the loſs of a bird, as if you 
had loſt a parent. You have loſt a play-thing, 
not a friend; it gave you pleaſure, excited 
your tenderneſs, but without eſteem affeQtion 
ſoon dies: any new favourite will ſupply its Pace. 
WILLIAM. 

You took ſuch care of it, how could it 
—_— 

EMILI A. 

1 had, as I often did, let the bird ont of the 
cage to eat out of my hand. My mamma ſent 
for me, I went to her for a moment, and 
in the mean time, the maid had let the cat 

flip into the chamber, who inſtantly ſeized and 

_ devoured my poor little creature. I ſhall never 
forgive myſelf for not putting it into its eage. 


And as to the careleſs maid, I hope my mother ” 


will ſoon part with her. 


CHARLES. 
She did not den on re I am ſure; and, 
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Emilia „your careleſſneſs was more inexcuſ: able 
becauſe you loved the bird. 


E MI I. I A. 
ot us then look for the cat and beat her. 


CHARLES. 


And why? The cat cannot help it, it js i its 
nature to catch birds and mice; you would: cor- 
rect her for following an inſtin d which renders 

her a uſeful domeſtic. If you had beat her the 
very moment after the accident, it might have 
reſtrained her in future; but by this time ſhe 


has forgot it, and conſequently it would be 


cruel. You cannot get your bird again by in- 
dulging a ſpirit * nes of z you muſt conſole 
yourſelf. 
E M IIIA. 

I am almoſt inconſolable—I wiſh there were 
no cats in the world. —- 


VVV 
That wiſh is wrong, ſiſter. God knew beſt 
when he created them. We ſhould find the rats 
and mice very troubleſome and miſchievous 
but for the aſſiſtance of a cat, how ſhould we 
* our grain ? 
EMILIA. 
1 ſhall never forget my ſweet little bird. 
CHARLES. | | 
Not forget a creature without ſenſe after al, 
there are more canary-birds. 
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E MI L I A. 
Not ſo tame. 


CHARLES. 


I will endeavour to get you another, which 
ſhall be juſt as tame. | 


E MIL I A. 


You are very good, brother; but that bird 
5 loved me, it would follow me about the room. 


CHARLES. 


It had no love for you, believe me; it was 


only not afraid of you: it followed you _— 
you * it. 


EMIL I A. 


fed it died a natural death, I ſhould 88 


have forgotten it; but ſuch an unfortunate end 
vexes me. 


A CHARLES. 
Another death might have been harder ; the 
cat caught it inſtantly, and not through the 
wires ol the cage. 

EMILI A. 


Think you ſo, then I am content, and forgive 
the cat.— She then left us. 


WILLIAM, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
Mrs. D— to Wir LIAM. 


you are a Se rt to me, my ſon, and 
Annette deſerves my tender affection, ſhe is ſo 
tractable and good. Your letters improve and 
pleaſe her; ſhe requeſts me to read them twenty 
times . that ſhe may remember them. The 
tears were in her eyes when I read what you 
had written concerning the canary-bird. Poor 
Emilia, faid ſhe, how I do pity her. It gives 
me pleaſure, replied I, that you participate in 
| your friend's grief; it is a ſign that you have a 
good heart, and deſerve the ſympathy of others: 
mutual affeQion i is neceſſary, it ſoftens affliction. 
Indeed I have experienced it, mamma, anſwered 
the, that is, I have never been ſo much vexed 
at any thing, when I ſaw ſomebody pitied me, 
as when they laughed at me.—And I love thoſe 
People who have compathen, 7 look ſo you; 
natured. 

But, William, I — give you a caution. 
The beginning of your letter was too alarming, 
it ſtartled me; I thought at leaſt that Emilia 
had been dreadfully hurt; if ſhe had loſt an eye 
or a limb it could not have ſhocked me more. 
You might have expreſſed your pity, as ſhe was 
| grieved, but not in ſuch terms; what other 
words could you have uſed, had ſhe loſt her 
mother? Learn in future, when a thing of 
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the ſame kind occurs, to be more cautious how 
you write, and do not confound proper feel- 
ings; nor even the expreſſions, which ſhould 
_ convey to others a notion of what paſſes in 
your mind. 

I ſend you by this ie ſome pocket- 
money, I wiſh I could afford to ſend yeu more, 


as you deſerve it; for Lady Grandiſon informs 


me, that you are very careful, and try to make 
your clothes laſt long. In you this attention is 
a virtue, as you do it not only to ſpare. your mo- 
therz whoſe circumſtances are confined, but 
to have money to give to the poor. The ceco- 
: nomy and ſelf-denial, which flows from ſuch 
motives, is ſo laudable, that I hope the fooliſh. 
ſneers of thoughtleſs young people, will never 
make. you think yourſelt mean-ſpirited, as they 
will call you: thoſe only can be called mean, .in 
the true ſenſe of the word, who ſave to gratify 
their appetites. Write often, your converſa- 
tions pleaſe me, and I mentioned before, that 
they im 2888 Annette. 


D. 


— at 


. 
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= X 


"LETTER ME 
WIIITIAN to lis MOTHER. 


TmvsT give you another proof of the virtue 
and wiſdom of my friend Charles. Yeſterday, 
when we had done our leſſons, for we never 

neglect them, we went to the wood, to take 

our pleaſure, and found it very pleaſant ; but 

the thickneſs of the trees prevented our ſeeing a 
heavy ſtorm that was approaching, till a violent 


peal of thunder made us jump.  Exnilia is wy 8 
much afraid of thunder. 


— 


n 
| Brother, it thunders—what ſhall I do? 


CHARLES. 


Do not terrify yourſelf, there is no eauſe 
for fear; it is only the natural conſequence of 
great heat, and the weather lately has been very 
warm. We will return home, it is right to 
leave the trees, they attract the * 


„N e K. | 
I * not ſtir 0 if I was but in the houſe, 
| in the cellar! 
CHARLES. 


And what would you do im ahbe elllar, is, it 
not God. who directs the ſtorm?” W 5 
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Ex * LI A. 
Tes. | 
CHARLES. | 
Then he can preſerve you every where; here, 
in the houſe, or the cellar, it is all the fame; 
but ſtill we are to exerciſe our reaſon while we 
truſt in God: let us * they 
are Cangerons... 


a I LIA. 
N who can tell that God will preferve me? 

_EHARLES. 
Does he not give you daily proofs of his Gai 
: You would be miſerable if he did not guard 
you. Where would you be ſafe? There is no 
need of a ſtorm to deſtroy us, we are every mo- 
ment in danger, if we loſe his protection. A 
chimney, or only a tile may fall on us from a 


buouſe: — there are a thouſand things which we 


| have reaſon to be afraid of, if we fear any. Dr. 
Bartlett ſays, he only fears offending God. 
\ _EDWAR D. | 

Vou are a fooliſh girl, to be afraid of thunder. 
Come let us play and ſing, then the noiſe will 
Not reach us. 

0 HA R L E S. 


No, we can play and ſing, when the ſtorm 
is over. It is not now the time when God lets 
us ſee ſuch ary aſtoniſſing token of his almighty 
Power let ug, view the tempeſt with reverence. 
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EMILI A, 


Oh, what a loud clap of thunder! May n not 
chat be a ſign that God is angry with us? | 


CmARLES 8 
No ſ urely. This ſtormy weather is a bleſ- 
ſing; it is of uſe to purify the air: the heat of 
the ſummer would, without theſe concuſſions, 
occaſion a great many contagious diſorders. 
Emilia, be eaſy, God loves us, we every day 
receive proofs of it; let us truſt in him, as we 
truſt our parents; —we cannot doubt their 
love, and have we leſs reliance on our heavenly 

Father? 
'E M ILIA. | 
1 let us haſten into the houſe; my fa- 
ther ſaid once, it was dangerous to look 2 
lightning. 15 
CHARLES. 


Except an extraordinary flaſh, it has much : 
the ſame effect as when you look at the ſun, the 
ſight is immediately dimmed. 2 

EDWARD. 
Do not go home, how can you be ſo fooliſh ? 
CHARLES. 


Though I do not fear the ſtorm myſt ” 1 
would not be ſo ill-natured as to oblige. Emilia 
to ſtand trembling here. I would avoid, with- 


out deſpiſing her weakneſs, It is weak to be 
afraid, but i impious | to mock the, 


i 
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We then haſtened home ; and ſoon: after the 
| ky cleared up, and I quickly ſaw: that: the 
thunder had been of uſe ; the air was cool, and 


every herb and flower revived, the garden was 


more fragrant than uſual i 
I thank you, dear mother, for the money 


you have ſent me. You ſay it is little, but I 


think it much. My thanks are due to you, for 


1 am certain you ſcarcely allow. yourſelf neceſ- 
2 ſaries, to enable me to, appear properly in this 


family; I feel your goodneſs, and will do my 
utmoſt to improve by the opportunity, and 
always remember the ſacrifice my mother has 
made, and the afﬀfeRtion. ſhe has ever ſhewn 
me. Dr. Bartlett. frequently mentions this 
- circumſtance, when we are alone; but my me- 


mory does not: need refreſhing—I love my 
mother, and long to tell her that 1 am her 


grateful and dutiful ſon.. : 
5 | 7 WILLIAM. 


LETTER XII. 


WIIIIAM to Mr Mor RTR. 


JUDGE of the good heart of Emilia; an 


accident yeſterday made it appear to advantage. 


She was. in the parlour with Edward, playing 


on the harpficord ; after ſhe had finiſhed the 


tune, ſhe went to look for a china flower-pot 


+ ones 0 
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in a china-cloſet near the parlour. She found 
what ſhe wanted; but ſtill loitered, looking at 
che china; and one jar ſhe would reach from 
a high ſhelf, though Edward cautioned her: 
the conſequence was, it fell out of her hand, 
and was daſhed to pieces. She trembled, well 
1 knowing it was a jar of great value. 
r 


EDWARD. 
— Mighty well, you would look at the china. 


EMILI A, 
Do not ſcold me, I am n fo ſorry ; 3 rather give 
me your advice. 
EDWARD. 


lean give you no advice; if you ſought every 
where you could not find ſuch another jar to 
match the one which is left. Why did you touch 
it? you muſt Cy be — you are ſo 
curious. 
EMIL IA. 

I will never be curious again, I aſſure you, 
I know I have done wrong. « 


_EDWARD. 

Now hear me, do not cry; I will tell you 
what you may do. Nobody has heard it, we 
will take the pieces and put them together be- 
hind a diſh; and to-morrow, all of a ſudden, 
you may fay you have heard ſomething fall in 
the cloſet; then go and look, and Lady Gran- 
diſon will think the cat threw it doun, bed ſome / 
other accident made it fall. = 
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 EMILI1A. 
No, Edward,—that I will never do; it 
would be much worſe — it — 
* curioſit . 
EDWARD. 


What will you do then ? ? your mother will 
be dif] pleaſed. 
EMIL IA. 

I would ſooner bear her diſpleaſure a week, 
than tell ſuch a falſehood. Hear me, I wil 
go to her, confeſs my fault; and indeed I ſhall 

be more careful for the future. 


© She then ran trembling to her mother ; but 
how was ſhe aſtoniſhed, when the good Lady 
ſpoke kindly to her. If you had broken all my 
china by accident, my child, I ſhould not have 
chid you; your fooliſh curioſity was blameable ; 
but your attention to truth has more than atoned 
for it: 1 find I can rely on your veracity. She 
kiſſed her mother's hand, and returned to tell 
us what had happened. Edward looked aſham- 
ed, and ſaid, he would never adviſe ſuch an 
artifice again, he ſhould not like to deccive ſuch 
a kind Lady, or loſe her good opinion. Char- 
les could not help ſaying, when we tell a lie we 
offer an affront to God. Dr. Bartlett often ob- 
ſerves, he is ever preſent, and abhors a liar. 


WILLIAM. 


* 
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LETTER XIII. 


WI IIIA fo FO Mor HER. 


OH! my dear mother, we are all here full 


of anxiety ; Charles, who went very early this 
morning on horſeback, with one of the ſervants, 
to pay Mr. Friendly a viſit, and promiſed to 
return early, is not yet come home; and it is 
paſt nine oi clock. He was always punctual— 


ſome mis fortune muſt have befallen him.—I do 


not know what to think, or fear. The night 
is very dark, and the weather ſtormy. Sir 
Charles has juſt ſent off a ſervant to obtain 
ſome information :—how we all * for his 
return ! 
Eleven o'clock. 'The ſervant is come back 3 


but no intelligence of Charles. He left Mr. 


Friendly*s ſoon after dinner, about four o'clock: + 
Dear mother, where can he be? Drowned, I 
fear :—perhaps—perhaps what? I am afraid 


even to write the ſtrange thoughts and con- 


jectures which come into my head—I never 
ſeemed ſo much alive before, my ſoul feels as 
if it would fly out of my body to ſearch for 
Charles—dear Charles! Lady Grandiſon fits 


| filent; Emilia does nothing but cry ; and Ed- 


ward runs through the houſe quite frantic: 
Sir Charles endeavours to comfort his Lady, 


and has Reed of comfort himſelf, He has ſent 
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ſeveral ſervants different ways, and waits im- 
patiently for day-break, when he intends going 
himſelf. —O that he would take me with him! 
One o*clock, and no news of Charles. We 
are none of us in bed—and indeed who could 
ſteep! My eyes feel as if they would never cloſe 


again—1I cannot cry. 


Half after four. Thank Heaven—Charles 


is ſafe. The ſervant, who attended him, is 
juſt arrived. It was not his fault, that we had 
ſo much uneaſineſs; no pleaſure—no company 
_ detained him.—But Sir Charles inſiſts on it, that 
we go to bed for a few hours. I cannot ſleep, 
though I muſt go to bed—1 do not want ſleep, 

Charles is ſafe. Why does my joy make me 
cry? I did not weep when I thought I ſhould 
never, O never ſee him more. — Well, I muſt go 
to this ſame bed. Good merning to you, Ma- 
dam. I declare the birds are TOE] to ſing 
—how can I ſleep? 


WILLIAM 
LETTER XIIn. 


WILLIAM to his Mornzx. 

7 
Now you ſhall hear the ſervant's account. 
I long to tell you all about an affair, which is to 
clear my friend; — for a moment you muſt not 
think ill of him. 
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Charles ſet out from Mr. Friendly's ſoon 
after dinner, Harry, his man, of courſe at- 
tended him. The weather had been all day 
lowering ; they quickened their pace; but ſuch 
a thick miſt aroſe gradually, they could ſcarcely 
ſee two yards before them. Charles, though 
he is very courageous, ſhewed ſome ſigns of 
fear, and they then rode ſlowly, obſerving every 
ſtep, when they ſaw at ſome little diſtance, a 
man lying in the middle of the road. What is 
that? faid Charles, holding-in his horſe. A 
man who has drank more than he ought, 1 
ſuppoſe, ' anſwered Harry. Pray, Sir, ride a 
little quicker, it grows late. No, replied Char- 
les, for if the man is drunk, we muſt endeavour 
to help him out of the highway, or he may be 
rode over in the dark. Saying ſo, he jumped 
off his 'horfe : but how terrifying was the ſight! 
— He ſaw an old officer lying weltering in his 
blood. He ſpoke to him; but received no an- 
| ſwer. - The gentleman is dead, cried Harry. 
No, no, interrupted Charles, he has only fainted 
through loſs of blood. What ſhall we,ds? h 
What can we do? replied Harry. Let usgallop 
on to the firſt village to procure aſſiſtance. What, 
and leave the man bleeding, ſaid Charles, with 
warmth; he wonld die before we couldgeven 
reach the village. —Do you not ſee how he 
| bleeds? Tie our horſes faſt to that tree, and 
make haſte to aſſiſt me, I muſt not let a man 
die without doing my beſt to ſave him. He 7 
then pulled off his clothes, and tore his ſhirt ; 
wr: _ 
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and finding that the wound was in the head, 
he wiped away the gore, and bound the linen 
round it; he did it ſeveral times before he could 
ſtop the effuſion. After the operation, they 
lied him cautiouſly, and laid him on the.grafy, 
near the road fide. Good heavens, ſaid Harry, 
it begins to be quite dark, and the miſt is ſo 
thick, we ſhall never be able to find our way 3 
and how uneaſy they will all be at home. O 
that is true, ſaid Charles; come, let us 80.— 
And he advanced a ſtep 25 two; but turning 
bis eyes on the poor officer, they filled with 
tears, and he ſtood thinking half a moment — 
and then burſt opt,—No, 1 cannot, will not 
leave you in this condition; I do not octaſion 
the uneaſineſs my parents will feel to gratify my- 
ſelf; I ought not to deliberate a moment: 
ride on directly to the next village, or to the 
firſt cottage you ſpy, and' prevail on ſome man 
to return with you; and all together we may 
carry this poor man to a ſhelter, _ procure 


5 * 
2255 HARRY. 


I 8 not leave you here alone, your father 
would never forgive-me. 
a: CHARLES, 


Heaven will preſerve me; and as to the 
Fwy I will take care it ſhall not fall on you. 
I tell you, if you will not go, I will go myſelf. 


Harry did not wait to > enpifiulets any more, 
but did as he was ordered; and fortunately ſoon 


- 
« 


ky 


officer on the hand-barrow; but the fatigue 
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reached a little farm-houſe, which they might 


have ſeen from the road, had it been a clear 


night. He went in and told the caſe to the 
man who lived there, and begged him and his 
ſon immediately to go with him. The farmer 


at firſt ſeemed reluctant, he was tired, and juſt 
preparing to go to bed, after a hard day's work; 


but when Harry told him he ſhould be well re- 
compenſed, he fetched a ſort of hand-barrow, 
and laid a mattraſs on it, and followed to 


the place. Before they reached it, Charles 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee the officer open his 


eyes, and come gradually to himſelf; and looked 
wiſt'ully at Charles, he ſaid, falteringly, Who 


are you, young man, who thus alone, this 


diſmal night, ſupports my wounded bead? Did 
you bind this linen round my temples? I have 
been ſo happy, replied Charles, as to arrive in 
time to be of ſervice to you; I had a ſervant 


with me, but I have ſent him for further aſſiſt- 
ance, that you may be removed to ſome houſe. 


What reflection, what fortitude! faintly gried 
the weak man.—D»o not exhauſt yourſeff, Sir, 
interrupted Charles; I have only done my duty 
—indeed my heart bled for you, I could not 
have left you. Harry and the men that moment 
joined them; they all afſuted, and laid the 


was too much for him, and he fainted again 

through weakneſs. They walked very flow, and 

at length brought him into the cottage; and 

Charles ſent the farmer for a ſurgeon. And 
Fa 
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what is now your intention? aſked Harry. To ſtay 
here this night, replied Charles; I cannot think 
of leaving this venerable old man with ſtrangers, 
who do not ſeem the moſt humane people in the 
world. Do you haſten home, and tell them what 
haas happened, and then I ſhall wait with comfort 
till to-morrow, and ſee myielf that the poor 
man is properly attended—T will be his nurſe, 
Harry was not willing to leave him ; but he 
' ſpoke in ſuch a poſitive tone of voice, Harry 
thought it vain to attempt to diſſuade him; ſo, 
much againſt his inclination, he rode away ; 
and would certainly have relieved us ſoon from 


All our anxiety, if the thick fog, and his vexation 


together, had not made him loſe, or miſtake 
the ſhort by-road, which leads directly through 
the wood to the houſe; he wandered about till 
the firſt peepof dawn, and then entered the par- 
Jour trembling. We had all our eyes and mouths 
open, ready to catch the news—and we began 
to aſk ſo many queſtions in a breath, Sir Charles 
was obliged to command ſilence, that we might 
Hear the account. He praiſed the ſervant, gave 
him à guinea, and deſired him to go to bed for 
an hour or two, and then come to him, before 
he returned to his ſon, to whom he would ſend 
a meſſage, and ſome money to enable him to 
pay the — and ſi ſupply the wants of the 
invakic. 


But how will the tender heart of my friend 
ſuffer, when he hears what we have endured. 
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Lady Grandiſon went to bed very ill; but, 1 
hope, the is now better; I have not 1 her 
this morning. I long to know if the poor officer 
zs alive or 4 


WII I IAM. 
LETTER XLIV. 
Wittian to his Mornzx. 


WE have Charles here again, dear mother. 
O how rejoiced was I to ſee him! The old 
officer is better, and we are all happy. 
We ſat down cheerfully this morning to 
breakfaſt, and did not then expect to ſee him. 
Emilia ſaw him firſt, ſhe flew from her chair; 
there is my dear brother Charles! cried ſhe, 
and ran to meet him as quick as poſſible. They 
eame into the houſe hand in hand; but Charles 
let his ſiſter's hand go, as he entered the roo m, 


and ran to his father.—!l will relate the converſa- ; 
tion word for word. 


CHARLES. 
Can you forgive me, dear "WE for having | 
cauſcd you ſo much uneaſineſs? | 
' $IR CHARLES. 


bans me embrace you—you are dearer to me 
than ever; our uneaſineſs was not your fault, - 
you have done your duty to your fellow-creature 


F 3 
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without forgetting your parents. How is the 
OA you have aſliftcd ? 
| „ WWATLLL. 
The 2 is better, but nin very weak. 
LADY GRANDISON, 


But, my dear, is he alone in that cottage ? 
Will they take proper care of him? 


CHARLES. 


I have not left him alone with them, his o own n 
ſon is now with him. As ſoon as the old gen- 
tleman recovered his recollection, he mentioned 
his place of abode, which was not very diſtant. 


I ſent to inform: his children of the accident; 


and his eldeſt ſon ſet off immediately, and ſoon 
arrived at the cottage. '' When I had committed 
him into the hands of his fon, I was —_ to 
return home to my parents. ; 


$1R CHARLES. 


| You were right, your preſence 1 was not 
then neceſſary; but has the poor man means 
to provide himſelf with what f is requiſite i in his 
weak ſtate? 


1 HARLE 8. 
1 ; 1 enquired, and find he is in very 2 
circumſtances. Did 1 do right, Sir? 1 only 
rewarded the farmer, and gave Harry a trifle: 


and now1 will return anne, of the money 5 
you ſent me. 
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En SIR CHARLES. 
You may keep it, and diſtribute it as you 

pleaſe. I am now treating you like a friend 

a man; allow you to exerciſe, according to 
the dictates of your on heart, the nobleſt pri- 
vilege of our nature, that of doing good: and 
da it often in ſecret, let the plaudit of your own 
: heart be your only recompenſe. 

ADY GSRANDISs OR. 

5 1 28 the wag ent Did you: leer 
t At er. 

Nn Ain CHARLES, — | 
8 me, I thought little of myſelf, L had 
before me 1 dying old man—T could think of 
nothing ele. I defired ſome clean ſtraw to be 
laid, near the ſick man's bed, but I made no 
uſe of it. My uneafineſs on your account, and 
my painful * for che ! banithed wy 
from my eyes. in : e 30d 

E Au I. I A. 


F 


Poor Charles, to be obliged to lep o on ſtraw. 


Fs on dd ., wp yy 


"CHARLES 


I ſhould have flept on that as well a in my. 
bed, if my heart had been at eaſe. 0 


SIR CHARLES. 


| Charles is right ; it is peace of mind * 
health of body which procures that refreſhing 
| ſleep ſo neceſſary to recruit our exhauſted pow- 
ers. The ſofteſt bed' will not afford * to a 
— mind, or a diſordered body. 1 


F 4 
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EDWARD. 


| Who knows, when I am in the army, how 
many nights I may be obliged to ſleep on the 
5 b without even the ftraw Emilia — 

s IR CHARLES. 

That may happen; and before young people 
make choice of a profeſſion, they ſhould arm 
themſelves againſt the inconveniences, which 
conſequently attend it: always remembering, 
that every ſtate of life has its pains and plea- 
ſures. Every ſtation is'eligible, and will afford 
us heart-felt joy, if we fill it conſcientiouſly : 
it is about our conduct, not our ſituation, that 


we ſhould beſtow moſt ** and be — 
anxious to avoid evil than pain. | 


EDWARD. 


A the king himſelf has bis cares 15 5 
ſorrows as well as the meaneſt of his en. 


81 CHARLES. 


en Certainly. He is a man, none are cxempe 3 
God is no reſpecter of perſons; they 8 
him, who do good, and attend to truth: it 


matters not whether it be 1 in a — or a 3 
hovel. 


? 


When we were ls Charles ſaid, 1 1 
my father would not be diſpleaſed with me; yet 
if it had been poſſible, I wiſhed not only to have 

ſpared him the anxiety my abſence occaſioned, 
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but to have aſked his advice. I followed the 
impulſe of my heart—yet I do it with more 


pleaſure, when his ſanction aſſures me my feel- 
ings do not lead my reaſon aſtray. 


WILLIAM. | 


"LETTER M. 
WILLIAM to iis MO THER. 


TI HAVE another proof to give you, my 
honoured mother, of the goodneſs of heart 
Charles continually exhibits. A gentleman, 
who viſits very frequently this family, made 
him a preſent of a beautiful ſpaniel; young 
Falkland, our neighbour, had often aſked for 
it; but the gentleman refuſed to give him it, 
becauſe he treats his own dogs cruelly. You. 
muſt know, Falkland has alceady five dogs, 
beſides cats, pigeons, and a parrot. Theſe 
afford him his chief employment; not to make 
them happy, but to pleaſe himſelf. Though he 
has ſo many, he was very much vexed that he 
could not get this dog. And what do you think 
happened? The dog died ſuddenly, and we 
have by chance. diſcovered that Falkland made 
one of his ſervants poiſon the poor animal. 
What monſters there are in the world! Yes, 
he muſt be a monſter, I . who deprives 
anotller of 4 pleafute when be receives no, 
„ at 
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| benefit from it himſelf. But the following con- 
verſation, when we were walking in the garden, 


ſoon after the diſcovery, will let you ſee bow 
Charles behaves, even when he is | angry. 


WILLIAM. 
1 cannot help grieving about the poor dog. 
CHARLES. 


3 acknowledge I am very ſorry; I did not 
think that the loſs of a dog would have affected 

me in ſuch a manner ;—but it was a very faith- 

ful one—and then the horrid agonies it endured 

5 . cannot forget its groans. 

F DWAR B. 


n was 4 villaindus 2Qion of Falkland to 

5 deſtroy that poor beaſt in ſuch a manner.—-cIf it 

had happened to me, I could never forgive him. 
CHARLES. 


1 3 1 could not i hie, T aue 
be as wicked as himſelf. 


aA. | 
You | are too * I, for ay part, d. 


| has. 


cn ARI IS. 

1 4o wot hate him, but I deſpiſe his vices; 
and I pity him, for it is mueh to be feared he 
will become a bad man; 'aH envious cruel heart 
ſeldom reforms Ret, De! Tories , 


v YT 


Yeſterday you called that treacherous fellow | 
friend ;—you fee you are ſometimes miſtaken. 
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1 on eau 1 

1 00 apt to be miſtaken in 42 701 de 
it ĩs fo  pleaſ ant to love and think welt WW Tong 

1 . 


But will you any longer keep up the 3 


-. ance? 


CHARLES. 


No, certainly, without m father deſires mn. 
1 ſhould with difficulty conceal my diflike—it 
vas Tuch = 2 mean action. 


| " "EDWARD. 


sl Now you ſpeak to. my 1 and, 
if you like it, I will give him a good drubbing.— — 


Say Jes, and I will make his bones N As: 


Sq ar 12 6 5 35 
. i; I Th 2 « ela A rx b. . 8 2 


That would not give r me back my poor dog. - 


1 
. 4 © 


EDWARD. 


I will tell you what—he has five dogs, let 
us —_ ſome of them ; that be 3 at 
wo: : . 1! A . 

ee, 


Ba theſe poor dog what have they 1 


EDWARD. 


I am curious to know, what my uncle il 
ſay of this pretty trick; he has N Top 
ey of young Falkland. 


CHARLES. 
T hat is a fign he could penetrate ing his 


14 215 


S 


"revenge—l ſhould 
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mind, and ſaw his bad temper. I will, in fu- 


ture, pay more attention to his advice, and 


obſervations on characters, But now I think 


- "of j it, Edward, we will — tell my father that 


F -Ikland poiſoned my dog. Let us try to make | 
him feel aſhamed, by ſhewing him we deſpiſe 
like to mortify him this way. 


WILLIAM. 
| You are very generous. 
| CHARLES. 


r . 
9 


- ia us talk of ſomething elſe—my Fg is 


dead, I will try to make myſelf eaſy—I wiſh I 


could forget the torments it endured—lt i is a | 
"7 _ Teng. Ls | 


„ ON ens ; 
Lak, look | Win do. I fee . in that 
—— 
WILLIAM. 
Hs is parrot. | 8 
ka EDWARD. = Co an 
How fortunate |—It is Falkland's parrot ;- 


it. has flown away from him, and perched itſelf 


there: it looks frightened. How vexed he will 
be—be Mould not have that creature again for 


_ Ins. 


CHARLES. 
Hos the © poor creature treinbles —T can 


climb ſoftly up the tree ang catch it; Ao not 


___ Hee. 3 
5 = ph | 44 = 


8 3 2 
R 4 4 4 # * 
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: EDWARD. 
And ſo * will ſend i it to Falkland . to | 
pleaſe him 
CHARLES. 
No, for ſomething _ 
EDWARD. 


He has killed your dog, and you will allow 
his favourite parrot to live when it is in your 
power. I think it mean: ſpirited.— Can you 
have a better opportunity to * yourſelf © on 
that raſcal? | 
| CHARLES. 


Ye, I can take a. more noble revenge; is 
returning good for evil, I ſhall let him ſee how 
much I am his ſuperior: and that vill highly 
gratify me. a eee 17 bar 
Tinwedictely Charles mounted the tree, and 
caught the bird, whoſe, feet were , entangled i in 
the branches. Be then ſent it by a ſervant to 
Falkland-and returned to us with a ſmiling 
face; 1 hardly ever faw fo much ſatisfaQion in” 
his countenance : and when Edward ſtill con- 
tinued to laugh at him, he replied, I. felt plea- 
ſure in returning good for evil, my pride 
pelled me to act thus, as well as a ſenſe of ug 
I do not pretend to any great merit in comu ering 
one feeling to gratify another, but I ſhould have 
been inexcuſable if I had tormented an innocent 
helpleſs: bird, merely to vex a being I deſpiſe. 
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Nay, my anger would haye been mean and ſelf- 
| iſh; I ſhould only reſent the loſs of my dog, and 
not feel indignation on account of the viges 
this loſs has forced me to diſcoyerin a character . 
I was partial to. I ſhall forget my dpg, long 
before I ſhall be able to drive from my remem- 
brance a cruel action done by a fellow-creature. 
Charles looked [teaſed, and Edward 2 to 
blame en I tried to :amufe him. | 


. OUT WILLIAM. 


E « 2 «'p * 1 
? F 3? 445 , - ; * 3 Þ P :(; R 4374-0 
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LETTER XLVI. 


[fa e 


Rane 1 Mar HER, | 1 110 
WE had 2 a whole 2 of ere 


bags; ad we ketd the baſket” to * them 
front being bruiſed, for thoſe that fa to the 
ground win not Klep.” Some country gl irk 
had been dbſerving' our etnptoymenit; ; and one 
of ther ſpoke” to Harry, agerly looking a the 
__ p 1 


any e e 
1 %% 


Wha does that girl want? | . 
era ee 3 
HARRY. 74 4 10 oy 


the res nie to alk you for ſome apples for : 
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a ſick mother; and. 1 know the poor woman 


has been a long time ill. 


"CHARLES. 


| For a fick mother W h 4 good id, Fe 


give her as many as ſhe can carry; let her have | 
ſome for herſelf as well as her mother. 


HARRY. 


Shall 1 give her ſome of theſe ſmall ones, 
which are not of « very good kind? 34-51 
en A u KRK .. Fo 
8 you give the ſick what i is not 

good? No, the ſhall have ſome of them I ga- 
thered juſt now; they grew on my own tree, 

and the branches were bent down with the weight 
of the fruit. My tree neyer bore ſo much be- 

fore; let me give part of my abundance * 

thoſe Who have none. | 

EDWARD. 


3 do K not blame you, Charles ; but thoſe com: 
mon prope are always aſking for —— 
ena. i 
If they did not 'aſk they would ſeldoni'get ap 
thing. Dear Edward, we aſk daily of God; 
permit then at leaſt that thoſe indufffious people 
alk of us, who are made of the ſame thateri al 7 
and in whoſe veins the ſame blood flows It i is, 
az much our duty to ſpare part of our ſuperflui- | 
ties to relieve their accidental. diſtreſs ; as it is | 
theirs to work to ſupply their daily wants. 1 
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| - * NMI IL A. 
ad we ſhould not, in any degree, merit the 
| abundance we enjoy, if we refuſed to give a part 
af it to the poor. I will tell my mother, and I 
am ſure ſhe will ſend more than a baſket of ap- 
ples to the ſick woman, and the good daughter 
, who takes care of her. 


5 When we returned, Sir ** after look- , 
ing at the fruit, ſaid, How wiſe and good is 
God, who thus provides for our comfort and 
pleafure. The fruits of the earth, which ought 
only to be ate in warm weather, periſh as the 
winter comes on; but theſe wholeſome dainties 
may be preferved to cheer us when the earth 


33 ceaſes to bring forth, and the leaves die on the 


boughs. How many perſons are daily eating the 
proviſions, the different ſeaſons afford, and for- 
get to thank the Giver, forget to imitate him, 
dy imparting part of the bleſſings which are ſo 
liberally beſtowed. —You- read the parable of the 
man, who, iinſtead of opening his heart, when 
his ſtores increaſed, was for pulling down his 
| barns and building more capacious ones; but that 
very night his ſoul was required to quit the body. 
be had pampered. He who dwelleth in r 
laugheth to ſcorn the deſigns, of the proud; and 
fruſtcatt the plans of the fooliſh man, who tries 
to. for years to come, when he is not 
| certain, that he ſhall many hangs be permitted 
to breathe the breath of life. They only enjoy 
life, who fear not death. „ 5 
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| Juft now Sir Charles has received a letter from 
Lady M, requeſting him to permit Charles 
to viſit his uncle, Lord M——, who has been 
ſomet ime in a declining ſtate of health. To-mor- 

row my friend departs with Dr. Bartlett; I ſhall 

long for his return, every place will appear fo 
dull when he is gone; but he has promiſed to 
write to me, and I will ſend you his letters, and 
take care of them, that I may read them again 
when I come home for they then will be all l 
ſhall have of Charles—1 hate theſe * 

Farewell. 5 5 


w 11112. 
i 
"LETTER XLWL 
Cu ARLES fo WILLIAM. 


WE have had a tedious journey, Fw Wil. 
iam. Fooliſh ignorant people would ſay, it fore- 
| boded no good; but we have been better inſtruQ-. 
ed, and have not been allowed to catch thoſe 
weak prejudices, which, my tutor ſays, produce 
more than half the ills of life ; and are a greater 
weight on the ſpirits, than the real unavoidable 
_ evils. 

Well, now for a full and true account of all 
our diſaſters. When we came to the ſecbd ſtage, 
ve could not get freſh horſes, and thoſe we had 
were ſcarcely able to drag the chaiſe. One lag- 


_ and the other very unwillingly 1 00gut 
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into its old pace; yet, though any human crea- 


ture, I thought, would have pitied them, 'the 


poſtilon gave them laſh after laſh, till my pa- 


tience was quite exhauſted, and I remonſtrated 


with him: indeed the ſtrokes went to my heart; 
and ] felt as if I had rather have called the hocſe 
my brother, than the wretch who treated him 


with ſuch bacbarity, who, | whiſtling, turned his 


unmoved face to me, while he ſmacked his whip. 


I ſoon perceived that the harnefs had galled one 


of the horſes.; well might-it winch, poor wretth? 
Lat laſt it tottered, and fell. The paſtilion 
again began ta uſe his whip ; but we interpoſed ; 

T could not help aſking him if he had any bowels? 

He ſtared at me, and ſaid, fine talking, it is only 
riuſt, it muſt be beat out of him. Ah! my dear 
friend, of what uſe is a good education ? this 


man ſeemed fo: thoughtleſs, as not even to know 


he was cruel: "my * was | turned into com- 


paſſi on. 


We waited a ſhort tine; but we ſoori ound 


the horſes could not draw us to the next ſtage. 


There was no remedy. or akernative, we muſt A 
walk till we could meet with a houſe, ot remain 


in the chaiſe till Harry could bring another. Dr. 
Bartlett determined to walk, though it was a 


very wet evening, and to leave Harry not only 


to take care of the luggage, but to prevent the 


phſtilion from exerciſing wanton cruelty on the 
fallen beaſt. We walked in the rain, along a 
very bad road; dut 1 ſhould not have minded 
theſe trifling inconveniences; if Dr. Bartlett had 
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not been expoſed to e was far better than 
hearing the laſhes reſound on the horſe's fide, ; 
and ſeeing the look of patient anguiſh, which the . 


poor animal caſt on the driver—indeed I cannot 
forget it. | 


We haſtened red but the rain was fo 
heavy, we were wet through before we reached 
a little farm on a common. I his little abode, 
ſtolen from the waſte, ſaid my tutor, will afford 
us 2 ſhelter. A cheerful light, which darted 
through a window, no ſbutter guarded, ſeemed 
ta invite us to houſe ourſelves, and we knocked 
with our ſticks againſt the door; it was quickly. h 
opened, and a venerable old man, bending be- 
| neath the weight of years, deſired us to enter, 
and in the, chimney corner we ſaw an old wo- 

man, ſitting near the blazing hearth, whoſe icht 
had attracted us; and a girl was preparing ſome 
cabbages for their ſupper. . We mentioned our, 
accident to account for our intruſion, and * 
ve were ſpeaking, the old woman ſtirred the fire 
and deſired us to approach and dry ourſelves. 
Me did ſo.— What a refreſhment! Never, no 

never did I find the fire ſo comfortable as at thi 
moment. What a bleſſing it is, thought I, that 
there is ſo much fewel—and what muft thoſe, 
ſuffer, who, wet and. numbed, cannot pracure 
a fire to dry their rags, or warm their ſhiveri 
limbs; I now feel. for, them more than CP 
looked at the infide of the cottage with ſome at- 
tention ; 3 what a difference there is between it 


and our elegant houſe, Shang L and yet. tho, 
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old couple ſeem to be bent by years, not care. 
The rich have luxury and liſtleſſneſs, the poor 
labour and repoſe, whiſpered the Doctor, when 
I mentioned to him: the doubts which were ſtrug- 
gling in my mind; God is ſtill the Father of us 
all, and provides for all his numerous family. 
Gentlemen, ſaid the old man, though I can- 
not give you much good cheer, you are welcome 
to what | have. My daughter will fry ſome ba- 
con and eggs, to help out the cabbage, and I 
believe I can find a bottle of ſtrong beer What 
ſay you, Dame, is there not one ſaved for Chriſt- 
mas? We muſt bring it out of its hiding place 
for the gentlemen ; for after being wet they will 
want ſomething to comfort their hearts. And 
our bed too is at your ſervice. Dr. Bartlett re- 
_ fuſed the bed, becauſe he would not put them to 


any inconvenience ; but they inſiſted on it, and 


ſaid, they could ſleep in the loft, in their daugh- 
ter's bed, who would not matter lying on the 
floor one night; and for matter of that, ſaid 
the old man, I ſhould not mind doing ſo one 
ht myſelf. 
Whit the cloth was 1 and the girl was. 
a long time placing two knives and forks and a 
broken ſaltcellar, we got into converſation, and 
the Doctor obſerving ſhe did not put any more 
on the table, told his hoſt, we muſt all ſup toge- 
ther, and drink ſociably the Chriſtmas ale. If 
you deſice it, maſter, replied he, it ſhall be done, 
for though you be pretty ſpoken gentlemen, I 1 
* mayhap, you might be too proud to 
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eat with poor folks; no offence, I hope, if L 
| Tpeaks my mind —Old John is fond of plain- 
dealing, when there is neither ſin nor ſhame in 
| it.—The old woman gave his ſleeve a pull; ſhe 
thought ſhe underſtood good-breeding, for ' ſhe 
had been ſeveral times in *Squire Anderſon's 
kitchen, and madam's own woman had ſpoken 
to her. The ſupper ſtopped our mouths, and a 
friendly one it was, I never eat any thing with 
ſach an appetite I believe the bacon and eggs 
were remarkably good. I did not want a variety 
of diſhes to coax my palate, I aſſure you. 

The ale made John talk, and tell us many 
droll ſtories, nor could dame ſtop him, though 
ſhe trod on his toes, and winked ſignificantly. 
The ſtrong beer gave him courage to laugh at 
the good breeding ſhe had acquired in the 
?Squire's kitchen, and even to mimick the fine 
words Mrs. Betty, madam's own maid, uſed to 
bring out, when ſhe condeſcended to ſpeak to 
the vermin; for ſhe deſpiſed low life, and never 
demeaned herſelf. The old woman was half an- 
gry; but yet, ſhe was glad to let us hear how 
ſhe had been honoured. And, conſcious ſhe knew 
better than her huſband, hoped as how we would 
not be affronted, as John had an honeſt heart, 
and meant not to diſparage any body, for all 
he was ſo fond of joking. 

We then heard the chaiſe moving flowly ; we ; 
Tpoke to Harry, and defired him to bring us 
another next morning, and went to hed. The 

bed was hard, yet I flept ſo ſoundly Dr. Bart- 
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lett had ſome difficulty to wake me, when Harry 


arrived. 
We took leave of John an his dame, and 

the latter made her beſt curtſy, though it was 

into the mud at the door of the hut, when Dr. 

Bartlett gave them a guinea, and I promiſed to 

ſend them a ſide of bacon, and a few bottles of 

ſtrong beer, before Chriſtmas. 

I will write ſoon again. Farewel. 


CHARLES. 


LETTER XVII. 


c to WII IIa x. 


I COULD not gueſs the reaſon why my ak 
ſent in ſuch a hurry for me. Now you ſhall 


hear, and certainly I am very ee The 


day after I arrived, he took hold of my hand, 
uv were alone, and preſſing it, he ſaid, I have 
obſerved with pleaſure your improvement, 


Charles; you are the worthy ſon of a good fa- 


ther, and I doubt not will render his latter 
days happy—he deſerves it, for he has made 
mine comfortable, I bluſh- not to tell you, by 
teaching me to conquer . myſelf and . practiſe 


virtue. You have from your infancy been 


taught more by example than precept, and have 
not any inveterate bad habits to combat with. 
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Happy youth l ſhew your gratitude to heaven 
for this ineſtimable bleſſing; to you much has 
been given, and much indeed is required. He 
then preſented me with a paper, and added, 1 


now give you my eſtate in Hampſhire, it is let 
out in ſmall farms, and produces about one 


thouſand pounds clear yearly rent; my life 
draws nigh to a clofe, and I wiſhed to give you 
myſelf this teſtimony of my eſteem. © 

1 do not know in what ſtyle I thanked my 
uncle, I was ſo ſurpriſed; but I am fure I 
felt grateful, and he muſt have ſeen what I 
could not expreſs. 

The whole family cn me, ah in- 
deed paid me many compliments, which I think 

I do riot merit. If I have ſpent my time in 

uſc ful exerciſes, did not my father render thoſe 
exereiſes pleaſant ? And if I have endegvoured 
to be good, I only followed an example I ad- 
mired. Believe me, William, all this deſerves 
no re ward, I think I merely do my duty: and 
if I did not I ſhould be u nhappy. My pleaſure 
in the purſuit of ſcience is neceſlary to keep 
me from the liſtleſſneſs of an idle life. Yes, 
ſhould ſome one ſay, Charles Grandiſon does 
his duty, be is ſtudious, he honours his parents, he 
loves his fellow- creatures: I ſhould anſwer, I do 
not know how all this has happened, and why yon 
wonder at it; I muſt do ſo or loſe the favour of 
God, —loſe the eſteem of my parents, whom I 
love ſo dearly; and as to my fellow creatures, 
1 cannot help loving them, and doing them 
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good; it is not only the 2 but the 
* of my life. 
Dr. Bartlett writes to my . 1 1 FREY : 


5 not but you will hear the letter read. We are 
to return through London; I cannot. 


| _ out my letter though I have much to ſay, as I 


1 muſt attend my uncle, he has juſt ſent for me. 
I can only then aſſure that I am * 
— ; 
_ 5 CHARLES. 


0 ; bx - x 


LETTER XLIX. 


WIIIIAM to his Mor HER. 


M friend Charles is returned, dear mother; 
with what joy was he received. The ſervants 
were all in the lobby to wiſh him health and 

Tong life to enjoy his eſtate z and the tenants ga- 

thered about the gate, and uttered their good 
wiſhes in a moſt audible roar. The next day 
many of the neighbouring families came to con- 
gratulate him. An old gardener, who has lived 
thirty or forty years in the family, and is allow- 


ed to cultivate a little farm in the pleaſure- 


grounds, came this ' morning, juſt after ſome 
company had left us, leaning on his crutch. 
Charles received him not only with civility, but 
kinidneſs; and the venerable grey-headed man's 
blefling brought tears into his eyes. See if he is 
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not going to weep, ſaid Edward, as ſoon as 
the gardener's back was turned; would you not 
think, William, that he received more pleaſure 
from that old man's viſit, than all the reſt of 
the viſitors afforded him. You have juſt gueſſed 
it, replied Charles ; his ſimple earneſt prayers 
for my preſervation ſeemed to come from his 
heart, and they went much nearer mine than all 
the fine compliments I before heard dropped 
with a cool tone of voice. 85 
But I muſt not forget to tel you, that Charles, 
ſoon after his arrival, entreated his father to 
take the eſtate for ſome time into his own hands. 
I ſhould be very un appy, my dear parent, to 
be independant of you; receiving favours from 
you, is the greateſt pleaſure of my life O do not 
deprive me of it! Sir Charles appeared affected, 


and ſaid, I will manage it for you, my fm, . 


and we will together viſit the different farms; 
you ſhall enquire into all the family concerns 
of your tenants, and become the protector and 

friend of thoſe who, in ſome meaſure, are de- 
pendant on you. You will then be able to judge 
of their wants, and animate their induſt-v. 
We are ſoon to return to London: I ſhall 
not perhaps have an opportunity of writing 
again before we ſet off, but certainly will the 
day we reach town. 

| w * LLIA N. 


Yor Þ. - pO: 
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LETTER L. 
WILLIAM to his MOTHER. 


LAST night, dear mother, we again entered 
«this great city; I ſhould have written as I pro- 
miſed, but I was too late for the *. and 1 
have a long ſtory to tell you. 

Poor Harry broke his leg while we were on 
the road; à hack-horſe threw him, as he was 
turning ſuddenly to open a gate. Charles ran 
to him, and ſupported him in the- carriage 
till we arrived at a large town; ſoon after we 
reached it, Sir Charles, who was in another 
carriage with Lady Grandiſon, Emilia, and 
Edward, overtook us, and were inſtantly inform- 
ed of the accident. A ſurgeon was immediately. = 
ſent for, and the bone ſet; but his leg was 
ſhattered in ſuch a dreadful manner, the ſurgeon 
apprehends he will always be a cripple. Sir 
Charles ſtaid in the room while the operation 
was performed, to ſupport Harry's ſpirits. 

I forgot to mention, that Dr. Bartlett was 
not with us, he did not return to Grandiſon- 
Hall with Charles, he had ſome buſineſs of 
his own to ſettle in town. Charles and I had a 
'hired chaiſe to ourſelves, and we, with Harry 
to attend us, always rode firſt to provide a good 
fire for Lady Grandiſon, who has been for 
Tome time a little r el. 1 
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Sir Charles never travels with much ſtate, 
Harry was the only ſervant we had with us. 
On his own account he did not care, he expected 
to ſleep in his own houſe that night; but he 
did not like to leave a faithful ſervant, in his 
preſent weak ſtate, entirely to the care of 


ſtrangers. I will give you his own words, for 
they made an impreſhon on me. 


"SIR CHARLES © 
Providence has placed men in different fitua- 
tions, to facilitate the main end of life, im- 
provement in virtue; yet diſtreſs brings us all 
on a level again, we are then no longer maſter 
and ſervant, but. men; worldly diſtinctions are 
forgot, and nature aſſerts her primitive equality. 
I would not negle paying to the meaneſt of my 
fellow-creatures, the attention I might need 
from them, if I did, I ſhould forfeit my own 
eſteem. Was Lady Grandiſon well, I would 
ſtay this night to nurſe Harry, and to-morrow 
ſend him one of his fellow-ſervants.—-Charles 
eagerly caught his father's hand. 
CHARLES, 85 
O, my dear father, do you go with my mo- 
ther, and let me remain to repreſent you, let 
me nurſe Harry. 1 ſhould be happy to con- 
vince him, that I did not fit up with the old 


officer, becauſe he was a Ee, but bee 


cauſe he was a man. 15 


8IR CHARLES, 


This offer I expected from you, my FO 
G 2 
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and donot want to be importuned to grant your 
requeſt, William ſhall remain with you, and 
before to-morrow night, I will ſend Robert to 
take your place. With what delight do I per- 
ceive that your heart opens itſelf to thoſe true 
Pleaſures which dignify and cultivate the mind. 
Your kindneſs to Harry will ſoften his bodily 
Pain, and you will feel yourſelf in wet exerciſes | 
your chief — muſt conſiſt. 


Sir Charles foon after let us, and we went 

to ſit in Harry's room; as he was fallen aſleep, 
ve each took a book, we would not converſe 
leſt we ſhould diſturb him. Charles had enquir- 
ed of his mother, what kind of nouriſhment 

was the moſt proper for the invalid, and took 
Care to order it to be ready, that he might have 

ſome refreſhment when he awoke, We had 

ſome weak wine and. water, and a cruſt of 

bread; and in the night the landlord — 
us ſome coffee. 

Harry would fain have perſuaded us to go 
to bed; but Charles reſclutely refuſed, and it 
Was _ happy we did not, for the poor man 
was de lirious, and tried to get out of bed. And 
I believe he would have torn the bandage off 
his leg, if Charles, who was the only perſon he 
rceclle&ed, had not entreated him to let it 
alone. He obeyed him did I not ſay truly, it 
was happy we were there? I could not help ob- 

N ſerving, that while Charles was buſy about him, 
ke did not ſeem to be afraid of any accident 
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which might have happened to himſelf. When 
Harry became compoſed, I mentioned to him 
the remark I had made, and owned I ſhould have 
been afraid to have held Harry, when he looked 
ſo frantic. Hear his anſwer. When am doing 
what I think right, I never feel any thing like 
fear—ſhould I be killed aſſiſting a fellow-creature, 
would it not be a glorious death? But J will tell 
| you when I have felt fear. Once or twice 1 
have been in danger in a crowd, into which I 
entered to procure amuſement or gratify idle 
eurioſity; then, indeed, I was afraid, and 1 
thought, if I now loſe my life, how can Ianſwer 

to my Creator for riſking it. This ſingle thought 
deprived me of the courage you admire : nothing 
terrifies me, when I can pray to God, and am 
conſcious I am obeying his holy will. 
I ſhall not ſoon forget this night, dear mo- 
ther; the ſtillneſs of it, and the fight of Harry, 
who was perhaps on his death-bed, made me 
think very ſeriouſly, and! could not help praying 
to God, to enable me ſo to live, that I might 
not fear death. I uſed often to wiſh tobe ok, 
but in this ſick chamber, theſe wiſhes appeared 
fooliſh, I only defired to be good. I felt the 
truth of Sir Charles's obſervation, that this was 
the ſolid diſtinction between man and man; 
I wondered I had not thought ſo before, the 
virtuous only appeared great in my eyes, becauſe 

they can conquer death, and do not dread the 
end of life. And Charles agreed with me, that 
thoſe who overcome the ſoreſt earthly evil, mu 
G 3 
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certainly be the truly great. We talked of all 
the heroes we had read an account of in hiſtory, 
and obſerved that few died happily whoſe chief 
aim had not been to benefit mankind, rather 
than obtain a great name for themſelves. But 
I ſhould tire you if I was to relate the whole of 
our converſation, on at we ſeldom talked 
of before. 
Towards morning Harry fell aſleep, and 
awoke quite ſenſible; I was glad of it, for it is a 
ſhocking thing to ſee a man deprived of reaſon. 
How dependent he is! I now recolle& Dr. 
| Bartlett's words, That it is the right uſe of 
reaſon, which makes us Ee: of every = 
human being. | 
We fat with Harry all day and 1 to 
divert him; and he was diverted. Robert came 
in the evening, and bronght a note from Sir 
Charles, in which he deſired us to ſleep at the 
inn that night, and ſet off for London early i in 
the morning. ” 
Come, ſaid Charles, the ſun is not yet ſet, 
let us take a* walk and look about the town, 
while ſupper is preparing. It is cold, replied I. 
Yes, anſwered Charles, but let us not mind 
that. There is nothing better at this ſeaſon 
than to be accuſtomed to rough weather, and 


to harden ourſelves againſt the winter. You | 


will ſee this winter, continued he, how little 
I care for wind, froſt, rain, or ſnow. I never 


ſtay in the houſe, I run through all weathers. 
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At this moment we came to a ſmall cottage, 
where an old woman ſat at a ſpinning-wheel, . 
| ſhe ſeemed to be very poor. Let us go in and 
ſee her fpm, ſaid Charles; and we entered, 
begging the woman not to take it amiſs, as we 
did not wiſh to interrupt her, but to ſee her ſpin. 
She began to talk to us, ſtil}- turning her wheel. 


| __ You are very diligent, ſaid Charles. I muſt be 
ſo, replied the old woman, for it is my only ſup- 


port, except a trifle the gentry give me, in the 
winter, to buy coals, for they are very dear, 
and my hands are ſometimes ſo cold, I cannot 
turn my wheel. Charles then aſked, if her 
daily labour was ſufficient to procure her bread. 
She anſwered yes, but it ſometimes happens in 
the winter, when I have fewel to buy, that I 
have not money to purchaſe flax, and then 1 
muſt fit in. the cold idle and hungry. And is 
there nobody that will lend you a trifle, cried 
Charles, when you are in ſuch extreme diſtreſs? 
Good lack, faid the old woman, I dare ſay there 
are many good he arts in the world; but the rich, 
| who are tender-hearted, fit in their warm par- 
lours, and do not ſee the hardſhips we poor folk 
undergo. Charles then gave her a guinea and 
| we. hurried out of the cottage, to avoid her 
thanks.; but her bleſſings followed us. 
While we were at ſupper, he enquired of the 
landlard, if ſhe was an induſtrious woman; he 
aſſured us ſhe was, and patiently endured many 
hardſhips rather than become burdenſome to the 
2 Charles then deſired him to fury her 
8 4 
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with coals the enſuing winter; let her turn her 
wheel glibly, and I will pay you, good — when 
1 ſee you in the ſpring. 

We viſited Harry, and Charles deſired to be 
called, if he was very ill during the night. Har- 
ry looked pleaſed ; Ah! Sir, ſaid he, I find you 
eare for a poor ſick —— as well as for a 
gentleman. 


Before we went to bed we could not help 
— of the old woman. 


CHARLES. F 

How happy it is for her that ſhe can work, 
and keep out of the work-houſe; even in her 
old age her induſtry enables her to be uſeful 
to ſociety, and 3 a little abode of her 
. N 

WILLIAM. 

Yet we flight ſuch coarſe hands; where 
ſhould we get linen, if there were not induſtri- 
ous ſpinners ? 
8 CHARLES. 

That we do not think of, we are apt to de- 
ſpiſe, as you obſerve, the uſeful work of ſuch 
coarſe hands, which we could not do without; 
and admire the embroidery the ladies work 
merely for ornament, And why? Becauſe the 
ſoft fingers of the 2 do their work in ele- 
yu rooms, and the poor labour in huts. 

WILLIAM. 

And yet, according to our reaſoning laſt 

night, the poor woman who works to carn her 
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bread, or clothe her children, is a much more 
reſpeQable member of ſociety, than the lady 


who employs herſelf about work which can only 
procure her praiſe. os 


CHARLES. 


Barren praiſe, my dear William, for De... 
Bartlett has ſaid, that it is very dangerous to 
allow ourſelves to be pleaſed with any commen- 
dation, which is not beſtowed on our virtue.. 
But I have ſeen ſome ladies, who negleQed their 
children to prepare ornaments for their perſons. 
And when they had them. on they looked like 
dolls; I could not reſpect them as J — the 
old woman. 

WILLIAM, 

I will never complain of the cold again, but 
rather encounter it, that I. may be put in mind 
of the diſtreſſes the poor have to ſtruggle with. 
Had you turned back whea I complained, this: 
poor old ſoul would have loft the comfortable 
fire you have procured her this winter.. - 


We. went to bed, ſlept ſoundly, and ſet off 
in good ſpirits, after hearing from Harry that 
he had paſſed a better night. I will now con- 
clude this long letter; but ficſt let me tell you, 
we are to viſit fre manufactories ſoon, to 
learn to value the labours of the poor, and the 


uſeful cnployments. 0 ol life. - 
| WILLIA M.. 


G 5 
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LETTER LIL 
WILLIAM t * MOTHER. 


I MENTIONED to you that I expeQed to ſee 
Tome manufactories; yeſterday Dr. Bartlett 
conduQted us all, except Edward, who is gone 
For a ſhort time to viſit a relation, to ſeveral ; 
and our curioſity was fully ſatisfied. I had ſeen 
ſome formerly, but without taking much notice 
of them: I viewed them all as ſomething very _ 
common and rather mean; the caſe is altered 
now, I am taught to reaſon about them, and to 
_ admire the goodneſs of God diſplayed in the 
Ingenuity of man. O, my dear mother, how 
wonderful are the ways of Providence! I muſt 
repeat an obſervation of Dr. Bartlett's before I 
relate a converſation which paſſed between 
Emilia, Charles, and I, after we returned 
home. 
The poor, ſaid he, whilſt they are earning 
their own bread, provide neceſſaries and ſuper- 
fluities for the . who, in return, often to 
aggrandize themſelves, fight their battles, plan 
their laws, and enable the mechanics to ſend 
their work to foreign markets. The labourer 
alſo, who tills the ground, and anxioufly turns 
the produce to a good account, that he may be 
able to pay his rent, is protected by the rich, 
and may reaſonably expect to ſolace hinifelf 
after his toil, under the ſhade of the trees his 
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fathers have planted, or thoſe he himſelf has 
reared. Thus does heaven bind us all together, 
and make our mutual wants the ſtrong cement 
of ſociety; and even the follies of individuals 
are ſo overruled as to produce good to the whole. 
1 wel now for our converſation. 


CHARLES. 


You do not complain, I hope, that you have 
taken the trouble to accompany us. 


5 W I. I LI AM. 
Complain, no, I ſhould have been very 
ſorry to have miſſed fo OY and A 
Aa ſight. 

CHARLES. 


1 for my part, am very well pleaſed. What 
| ſkilful, laborious men there are in the world ; 
and how much of the comfort of our lives, Fa 
pends on the exertions of our fellow-crea- 
tures; . and muſt ariſe from the labours of thoſe 
poor uneducated proper, the rich are too apt to 
deſpiſe. 


| WILLIAM. 


; = 1 have often ſeen that perſons of high 
rank treat them as if they were not made of the 
ſame flcſh and blood. —I have ſeen that they 
| ſcarcely moved their hats to a mechanic, though 
he bows himſelf almoſt to the ground. 


EMILIA. 
That appears to me to be very wrong. 
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CHARLES. 
It is indeed a very perverſe pride, for with 
all their riches, they could not do without thoſe 
uſeful men. O, thought I, when I ſaw the 
| weaver, who ſat ſweating before his loom, this 
man exhauſts his vigour to procure me a great 
comfort, linen. Without him, the flax, that 
valuable plant, which the earth produces for 
this purpoſe, would be uſeleſs. Every one will 
allow, that ſhoe-makers and taylors and neceſ- 
ſary; in ſhort, ſince I find that laborious people 
are ſo eſſential to the well-being of the world, 
I cannot imagine how men can treat them with 


fo much contempt. As to myſelf I ſhall guard 


againſt ſuch behaviour; in the uſe of thoſe 
things, I ſhall endeavour always to remember 
the men who are the inſtruments to convey the 
bleſſings of heaven to me: and theſe conſide- 
rations will make me eſteem my fellow- members 
of ſociety; and try to fulfil Fe 8 of the ſocia- 
dle compact. 
WILLIAM. 


I agree with my friend, and am | aſhamed 


that I ſhould ever have looked on this claſs of 
my brethren with indifference. 


EMILIA, 

But I found nothing that excited my wonder 
more than the art of printing. How could it 
be poſſible to write ſo many books as there are 
in the world? ? 
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CHARLES. 

That would not be poſſible. We ſhould 
then have very few books; and all thoſe great 
geniuſes, from whoſe writings we reap ſo much 
inſtruction, would be to us as dead men, — now 
they live and are our friends. Your country, 
William, had the honour of giving birth to the 
inventor of this invaluable art.. 


WILLIAM. 

Ves, and he has a ſtatue erected to his memo- 
ry before the houſe where he lived. His name 
was Laurence Koſter. | 

CHARLES. 


Fou wonder much at the letter preſs ; ; but 
how many of the arts which we have not ſeen, 
would afford you equal matter for aſtoniſhment ?. 

VIII. LIAN. 
It is almoſt incomprehenſible, how a common 
potter, out of a rough lump of clay, ſhould be 
able to make ſuch a variety of uſeful and orna- 
mental things. 
EMI I. IA. 


Have not theſe poor people reaſon to complain 
that they work ſo hard for a piece of bread? | 


CHARLES. 
By no means. They have even comparative 
| happineſs. How diſagreeable muſt be the miners 
employment to us, who have been brought up 
in a different ſtyle of life, and have opened our 
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eyes to the beauties of nature? It is labortous,. 
and they loſe their health while they are ſecluded 


from the cheerful light of the ſun, which enli- 


vens 7 other labour. 


E MIL IA. 


They might let it alone,. and do fomething . 
2 to earn a livelihood. 


c H ARI. E 8. 
And what then would become of us all ? They 
dig the gold out of the bowels of the earth, of 
which we are ſo proud; it is true we could do 


without it, as any thing that would lie in a 


ſmall compaſs, might paſs in exchange as mo- 


ney: but iron we could not ſpare; we ſhould 


do every thing in a very clumſy manner with- 


out iron tools Only think of the various com- 


forts which accrue to ſociety from this one e metal: 


and men muſt procure it. 


EMILIA. 
: That i is. true. And if we rightly. confer 3 it, 


ve may ſay with truth, that iron is more valua-- 


ble than gold. 
CHARLES. 
It is not only more valuable, but our abode 


on the earth would be uncomfortable without 
it: —it is apparently a neceſſary ; and the great 


inſtrument of civilization. 
5 WILLIAM. 
we ſe greater reſpect paid to a eoldinith 
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than a common mechanic, though the firſt we 
could do without. 


EMILIA. 
Perhaps it is becauſe that a goldſmith gains 
greater profit, and goes better clothed. 

5 CHARLES. 

You have well obſerved, Emilia, We are 
very unreaſonable when we are proud of dreſs. 
Where ſhould we get the finery, if the hard 
hands of the diligent labourer did not provide 
the materials? A diamond is dug out of the # 
earth without our aſſiſtance. Silk ſtuff, prepared 
dy the induſtry of a worm, and in which we 
pride ourſelves, is worked for us without our 
knowing how.—Yet, we are delighted with 


the praiſe we receive, as much as we could be 
had we invented the arts, or manufactured tblße 


product of the earth. We only wear what the 
| ſkill and induſtry of others have procured for 
us.—W hat are we, when we reeollect ſuch 
fooliſh pride? We who preſume to arrogate 


merit to ourſelves, which belongs to others; 


to the weavers and taylors—and even to the 
worms that contribute to adorn us. But you 
may ſay, that ſuch habits are a proof that we 
are rich, or born in a diſtinguiſhed rank. —It is 
nothing !— We are, as I have juſt proved, in- 
debted for the gold and filver to the poor miners, 
| who, at the expence of health, dig it out of the 
mine —and we poſſeſs it by mere chance,—And 
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our birth, of which we are apt to boaſt ſo much, 
is equally accidental. 


E MIL I A. 
But we pay more reſpect to painters, and 


all thoſe who exerciſe the fine arts, than we do 


to mechanics, though theirs are not uſeful em- ; 


ployments. 


CHARLES. 
That i is, becauſe we involuntarily pay reſpect 


to an improved mind. Dr. Bartlett has taught 
me to make diſtin tons. Thoſe employments, 
in which the mind is exerciſed more than the 
body, tend to cultivate the underſtanding, the 
nobleſt kind of ſuperiority. Thoſe artiſts afford 


food for the mind; pleaſures that the man has 
not any conception of who is occupied in manual' 

labour. We may chooſe our companions and 
friends; but all the labourers in the great field 


of life, are our brothers; and equally deſerve- 


the rights of humanity. And they are ſuperior 
to their fellow men who are moſt extenſively 


_ uſeful, not thoſe who, in falſe ſtate, exhibit 


diamonds and gold on their bodies, whilſt their 


minds are, perhaps, inferior to thoſe of the 


poor creatures, who, by a- weak taper's light, 
dug them out of their hidden place, to decorate 


_ folly, not ornament virtue; ; ou virtue has in- 


herent ſplendor. 


Dear cher,” 1 will never exalt myſelf 1 


account of my birth again; but I will try to 
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gain the nobleſt diſtinctions, that of virtue. 
For with reſpe& to underſtanding, I have often 
ſeen the witty applauded, when thoſe you 
termed wiſe, were ſcarcely obſerved — What, 
is not this admiring the dazzling and neglecting 
the uſeful? But, you ſay the generality are 
ſuperficial, and only attend to the outſide of 
things. I will try to remember, that the praiſe” 
of one ſenſible perſon, is of more worth than 
the encomium of a crowd ; becauſe he con- 
ſiders before he ſpeaks _ 
Io ; TY WILLIAM. 


LETTER 1. 
WILLIAM to iis MOTHER. 


_ HONEST Harry is returned quite recover- 
ed, that is, as well as he will ever be; for the 
ſurgeon was right, he will be a cripple all his 
life. Sir Charles and his Lady are much con- 
_ cerned, for he was a faithful ſervant, and has 
been in the family ſome years. This morning 
we had the following converſation. 
CHARLES, 
Harry's accident makes me very 88 
Poor fellow | he was ſo well-made—ſo active. 
SIR CHARLES. 


We ought to draw uſeful leſſons from the 
misfortunes we deplore. You find we are not 


nr ſince.” 


n. — the unfaithful ſervant. 
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a moment. ſure of ourſelves. He roſe in the | 


morning alert, full of health—before night, he 


was ſtretched on a bed—helpleſs as a babe. A 
ſingle unforeſeen accident, which we cannot 


guard againſt, may in a moment deprive us of 


our limbs, our fight, nay, even of life itſelf. 


To him who: lives conformable to the laws of 
| God, no death is ſudden or dreadful. 


CHARLES. 
Accidents, you ſay, we cannot guard again; | 


but are there not many misfortunes which oe” 
bring on ourſelves through imprudence 5 


| I. LILA. 
An event of this kind, a fatal one, happened 


laſt year in Holland. Two boys were at play 


ſtruggling together with a piſtol, they did not 
know it was loaded, the piſtol went off, and 
one of them was killed, and the other ſo ſhocked. 
that he has walked about the Hons. melancholy 


$IR CHARLE 3 
That misfortune was entirely their own 


= fault. It ſhould always be a fixed rule with boys 
never to play with fire-arms; for in every thing 


that depends on ourſelves we ought to be cir- 
aumſpect, and to be careful of our own lives, 
and of the-lives of others, as a loan, which we 


muſt return at the time it pleaſes the Almighty 
tu demand it—we muſt return our talents improv- 


ed, or fearfully wait for the puniſhment de- 
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WILLIAM. | 
Are not they equally wrong who venture 


their lives on the ice, before the froſt is quite 


ſet in, only for the pleaſure of ſkaiting a few 
* ſooner? 
81IR CHARLES. 
The paſſion for pleaſure ſo blinds them, that 
they think not of the danger. It is then wrong 
to indulge ourſelves in all that we deſire, for 
when this propenſity to preſent pleaſure is 
maſter of us, it diſpoſſeſſes our judgment of 
its rightful place in the mind, and the quiet 
ſuggeſtions, reflection would obtrude, are not 
heard 1 in the tumult. 
CHARLES. 
. Sir, what is Harry to do? He | is not 
now capable of ſervice. 
E MIL IA. 


1 know my parents are ſo good—ſc 0 humane— 


LADY GRAN DIs ON. 
Well, and what would Emilia ſay further? 


EMILIA. 


You know better than I what 1 is proper to do 
for him. 


$1R CHARLES. 
Speak, tell us your opinion. 
EMIL IA. 


You gave a yearly income to our old gar- 
dener becauſe he had been a faithful ſervant. 
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7 $1K CHARLES. 
Very true; but the gardener was a decreped 
old man, worn out in the ſervice of my family; 
he could not do any thing to earn a livelihood. 
I reſpe& old age, I would not grub up a tree 
which had long afforded me a ſhade; and the 
horſe I rode on, when I was young, has now 
a meadow to range in, and a ſoft bed to ſtretch 
thoſe limbs on, which 1 were — — in 
my ſervice. | 
EMILIA. 


3 monk readily ſave my pocket-money, od | 
: give up the new clothes I have been promiſed, : 
to contribute to ſupport poor Harry. 


: SIR CHARLES. - 
You are a good girl; what you have ſaid 
adorns your face, and makes you appear much 
more lovely than the fineſt ornaments could. 
But, Charles, let me hear what you would ad- 

viſe? 
CHARLES. 
1 am afraid to give you advice, you know 
every thing ſo much better than I do. 


LADY GRANDISON. Ed 
That is very well obſerved; but your father 
aſks, not to be informed what i is proper to be 
done, but to hear your ſentiments, 


CHARLES. | T 
L reſpe& Harry, nay love him; though not 
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281 love my dear _ and I would fain ſerve 


him. 
8 In CHAR LES. 


Go on, Charles. 


CHARLES. 
His father was a good ſhoe-maker, and work- 
ed hard to bring up a large family ; he brought 
Harry up a ſhoe-maker; but Harry had a mind 
to ſee the world, as he told me, when he was 
ſick, and he left his father, he was then very 
ſorry for it. His father died ſince he has been 
in your ſervice, and he has conſtantly ſent + 
moſt part of his wages to his poor mother.—Now 
if you would have the goodneſs to give him a 
little furniture, and leather and tools, he and 
his mother might live together, and they would 
| both be provided for; and, in time, he might 
be able to return you the moneys for he has an 
honeſt heart. 
sin CHARLES. 


What, without intereſt, Charles? 
| CHARLES 


Now, Sir, you joke with me but 1 perecive 
why. 

LADY GRANDISON. 

Becauſe you were ſo very careful, and would 

hav the money returned. 


Charles kiſſed his mother's cheek, and ſaid, 
forgive me, I ſee you will do more for him, than 
I could preſume to aſk. 


28. 


have it in our power to be bountiful. The poor 
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 $IR CHARLES. 

Yes, I am glad that your ſentiments ſo well 
accord with mine. We do the poor an eſſential 
ſervice when we put them in a way to earn 
their own ſubſiſtence; for then we ſupport the 
body without injuring the mind. Idleneſs in 


every ſtation leads to vice. Do you go and 


ſpeak to Harry, and aſk him how much will be 


requiſite for this purpoſe, and then we will give 


him it as a reward for his fidelity, and to com- 


5 fort him under his misfortune. 


CHARLES. 


Dear parents, 1 thank you; I will run imme-. 
diately and tell him the good news. It will 
rejoice his heart, for when he was ſick and deli- 
rious, he raved about his mother, and repented, 


ſorely repented that he had not followed her 
_ advice and worked at his own trade. He will 


be ſo glad to maintain his mother, for the | 
poor old woman, after bringing up a family, 
finds it hard to . at the waſh-tub —He was 


going— 
EMILIA. 


stop a moment, I muſt go with you, for I 


love to ſee people happy. 


O, my dear mother, how delightful it is to 


man cried for joy, when Charles informed him 


what his parents deſigned to do for him. Thus 
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| God provides for thoſe who behave well to their 
parents. He ſaved to aſſiſt an old mother, and 


now he is lame his maſter takes care of him. 


In this way, ſaid Sir Charles, we ought to light- 
en the afflictions we are liable to, and muſt 


humbly endure. 


Two months more and 1 mall again be with 8 


vou. 
: WILLIAM, 


LETTER LL 
WII LIAN. to 1 Morus. 


EDWARD. is come again this afternoon, 


and looks very well. He informed us of a 


diſagreeable accident which happened lately, 


and ſhows very clearly how imprudent it is to 


talk idly, and merely for the ſake of having 


ſomething to ſay, to-canvaſs the faults or even 


the vices of others. But I will give you the par- 
ticulars -of . a converſation-we had in conſequence | 


of this information. 


EDWARD. 


| You knew Colonel Brown, Charles. Laſt 


week Captain Fiecy ſhot him. 


CHARLES, 
And for what reaſon? L. 


1 — 


_  — e ? 
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* Do W A R D. | 
Ys his ſon, in a large company, ſpoke 


very diſreſpectfully of the Captain, and ſaid he 


was a man whoſe word could not be depended 
„ CMARLES,. 

Suppoſe it was ſo, it was not proper to ſpeak 
of it, eſpecially in a large company; theſe kind 


of converſations proceed oftener from folly 


than from a deteſtation of vice, or a nice ſenſe - 


of honour, which makes a perſon feel indig- 


nation, when any of his fellow-creatures at 


meanly. 


v IL LI A M. 
How could the Colonel be anſ verable for 


| what his ſon ſaid ? 


EDWARD. | 
Fiery is a hot-headed fooliſh man, Te} bes 


cauſe he could not have ſatisfaction from a 


youth, demanded it of the father. He apolo- 
gixed for his ſon's imprudenee ; but Fiery would 
not liſten to reaſon, he compelled the other to 


meet him, his profeſſion did not allow him to 


refuſe a challenge; he was killed on the ſpot, 


and Fiery ſat off directly for France. 


CHARLES. 85 
And what will he get by the name of courage, 


which his raſh inſenſibility may have procured 


him? He muſt never return to his native coun- 


try, his hands have been dyed in the blood of 


* 


| others, will ſcon have cnly ren virtue. 


* 
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his fellow- creature, he has robbed a family of 
its ſupport, and in conſequence of his violating 
the laws of humanity, is compelled to wander 
in a ſtrange countty, and only to receive * 

attention his money will and 
WILLIAM. 
But young Brown, how I pity bim! 


Ves, he deſerves pity ; he is continually up- 
bralllng bimſclf with his folly, and lamenting - | 
his r. ſnneſs, his want of conſideration, which 
has deprived his mother of all her comfort, and 
himſelf of 2 tender friend and afleQionate 2»: 


EDWARD. 
8 many think him not to blame, he only | 
| ſpoke the truth. Captain Fiery's character is 
| * known, and he is as generally deſpiſed. 
_CWARLES. 

Believe me, brother, we are not always to 
ſay what is true, when it tends to the prejudice 
of another we muſt be ſile ent; it is more to our 
eredit to ſoften the faults we muſt mention, and 
better ſtill, perhaps, not to mention them at all. 
Dr. Bartlett has often told me, that thoſe who 
accuſtom themſelves to tell all they know of 
others, will imperceptibly deviate from truth, 
and, 2 compaſſion, will become unjuſt. 


WILLIAM. 


= agree with you, and think it poſſible that 
thoſe who build their virtues on the vices of 


Vor. I. H 


* 
83 4 
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Ie i is chiefly to tell ſome news, or to appear 
of conſequence, that people retail ſcandalous 
anecdotes; yet, thoſe who liſten to ſuch ſtories 

with malignant. pleaſure, deſpiſe and fear the 
flanderer; though murder ſhould not happen, 
many diſagreeable conſequences may follow, 
and we ſhould never mention the faults of others 
without a chance of reclaiming them. 


The converſation was interrupted, and ſo I 
on bid — — 
WILLIAM. 


LETTER LIV. 


Wikia to his Mora. 


LAST Feidey we al fs went to pay a 


viſit where there was a large party of young 
people, and ſome of them of the firſt rank. Af- 
ter we came home we converſed about them. 


EDWARD. 


What think you, Charles, of the various 


15 Areſſes you ſaw? Young Owen's ſhabby coat 


appeared very conſpicuous near Sir William 
* 3 faſhionable ſuit. 5 
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CHARLES, 


Young Chinn | is not rich, but 1 am ſure that 
he in his plain dreſs commande more reſpe& 
than Sir William, if we go into company to be 


amuſed and improved, and not to ſee a block 
on * fine elothes are hung. 


WILLIAM. | 


| You make me laugh, Charles; fo, thoſe 
who take ſo much pains to adorn their perſons 
—— in | . opinion, mere blocks. 


e HAR LES. 
1 not abſolutely ſay ſo, but r 
tain of, that thoſe who are as ae and 
entertaining as young Owen, ought to take 
place of him, whoſe rank, fortune, and re 
ance are his only claim to notice. 


a EMILIA fl. 


Lis Jane L—— waz of a different dpinionz | 


ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould certainly have ſtaid at home, 
had ſhe gueſſed that Owen would have been 
there, for ſhe could not bear to ſit in company 
with a youth whoſe * was a mean 
mechanic. . 


CHARLES, 
Many perſons of quality are of the ſame opi- 


nion, but I have been told that we ought always 
to prefer merit to birth and riches ; the former 


is the fruit of our own labour, but the latter is 


N accidental. 
H 2 3 


$ - ! ( 
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EDWARD. 


; But it ſeems a rule in life to feck chile the 
e * ſuperiors than inferiprs. 


| OM WAKL.IEVS So 5: 5. 

To ſeek either to aſſociate with ſuperiors or 
inferiors conſtantly, would, in my opinion, be 
equally mean, equally tend to debaſe the * 
friendſhip A equality. 5 

VWIILLIA M. 

Lady Jane, whom Emilia was ſpeaking of 
appears to me very ill-natured. Did you not 
obſerve how ſhe ridiculed that modeſt young 
3 who was a little deformed ? - | 


| „ E M 1 1 A. f 
Ves; ſhe called him 2 ſpider, a little ape; 
and ſpoke ſo loud, that he heard her and ap- 
: __ difeoncerted, and po age continued to 


CHARLES. 


Lady Jane did not recollect, that 1 her 
title announced her rank, her behaviour proved 


ſhe was not well-bred. She had not ſenſe to 


diſcover, that intolerable pride is a great fault, 
and deformity only a misfortune. She did not 
recollect, that it was her Creator ſhe was blam- 
ing, and that & ſingle fall, or ſome other caſual- 
ty, might ſoon render her an object of ridicule ; | 
and, at any rate, time quickly flies, and will 
| iaſentibly * thoſe charms ſhe is now ſo 


+ 
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proud of; and the ignorant may in their turn 
laugh at her when ſhe appears old and vgly, 
- without wiſdom or virtue to render gray hairs | 
reſpectable. How often have I heard my tutor 
fay, that wiſdom and virtue never grow”dbfd, 


ind, they ſpread a real f. plendor over the cha- 
raQter of an individual. | | 


Dear mother, how ellen have you warned 
me againſt ſuch behaviour, and how tenderly | 
have I ſeen you treat thoſe whom others — 
e 1 

| WII tr A.M. 


: LETTER LV. 
W to his Monurs. Y | 


FORGIVE nie, dear mother, for having | 
been ſo long filent, but I have only "diſagrecable 
tidings to communicate to you. We all wear 
a face of woe; my worthy .benefaQor, our dear 
Sir Charles, is very ill, and has beenſo for ſpme 
time. The phyſicians think him in great danger, 
and we expect nothing but death. Lady Gran- 
diſon, as you may well imagine, is almoſt in- 
conſolable. Emilia is continually weeping, and 
Edward : appears almoſt diſtracted. 1 will give 
5 you an n nt of a converfution v we e gd Felter= ; 
| ts + ws $5 ; 


on the contrary, while they are uſeful to man- 


* 
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day, after we left the ſick room. Edward claſp- 
ed his hands as in deſpair, and threw hinifelf 
into a chair in an adjoining chamber. Ah! 


William, he cried, how it grieves me to think 


I have ſo often offended my more than father; 
yes, my friend, every thing I have done now | 
haunts me, and pains my very foul... 
"WILLEAM 

My. dear Edward be comforted, he is ſtill 


alive, and God may perhaps reſtore him to 
health. . 


Di. a 


EDWARD. | | 
4 know I do not deſerve that fame; 1 
| fo often offended him, and though he has for- 
given me, I can never - forgive myſelf; and, 
perhaps, God will not forgive me. Happy 
Charles, who now, becauſe he has always been 
dutiful, can look for his father's death with a 
| ſedate ſorrow, while I fly from his ſick bed, con- 
lr A by fear and remorſe. 


| WILLIA N. ; 
Indeed he appears to have much. forte, 
MDAX. 
He has a Father in heaven that is good to bim, 
who gives him power to ſuppott | his grit. e 
„ . 
Pray you alſo to that Father, and you too 


| will obtain his favour; the unhappy, who fin- 


cerely turn to him, will always find him com- 
paſſionate and ready to ** thoſe who * 
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lament their faults, not merely the conſequences 
produced by them. 


EDWARD. 


Well then, I will do ſo; but oh! „ 
— very _ - 


Dear mother, I pity poor Edward, but I 
admire Charles; and I do not know which te 
Praiſe moſt, his filial love, or his ſedateneſs and 
_ Patience; in the bitterneſs of his grief he ſcarcely 
ever leaves his fick parent, he gives him his 
medicines, ſtifles his ſighs, and hides his tears, 


and almoſt ſeems afraid to breathe when his 


father cloſes his eyes; but I have ſeen him fold 
his hands together, and, lifting up his eyes to 

heaven, pray with ardour. I will not ſend 
this letter off till to-morrow, when 1 will write 
— 

. Wir ria, in continuation. 

How much I was affected yeſte rday, after- 
noon. I went, after I had done writing, to Sir 
. Charles's chamber, I opened the door ſoftly, 
but inſtead of Charles, ſaw Lady Grandiſon 
and Emilia, both kneeling at the bed-ſide; 1 
ſtole away unperceived to ſeek for Charles, I 
could not find him in any of the chambers, no 


one knew where he was. Oh! ſaid I to myſelf, 


where is my dear Charles? I run, into the gar- 
den, and there I found him in the ſummer- 
houſe; he was kneeling down, his hands and 
eyes were lifted up to —_— and big tears 
e 
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rolled down his cheeks; I heard him pray with 
earneſtneſs, but could only diſtinguiſh a few 
words. | 
_ Preſerve, FY my God, my dear, my affeAionate 
father grant him longer. life, Thou : knoweſt . beſt, 
' Thou art infinitely merciful, oh ! pardon me, Iwiſb 
to die to ſave him, to: ſave my mother from the an- 
: gviſb ſpe muſt endure if deprived of him. 
He ſeemed in an agony, and-at length walk 
with more apparent firmneſs ; I could nol i 
be ſilent, I caught his hand, God Wr 
your father, I exclaimed; I hope ſo, anſwered 
be, but let us walk round the garden, that my 
mother may not ſee. that I-have been crying, it 
would add to her:ſorrows. We walked back- 
wards and forwards, when Charles reſumed the 
diſcourſe; V ou heard. me pray then? 


WILLIAM. 


No, I only heard a few incoherent words, 
and that you wiſhed to die to ſave your hor. 


CHARLES. 


of how much more conſequence is his life 
than mine? I ſcarcely know how I ſhould live 
without him. My. with was a ſelfiſh one, for 
perfect happineſs is not to be found on earth; 1 
have heard him often ſay, the happieſt have 
their troubles, and the beſt their — * 
. diſturb their earthly peace. 

> WILLIAM. 


What a comfort would theſe ſeriible refleQi- 
ons afford, ſhould you loſe your father? 
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CHARLES. 


Tho they would; though it now appears to 
Wes, e 43 aſſord me comfort, 

5 ſhould I be deprived of the beſt of fathers. Come, 
let us goin; I would not loſe the few moments 
that till afford mean gppprtunity of ſhewing my 

affection and alleviating his ſuterings. _ 
We went immediately into the houſe, Sir 
2 had ſlept near, an hour, and N ſome- 
thing hetter: he called Charles with a faint, vet 
2 a diſtin voice, as ſoon as he heard him enter 
the room; he approached the bed d threw 
himſelf upon his knees, he took hold of his fa- 
+ ther*shgnd and kiſſed it ſeveral times with a kind · 
-M eager reſpe&; what ſenſibility, what ſincerity 
and. grief, did! not ſee in his countenance | The 
tears were rolling faſt down his cheeks, it would 

be impoſſible to delineate the ſcene.—W hat docs 
1 my farher want? afked he ; what would he ſay 

to his ſun? I wiſh, feared Sir Charles, to tell 
you,, that your duty and affeQion will ſoften 
the p pangs of death, your mother will ſtill have a 
friend, ydur ſiſter a protector, and your paſt 
behaviour makes me rely on your future. You 
weep, grieve not my fon, ſometime or other we 
"mulf have been ſeparated, but if you obey your 
_ heavenly father we thall meet Ts where read 
has no dominion. 
e CYARLES.' 
Bat, my dear father, if 3 you Foun now, Þ 
dra dic before you. FN 
: N 


” 2 
© 
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SIR CHARLES, 


Would you. then, Charles, rather have me 


| ſuffer, than endure grief yourſelf ? Do you loye 
me ? | 


cunts 
vol! love you -I love you more than I love 
well. 
l CHARLES. 

No, my dear, you are miſtaken; you Js 5 
yourſelf better, or you would not wiſi me to 
live in a world where there are ſo many cares 
and ſorrows. 

5 0 H ARLES. 
be It is true, but I pray forgive me, I cannot 
help wiſhing to keep you here. I cannot forbear 
thinking how unhappy I ſhall be, when I loſe 
my father; I have ſuch need of your wiſe coun- 
ſel, you are the Sui of my PN ficlt 
friend. 
SIR CHARLES. 

You will ſtill heve a good mother, and you 
have a Father in heaven, who will never leave 
you nor forſake you; reconcile your mind to 
the event: if I die, recolle& that Iam only gone 
a little while. before you; be virtuous, remem- 
ber your Creator, fulfil all your duties to your 
f:llow-creatures, and you will without fear wait 
for the laſt ſolemn hour, and the moment when 
we ſhall meet again. But I have ſaid ſufficient, 
. Jubmit yourſelf to the Ruler of the univerſe, who 
loves you even better than I do. 
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My friend Charles roſe up, and retired from 
the bed, without being able to ſpeak, his heart 
was full, he threw himſelf into a chair. My fa- 
ther, ſaid he, has commanded me to ſubmit to 
the will of heaven; this affecting command is, 
perhaps, the laſt I ſhall ever receive from his dear 
mouth. — Well then, I muſt, I will be reſigned. 
I will ſuppreſs my grief as well as I can, and wait 
the event with fortitude; my father has taught 
me how to live, and I ſhall now learn of him how 
to die; by imitating his virtues, I may be 
thought worthy to dwell with him in heaven, to 
meet him never to part again. 
— * phyſician came in with Dr. Bartlett, he 
found his patient much better, and gave us ſome 
hopes; the good Doctor took Charles by the 
hand, and adviſed him to take ſome reſt, for he 
had not been in bed theſe three nights: but 
Charles begged to be excuſed; I eannot ſleep, 
Sir, ſaid he, while my father ſuffers fo much, 
No, I ſlumber by his bed when he reſts, that is 
ſufficient. Indeed, who can ſo well take care of 
a father as his own ſon? Who can love him as 
well as I do? My eye muſt ſee if he lies down 
ſoft and caſy, 1 muſt cover him, I muſt warm his 
dear hands in mine when I find them cold.—l 
muſt do more—I muſt receive his laſt. breath. — 
He could not go on, and when they ſtill conti- 
nued to preſs him, he ſaid, he eſteemed too much 
the few 1 hours he could r no-w] — with 


1 


C: 
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his father to loſe one, while hore + was a ſhadow 
of danger. 


What a ſon, dear ache! 5 even the reci- _ 


tal has affected me ſo much, I can only aſure you 
That am Pow dutiful ſon, 
WILLIAM. 


Mrs. 5 to WILLIAM. 


5 | was very much . when! heard of 


pour benefactor's alarming illneſs; but I would 


fain hope, with you, my dear William, that hea- 
ven will reſtore ſo good a man, whoſe example 
the world has ſo much need of. Yet, my ſon, 
what an opportunity preſents itſelf for you to 

view death without terror. You ſee with what 


peace and tranquillity a Chriſtian can wait for his 


_. dying hour; one who has obſerved the duties of 


chriſtianity, and not aſſumed the mere name. 


Yeu behold the good Sir Charles reſigned 

to the will of heaven, calmly waiting for his diſ- 
folution; yes, every one who has lived well, may 
- - be termed the friend of God, and, ſecure of his 
protection at the laſt trying hour, may view it 

without diſmay. He knows, that releaſed from 
all the cares and ſufferings of this life, he is go- 
ing to enjoy the preſence and favour of the ſu- 
preme fountain of good, whoſe favorite he is, 
daran he has endeavonres to copy the perfec- 
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tions, as far as he could diſcover them, of that 
Being he adored. Death has nothing terrible in it 
for him; no, death, at that moment, appears his 
beſt friend, as it conducts him to an eternity of 
happineſs, which, even in this world, he has had 
a foretaſte of; and beſides, what delight may 
not a further improvement in knowledge afford 
to one who has already advanced a few ſteps in 
the attainment of it. Life is like a dream, which 
quickly paſſes away, and virtue only forces it to 
leave laſting traces behind. Let us, my ſon, 
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endeavour to be good, and then we may all 


expect to meet where our great improvement in 
virtue may enſure our happineſs. Neglect not 
to inform me, by the firſt packet, of the preſent 
ſtate of health of our much- eſteemed friend. 


D. 


LETTER LVII. 43 
Wirtz I AM 70 his Mo THER. 


REJOICE with us, my dear mother, Sir 
Charles is now entirely out of danger; I omitted 


writing for ſome days, that I might be quite 1 
certain that our hopes were well- founded. Our 

mourning is now turned into joy: 1 think we 
.. were never ſo happy before. But what ſhould 
| have done had he died? the time of my depar- 
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ture for Holland approaches, how could 1 have 
left my friend in the midſt of his grief? It is in 
the hour of ſorrow that we moſt need a friend, 
and I think I love him better than ever, fince I 
ſaw him ſo unhappy ;—but it is all over now, 
and I ſhall return with ſatisfaction to my dear 
mother and ſiſter. How quickly has this year 
flown away; and Dr. Bartlett has frequently 
told me, that few complain of the irkſome- 
neſs of time, who are properly employed. 


Certainly none are more to be pitied than thoſe 


who are habitually idle; how far otherwiſe is it 
with thoſe happy families where uſeful employ- _ 
ments, and innocent amuſements, fill the whole 
day. I have learned of Charles to divide my 
hours well, and I ſhall do ſo, with your perm iſ- 
ſion, when I return home. I ſhall not then, I 
hope, be any more dull, as I uſed formerly to 
be, when we were without company; nor ſhall 
I wiſheontinually for the company of young Du 
Lis, becauſe he was always merry. I will read 
to you, when we are alone; and improve myſelf 
in drawing, and in the many other thin gs I have 
been taught ſince I came to England, that my 
friend Charles may not bluſh for me, when we 
meet again. I ſhall never forget what I heard 
Sir Charles ſay a few days ago to Edward; you 
| wiſh much for company, dear Edward, ſaid 
he, but, believe me, it is wiſhing for flavery. 
He who is always running into company, cannot 


bear himſelf in ſolitude ; conſtant company leads 


to habitual idlencſs. Society is agreeable; but 
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it muſt be relieved by retired hours to remain 
long ſo, Andit is very improper, for young 
people e every day to think of viſiting; 
the days of youth are invaluable, it is the ſeed- 
time of life, and 2 harveſt cannot be expected 
when it has been neglected. Vou ought then 
to ſuppreſs that deſire of continual diſſipation, | 


which inſenſibly draws off the attention from 


more rational purſuits, and even prevents y 
people from obtaining a reſpectable ſituation in | 
the ſociety they frequent. If you would learn to 
be qualified for general converſation, learn to 
think when you read, and through the aſſiſtance 
of rational books, many hours of retirement may 


_ paſs pleaſantly away, without your wiſhing 1 


the noiſe of * are never failing 

friends. | 

1 . dear mother, 
WILLIAM, 


LETTER Lil. 
WiLlLIAan to his MoTHER. 


NE XT Thurſday i is fixed for my departure, 
ſo that this is my laſt letter. I did wiſh to have 
remained here till after Emilia's birth-day, but 
one of Sir Charles's friends intends ſetting off 
next week for Holland, and he wiſhes me to 
go with him, as another opportunity may not 
ſoon occur. 
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How happens it, dear mother, that I am ſo 
lo- ſpirited when I am returning to you. whom 1 
I have fo continually longed to ſee? I love Sir 
Charles and his Lady, and I. love my friend as 
myſelf, yet, I love you better than all the world. 
I know not well what I feel, I would willingly 
return, and ſtill wiſhto remain where I am. Sir 
Charles has given me reaſan to hope that I ſhall 
ſee my friend in Holland much ſooner than 
expected, and that we ſhall correſpond conſtantly 
during our ſeparation ; he then gave me ſome 
books and mathematical inſtruments. How 
much I ſhall have to read to you, and how many 
things to tell you, when 1 am once more return- 
ed home 
Farewel, farewel, will you ates me for 
feeling ſo much concern at leaving my friends, 


when I am returning to the moſt indulgent of 5 


parents, and a ſiſter whom I defire. to improve? 
Soon, very ſoon, ſhall I tell you, that I am "our 
very ä ſon, 


WELLIAM- 
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| WILLIAM mw young i x CHARLES GAD n 


1 wun to inform you, my dear Grandiſon, 
- what] joy I felt when I returned back again to 
a a dearly loved mother. But, no ou who 
love your parents ſo tenderly, can eaſily imagine 


what I cannot deſcribe. Ho full of tranſport 


Was the moment, when, after a year's abſence, 
.T again embraced the dear guardian of my 
youth. It was very early in the morning when 


we entered the city; my mother, as we had not 155 


had a fair wind, did not expect me, and of 
courſe was in bed. My firſt eager deſire made 
me aſcend the ſtairs; but as I was haſtening to 
her bedchamber I recollected myſelf, and re- 
turned ſoftly back. It is ſtill dark, thought I, 
ſhall T diſturb her repoſe, by my ſudden appear- 
ance at her bedſide ? Certainly not. 'That would 
be miſtaken love, mere ſelfiſh affection. You 
will, I think, approve of this prudence. Mean 
while I was Full of impatience : a thouſand times 
I wiſhed her to wake, counted the minutes, and 
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| liſtened continually At length the moment ar- 
rived; my heart beat quick; I almoſt flew up 


the Gries; ; but again I Ropped myſelf, and reſt- 
ing on the laſt ſtair, I called out, Here is your 


own William, dear mother, may I come in? 
Was I not right, my friend? for the ſudden 
ſurpriſe of ſeeing me, "weld have been too much 
for her ſpirits. Before I could well hear her 
anſwer my patience was exhauſted, and I ruſhed 


in, and vgs at her bedfde out of breath; I cu 


only ſay, My dear mother. She preſſed me to 
her boſom, crying, My William, my ſon!— 
and we both wept together: but they were de- 
"lightful tears: I never in my life experienced ſo 


much heart- felt ſatisfa tion. 
My ſiſter Annette hurried on ber clothes as 


ſoon as ſhe heard of my arrival, and jumped 1 


about me half mad wr joy. She then ran for 
the doll, which your ſiſter Emilia ſent her, and 
made me obſerve how well ſhe had preſerved it, 
and aſked twenty queſtions in a breath about 
this dear ſiſter of your's. In the midſt of them, 


the maid came to tell her that her writing maſter 


waited for her. I wiſh it was an hour earlier, 
ſaid ſhe, with tears in her eyes; the moment [I 
ſee you I am forced to leave you; another day, 
1 ſhould not mind writing four copies; but to- 
day I know not howto go. Well, ſaid my mo- 
ther, obferving the, tears ſhe tried to hide, we 


will defire the maſter, for this time, to excuſe 
| you. Annette ſtood a moment irreſolute, then 


ran to her mother, * ſ\Md, it is from pure 


W 
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goodneſs that you indulge me; but I know you 
would rather I did not neglect my writing. Be- 
ſides, good Mr. a might be diſpleaſed with 
me; it would not be right to ſend ſuch an 
old man away, I will take my leſſon. Would 
not Emilia do on ? and ſhe ſkipped out of the 
room. 

I believe all children might be e to 
learn to read and write, if i it was made an atnuſe- 
ment to them, without all that gloom which 

| om" y accompanies leſſons. Children are 
very fond of imitating men it they are allowed 
to follow their own inclinations; yet are averſe 
to conſtraint: but you will think me too ſerious. 
And I haſten to tell you what I'ſuffered when I 
left your dear family. Your father's kindneſs 
_ melted: my very ſoul, and even the expectation 
of ſeeing the beſt of parents did not cheer me when 
I firſt got into the packet-boat.. Farewel, ſomer 
time chink a your affectionate friend, 


en eee 


P. 8 The 3 of Emilia's birth is 

now paſt without my being able to celebrate it 

with you. With what delight would I have ga- 

| thered her a noſegay of my beit flowers, thoſe 
' hyacintls and jonquils, wh ch I raifed with ſo 


much care. But I was denied that pleaſure; 


my heart longs to tell her all the good wiſhes 
you muſt now preſent to her in my name. May 
| the be as happy as I with ber to as, I need ſay 
no more. 


— 
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LETTER I. 
CHARLES to WILLIAM, 


' BELIEVE me, my dear Wil iam, I very 
ſeverely feel your abſence: you will be convinc- 
ed of this when I tell you, that this houſe, in 
which my beſt friends, my parents reſide, for 
the firſt time in my life appeared dreary 'to me, 
I ran from room to room, and could ſcarcely 
believe that I am at home. I went into the 
chamber where we uſed to amuſe ourſelves; 


but vainly did I endeavour to purſue the ſame 
_ employments ; I recolleQed, every inſtant, that 
I was alone, and ſhould have wept, only I was 
aſhamed of being ſo weak. My greateſt plea- 
| ſure was in looking over your drawings, and 


pointing out their beauties to Emilia. 

I did not forget to preſent to her your fine 
flowers, and ſhe inſtantly put them in water, 
that ſhe might for a long time —_ their fra- 
grance: 

I agree with you, William, that it is very 
pleaſant to be employed; but I am afraid I 


| ſhould not always have thought ſo if Dr. Bartlett 
had not taken ſo much pains to make my em- 


ployments amuſements. He has frequently re- 


minded me, that every duty ſoon becomes a 
_ pleaſure. ' How then can men negle& their 
duties merely to be idle; the moſt lazy burthens 


on ſociety, he added, would think it a ſevere 
puniſhment, if during their whole life they were 
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not allowed to do any thing. How miſerable 
would they be, though Pan e with all the 

cConveniencies, and even ſuperfluities of life. We 
mould be happier rowing in the gallies, than in 

this Tettled liſfleſs ſtate, which puts 2 ſtop to 
all improvement, for improvement is the main 
end of life, as it raiſes us above the brutes, and 
enables us to pleaſe God. I am fare he was 

Tight, for when I have reluctantly begun to work, 

I ſoon found it very pleaſant, ſo that 1 wiſhed . 

to go on, particularly when we have been dig- 

ging in our garden, or uſing our turning tools. 


Nay, it has been the ſame when T have been 


reading or draw! 

I muſt now kv Jone, for it is nine o clock, | 
the hour I attend Dr. Bartlett, and he expeQs 
me to be very punctual, if 1 have not a good 
reaſon to give for my delay. Remember me 
to your mother and — and write * to 
Yours, | 
1 „„ 

"CHARLES GR ANDISON« 

LETTER Il. 

WII Ian to Cn ARLES. 


How. agreeable, my dear Chailes, va Dr. J. 
Bartlett made my life; by teaching me the habit 
of exercifing my mind, he has inſpired me with 
curioſity to improve myſelf in the ſciences, and 
your whole family have led me to love the arts. 


7 
- 
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I would draw, and learn muſie, to be the com- 


5 panion of Emilia and Charles. And pray thank 


your father for the 1 and mathematical 
inſtruments he gave me, and 1 hope, by my 
future diligence, to prove that J am grateful for 


the inſtruQtions I received at your houſe. 


I daily find, that induſtry and perſeverance 


overcome many difficulties. But I receive ftill 


more ſatisfaction from my employments, when 


I perceive the pleaſure my improvement affords 
my mother.—l never ſaw her ſo happy ſince 


my father's death as ſheis at preſent. Yeſterday 
ſhe came into my room, and found me with my 


: compaſſes in my hand, and my books open before 
me. Her eye#ſwam in tears, and ſhe kiſſed me 


affectionately, exclaiming, how thankful ought 


I to be to heaven, for having given me ſuch a ſon 
to comfort my widowed heart. Oh, Charles, 


what a ſatisfaction I felt when 1 heard this ſaid 


by a mother I tenderly loved, and every day 


More and more reſpect.— How valuable were 


thielefions, added ſhe, which you were favour- 


ed with; and what a bleſſing for you has been 
the example. of your friend. Very true, my 
dear mother,. anſwered I, but at the ſame time 


I recollect, that you were my firſt teacher; that 


you laid the ground-work ; had you not accuſtom- 


ed me to diligence, and prepared me by your in- 
ſtructions, what ſhould I have learnt in one year 


even with the beſt maſters? You taught me to 


read the Dutch, 3 and French languages, 
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and the knowledge of them prejudiced my friends : 
in England in my favour. 5 

My mother, after having ſat a few moments, 
lefi me, but quickly returned, with a cup of 
chocolate. A little refreſhment, William, ſaid 
ſhe, will enable you to work with more pleaſure, 
and I know you are fond of chocolate. Yes, 
anſwered Il, my dear Madam, but I receive more 
pleaſure from this proof of your goodneſs, than | 
_ anyrefreſhment could ever afford me. 
My mother then aſked if I had any thing 
particular to do in the evening, if not, ſhe 
would give me a little commiſſion. You may 
be ſure that 1 eagerly told her I ſhould be ready 
to do whatever ſhe deſired who had a right to 
command. Well, ſaid ſhe, we ſhall ſee, and. 
left the room. 8 

After ſhe left me 1 began to conſider, nay, to 
wonder, what it could be, for I pereeived a 


ſmile on her countenance when the ſpoke of it. 


Suddenly it darted into my head that this was 
the firſt of April; you know it is the cuftom ' to 
play tricks that day, and I imagined I had dif- 
covered the ſecret, and determined to be careful. 
We went to dinner. I obſerved, that Annette 
knew ſomething of what was going forwards, 
for 1 heard her ſay ſoftly, No, mother, I ſhall 
| fay nothing of it. I went to my room, as uſual, 
after dinner to draw. Annette came ſoon after to 
take a leſſon, yet yon will readily believe I did 
not aſk her any queſtions, though I was really 
very curious. She was cautious, but could not 


help laughing ſeveral times. At laſt, an hour 
Vor. II. B 
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before tea time, a violin was brought into my 
chamber, and my mother ſoon afterwards enter- 
| ed, followed by a genteel looking man. I was 
aſtoniſhed, and filently bowed. She took the 
violin out of the caſe and gave it me, ſaying, 
this gentleman 1 is a muſic maſter, who has agreed 
to give you leſſons, and I doubt not you will be 
aſſiduous to profit by his inſtruQtions. This is 
the commiſſion I mentioned this morning. Never, 
my dear Charles, was I more agreeably ſurpriſ= . 
ed; I firſt took my mother, and then my muſic 
maſter, by the hand, and ſcarcely knew what I 
ſaic when I attempted to thank her. 
And what ſay you, Charles, am I not very 
2 happy that my mother enables me to improve 
myſclf in my favourite amuſement? If I ever 
viſit dear England again, I ſhall find no difficulty 
in playing with you and Emilia. And what adds 
to this obligation is the kindneſs of my mother in 
procuring me an advantage the narrowneſs of 
her circumſtances muſt render very inconve- 
nient. 
I haſtily 1 ran down ſtairs after my. maſter leſt 
me, and could hardly refrain boaſting of her 
goodneſs before alady who came to drink tea with 
ber. But I was glad when ſhe went away; then 
I had an 9 to give vent to "my grateful 
Keart. 

How much have 1 injured you, my dear mo- 
ther, ſaid I, by ſuppoſing you were going to play 
me an April trick ; will you forgive me? Yes, 

_ certainly, anſwered. ſhe, and I am glad yo 
mentioned i it, that n inform you om! what 
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cauſe. that fooliſh cuſtom, of making fools of 
each other, took its riſe. It was from the. abuſe 
and ſcoſſing which our Saviour ſuffered when he 
vas ſent from Pilate to Herod, and back again 
to Pilate, by thoſe who had put on him a ſcarlet 
robe by way of deriſion. Be careful, then, 
never to meck the wretched, for then you again 
inſult Jeſus Chriſt, and neglect to follow his 
example, who was the pattern of, all virtue. 
Beſides, many quar-els. ariſe. from fooliſh, fro - 
licks, und we ſhould never enjoy joke hat gives 
a fellow-creature pain. | 

Two hours at leaſt of the e I ſhall 
now devote to muſic, though my n. aſter is to 
come but twice a; weeks yet I muſt conſtantly. 
- praQtife to prepare myſelf for his deſſons: I ſhall 
tnen riſs an · hour ſooner, for L have oſten heard 
Dr. Bartlett ſay, that five or fix hours ſleep is 
ſufficient: for a a op in health. Farewell, 
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46 AIN dol ſce return that delightful feldes | 
in which every thing appears to be revived, and 
we are once more at our beloved Grandiſon Hall. 
Lou remember well how pleaſantly laſt ſummer 
JRun away z the has A * theſe charming 
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walks, all brought you to my E K RARS and 
particularly our little garden. 

Edward has left us for ſome . | his friewds | 
have procured a commiſſion for him ; but I have 
another companion, my couſin Janes, the eldeſt 
fon of Lord G—. He is a handſome lively 
youth, and, my father ſays, has a good under- 
ſanding, yet I obſerve he does not find that plea- 
ſure in the country that you and I do. He n; of 2 
humourous turn, and ſometimes treats the moſt 
| ſerious matters which too much levity. His diſ- 
Poſition would better agree with Edward's than 
mine, for he loves a frolic, and calls miſchief 
fun; however he has a good heart, CINE 

a winning ohearfulneſs of temper. — | 

Wes yeſterday took a pleaſant. ride; | Emelis 
accompanied us: we went out of the high road 

to a ſmall village, and ſtopt at a little farm houſe 
to purchaſe ſome fruit. We had not been long in 

a little room near the garden when we heard a. 

confuſed noiſe in the kitchen, and I ran out to 

enquire the cauſe, leaving my couſin with my 
ſiſter. A young man, well dreſſed, ran haſtily 
through the paſſage ; he had been diſputing with 
the farmer, who now allowed him to conceal 
himſelf in the garden. 
He was ſcarcely out of fight, when. a reſpectable 
looking woman ran in, exclaiming, My ſon is 
here; 1 muſt, I will ſee him? A mother who: 
demanded her ſon, and a ſon who aveids: his 
mother, thought I, this is ſomething uneommon. 
I felt extreme compaſſion, which ſeemed to com-. 
.mand me to i for: who, indeed, could ſee 
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n diſtreſſed mother without being moved? You 
_ weep, ſaid I; I cannot ſee a parent's tear with- 
out concern; has any misfortune befallen your 
ſon? Yes, ſhe replied, I am almoſt without 
hope; perhaps it is even now too late to fave 
him from ruin. I requeſted her to go into the 
parlour to my filter, whilſt I ſpoke to the farmer, 
and ſought for the ſon. Emilia was ſurpriſed to 

ſee me enter with a woman apparently diſtreſſed, 
but with compaſſionate politeneſs ſhe took her 


band, while I reached a chair. I ſtopt a mo- 


ment, afraid to aſk. her any queſtion, leſt the 
ſhonld think me impertinent ; yet I wiſhed her 
to ſpeak that I might know what to ſay to her 
ſon. She ſoon broke filence, and when her 
tears allowed her to ſpeak articulately, ſaid, 

« your kindneſs affects me, I am an unfortunate 
widow, who formetly knew better days, and 
never thought I ſhould be obliged to work for the 
neceſſaries of life; but the ſudden death of my 
| huſband, a 2 has thrown me deſtitute 
on the world. He left me a ſon, who might have 
made my life comfortable, if he had not been 
drawn aſide from the path of virtue by bad 

company, Falling from one error to andther, 
inſtead of helping to ſoften my griefs, he has 
made me feel that my afflictions indeed are very 
heavy. My intreaties, my threatenings, have 
all been fruitleſs ; I could not ſeparate him from 
his thoughtleſs companions, or induce him to 
follow any uſeful employment, and here 
her ſobs prevented her from proceeding, when 
ſhe added, I have juſt heard, that he has en- 

B 3 
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' tered himſelf as a ſailor, and is ſoon to go on 
| board a man of war which is now preparing for 
ſea, If he would exert himſelf he might gain 
an honeſt livelihood, and be a comfort to-his un- 
foi tunate mother: it would i almoſt break my 
heart to part with him; but though I could part 
with him for his good, I cannot bear that he 
ſhould go with the companions' who ſetueed' kim 
from his duty, and firſt led him into vice; ſhould 
he become thoroughly vicious, I ſhould then loſe 
him for ever, and he would bring my grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave. -I could not refrain 
my tears, Emilia, and even James wept. No, 
Madam, ſaid J, he ſhall net leave you, I know 
where he is, and I will haſten to him, to 
awaken him to pes; and I * left 
the room. 

I found the oats has ks” A ſhed at the bot: 
tom of the garden, _ the — N 
tion enſ ued. | | 


3 


Shun me not, Sir, I am your friend, at leaſt I 
deſire to be ſo; I have heard that you wiſh to 
hide yourſelf, "and that even from your parent; 
pardon the liberty I take, I cannot help endea- 
vouring to divert you from your deſign: 1 grieves 
me to ſee that you avoid your mother, 

BRADLEY. 


1 muſt not, I cannot ſee her again; do not 

| betray me, I beſeech you, but perſuade. the 
_ maſter of the houſe to let me *. without 

ſeeing ker. 


EC re 
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Es „ ALES. 

Could I defire the man to do this | who have 
| ſeen your diſtreſt mother "Pp 1 and have _ 
with her! 

PRADLEY. 

How: has ſhe told you all? 


CHARLES. 


Ves, ſhe has told me you would fly from hor, 
you, her only ſon, and that it will coſt her her 
life. What a proof of tenderneſs | Can you be 
unconcerned . 

BRADLEY. 

My mother is in neceſſitous e 3 
ſhe cannot ſupport me aecording to my birth. 
. CHARLES 

It is noble in you not to wiſh to be a burthen 
to your mother; a ſon of your age ſhould not 
expect a ert, except his parents are bleſt 
with affluence. But I have been informed you 
are very ingenious, and have received a good 
education; heaven has not given you theſs 
n for no purpoſe. 

BRADLEY. 

I muſt endeavour to advance my ſortune in A 
foreign country. : 
CHARLES. 

You will find no mother in a foreign country ; 


and can you leave a parent already overwhelmed 


by mis fortune? would you ſnatch m ut her 
_ 7 
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laſt ſupport ? _— you have no age dien for 
ber. 

BRADLEY. 


What, Sir, no affection for a mother who bp 
done ſo much for me 


CHAR LES, 


A ſtrange proof you would give of it, to leave 
her in ſolitary mifery, when ſhe declares your 
abſence would be her death. 

EE > EY 
That is a weakneſs; how many mothers 
are chere that mult be * from their chil- 
dren ? 
CHARLES, 


1 acknowledge it; but a ente Gin ces 
from an affeQion for you ſhould rather endear 
her to you. Excuſe me, Sir, but I think that 
children who have ſuch tender apprehenſive 
parents, ought to ſacrifice a wavering uncertain 
| proſpect of happineſs rather than grieve them. 
Nay, it would be for their own advantage, if, as 
my tutor ſays, no happineſs is to be obtained by 
the violation of duty. Should you return from 
ſea ſucceſsful, and find her dead, repentance 
would imbitter your whole future life, for ſhe 
aſſures me you have naturally an affectionate 
good diſpoſition. Continue with her; when a 


mother in poverty begins to labour under 8 


weight of years, it would be cowardly i in a ſon to 
deſert her. 


BRADLEY. 


What ſhall 140, I have not learned any bub - 
neſs, would you have me work in the fields? 
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CHARLES, 


1 here i is nothing ſhameful in purſuing any 
honeſt employment ; but you are not reduced 
to that ſituation. Any one who has a tolerable 
underſtanding, and has had a good education, 
may make himſelf friends by his diligence: in 
ſhort, there is no one who is virtuous and in- 
duſtrious but may gain a ſubſiſtence, and ſecure 
himſelf, refpe& and eſteem. Come, conſent ; 
let me conduct you to your mother; ſhe has 
lived for you, you in your turn ought to live for 
her. Our parents are our beſt friends, whoſe 
loſs nothing can recompenſe; let thoſe go to 
ſea who have no parents to weep for them, who 
have no abilities to puſh them forward in the 
employments which require mental exertions; 
it nn not you who have ſuch qualifications. 


"BRADLEY. 

TY is too lee, I have already entered ; I have- 
no alternative; go 1 muſt. 

CHARLES. 


That difficulty may eaſily be removed. Come, 
throw yourſelf at your mother's feet, and give 
her cauſe to weep for joy.— At laſt I perſuaded. 


him, and he filently followed me, very much 
diſtreſſed. . 


The mother no ſooner * us enter the toom, | 


than ſhe fell on his neck. Oh! William, ho- 
tender is the affeQion of a mother for her chil- 

| dren. Bradley ſeemed truly penitent and abaſh-- 
ed ; but I ſhall not attempt to . all the 


* 
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affecting circumſtances. Afterwards he took 
me aſide, and ſaid, I am really ſorry to leave my 
mother, yet I muſh fulfil my engagement, for 1 
have ſpent the bounty money; and the captain 
= would not be willing to part with a ſtout hand 
| ſuppoſing I could return it, which is impoſſible. 
I id him be eaſy, and if he would promife to re- 
main with his mother, I did not doubt but that 
I ſhould prevail on my father to uſe his intereſt 
with the captain. I ſaid the ſame to his mother, 
whoſe acknowledgment made me bluſh; and, to 
avoid them, I haſtened our departure, and 
thought the road very tedious till I arrived at 
\ Grandifon Hall, and had intereſted my father 
in this poor woman's favour. 1 am to ſee Brad- 
»ley next Friday: I defired him to call on me; 
before that time my father will take me to the 
neighbouring ſea- port, where the veſſel is fitting 
= out for ſea.— Tou a hear all about it: till 
| then adieu: 2 


Pn rr — 
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LETTER V. 
' CHARLES fo WILLIAM. 


WELL, my dear friend, my father has 
| exerted his intereſt, and the captain has con- 

\ ſented to releaſe young Bradley from his engage- 
ment. I returned the bounty money; my father 
would have reimburſed me, but I wiſhed to do ; 
ſomething myſelf. 7 5 
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1 then viſited the unhappy mother, who 
joyfully received the news, and even the ſon 


thanked me with tears in his eyes, for he 
pears to have a good diſpoſition, though he 


ap- 
has 


not ſufficient firmneſs to bear the laugh of his 


diſſipated companions. The poor ' wonaan 


Dr. Bartlett will endeavour to prepare him 
it, by teaching him habits of regularity and 


ous character. 


yeſterday, if ſhe was not afraid to dirty 
lands. Tou mean to laugh at-me, ſaid 


ſtill 


ſeems alive to fear, but my father has promiſed 
to procure him ſome. employment; mean while 


for 


or- 
der. That good man thought of making him 
copy ſome ot his ſermons, and making extracts 
from books: This taſk young Bradley readily 
| performs in the ſteward's room, and he imagines 
that he is making himſelf uſeful, when in reality 
this is only a ſcheme of the benevolent Doctor's 
to improve him, and detach him from his for- 
mer idle companions. It already ſeems to have 
had a good effect on him, and my tutor ſays, 
he perceives. a ſpark of emulation blowing up 
in his mind, that he hopes will ſtrengthen his 
weak reſolves, and make him, i in time, a virtu- 


Our fittle garden is now in fine ** again, 
and 1 work at it with pleaſure, becauſe I have 
got a new companion. Can you gueſs who? 
no other than your old friend Emilia. She has 
got a dreſs proper to work in, and riſes with 
the lark to aſſiſt me; indeed ſhe often joins ina 
the general concert, and ſings as chearfully as 
the birds that hop around us. I aſked ber, 


ber 


ſhe, 


was 4 1 
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ſmiling, I hope I ſhall never be a fine lady, or 
forget that my hands were given to me for ſome 
other purpoſe than to keep them ſoft and white. 


Believe me, brother, a daiſy I have raiſed by 
my own labour, is a thouſand times more accept - 


able to me than the fineſt noſegay preſented by 
the gardener. 
But I muſt here cloſe my letter, my mother 
has ſent for me to go an airing with her, and 
] muſt not make her wait, 


Yours, | 
CHARLES. 
LETTER vi. 
CHARLES fo WILLIAM. 


I am fo happy, my dear William, I can 
ſcarcely tell you what has made me ſo. I am 
em of breath with joy; you are to come, with 
vou dear mother, to live always in England. 

* My kind parent communicated the joyful tidings | 
| 3 to me, and added, that ſh: had prevailed on 
Mrs. D to approve of her plan. Never, 
never, was I more agreeably ſurpriſed ; but 1 
will tell you all in a circumſtantial manner, when 

I have taken breath, for my heart beats violently. 
ell, I am now more compoſed. After 
' +breakfaſt, this morning, my mother defired me. 
to make a an excuſe to Dr. Bartlett, and follow 
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her into the garden, when [I joined her. I will 
give you our converſation in the uſual way. 


LADY GRANDISON. 


We conſented you know, Charles, to let you 
ſpend next winter, and part of the ſpring, with 
your friend William; but ſome particular reaſon 
obliges us to change our minds, and I doubt 
nct you will chearfully NT ce in our — 
mination. 

CHARLES. 


Yi for I know you muſt have a ſuſfcient 
reaſon for altering your mind. 
LADY GRANDISON. | 
But perhaps the , will make you 
very unhappy ? ? 
| CHARLES. 
Youhave taught me to be ſincere. I acknow- 
| ledge I am diſappointed, and cannot in a mo- | 
ment forget it; I have promiſed myſelf ſo much 
Pleaſure, and William and I had formed ſo many 
plans: I have fo long thought of viſiting Hol- 
land, that I really long to ſee it. But do not be 
angry, the pleaſure of obeying you and my father 
will outweigh every other conſideration. Iſhall 
not have to part with you all, and I have often 


thought with pain of the time when I ſhould leave 


you—when the ſea would divide us. | 
LADY GRANDISON. 

| The ſea will not divide us; but you are to | 

leave us for ſome time to viſit our eſtate in -. 
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| and to make ſome neceſſary alterations there i in | 


your father s name. 
'CHARLES. 


1 ſhall endeavour to do the beſt, ai hope you 
will have no reaſon to —— n of your young 


ſte ward. 3 


4 
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T expected an anſwer like this; but the farm 


houſe you will inhabit, is ſituated almoſt in a 
deſart; you will have few companions, and no 


amuſements, except the pleaſure of relieving the 


poor. We wiſh you toexperience, that the con- 
ſciouſneſs of being uſeful is the trueſt pleaſure ; 


ve can do without company when we have peace 
in our minds. I find pleaſure every. where, far 


every where find ſomething tado. 
CHARLES. 


: Renting and muſic will. be my chief amuſe} 
ments; yet I ſhall want you, I ſhall want my 
father and William; but I ſhall write to you 
often, and ſurely you will anſwer all my letters. 
| Yes, I ſhall be happy—ſend me away as ſoon as 


you pleaſe. Here I pauſed a little and was 


thought ful, but I-do nat know what I thought of, 


tears ruſhed involuntarily into my n 


my mother obſerved it. 


LADY GRANDI SON... _ 
Why, Charles, do you hide any thing FRE 


me? ſpeak, you are ſorrowful, open your heart 
to your mother. | 


4 
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nee my e dear Madam, 15 am 

aſhamed of it. Let me ſoon ſet out for the farm, 

I will not ſhed a tear I promiſe you, and you 
ſhall ſee what chearful letters I will write. 

: LADY GR ANDISON. 

You are the child of my heart ; your ſubmiſ- 
fron to your earthly parents proves to me, that 
you will in future refign yourſelf to the will of 
your heavenly father, who never afflicts his chil- 
dren but to improve them. But your trial at 
this time will not be ſo ſevere as you imagine; I 
will fully explain myſelf; 1 did not at firſt ſpek 
explicitly that I might receive this proof of your 
ſubmiſſion to our will. You are firſt to accom- 
pany Dr. Bartlett on a viſit to his relations; and 
from thence go to the farm for a ſhort time, 
where you will find ample employment, in viſit- 
ing and affiſting the poor. She pauſed a mo- 
ment for my anſwer, and then went on; but 
what think you, Charles, if Mrs. D—, your 
friend William, and little Annette, were te 
come and reſide in England ? (I liſtened with all. 
my ears, and ſhe proceeded) ſee here is a letter 
from Mrs. D—, in which you will find, that 
- the. propoſal. gave her great pleaſure. We 
are to prepare a houſe for her, and, as you ſay 
you long fo fee Holland, it is now our de ſign to 
let you take a trip there, to condu & your friend 


and his mother to your native country, where it @ 


will be our ſtudy to make their ſituation com- 
fortable. What ſay you, Charles? 
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1 don't know what I ſaid, William, '2 was 


almoſt wild with joy. And now I have told you 
all, I will run again and thank thoſe ir deat; 
indeed, I feel quite reſtleſs, Icannat fit ſtill. In 

two months we e ſhall meet. Farewell, 


CHARLES. 


OD LETTER vn. 
WII IIA to Cuantes. 


coul. D 1 delieve that I ſhould e ever have 
| been ſo happy as to have a proſpect of ſpending 
all my life with you and your beloved: family 
No, I was even afraid to hope for ſuch happineſs, 
but now I nuniber the days till I ſhall ſee you: 
1 have already put my books in order; every | 
thing is waiting for you. I gave my mother your 
| letter to read; the beſtowed the warmeſt praiſes 
on my dear friend. He ſeems to have a juſt 
| ſenſe of the duty due to parents, ſaid ſhe ; a good 
| ſon always ſuppoſes that tender parents have a 
ſufficient reaſon for what they do when they 
deprive him of any little gratification ; he then 
ſubmits without reluQance, or even enquiry, 
certain that it is for his good. A child that thus 
ſubmits will, when a man, be as Ee to the 
diponlations of heaven. 4 
T could not forbear giving your letter to one 
of my young acquaintance to read when we were 
walking. Iwill relate our converſation. 
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WILLIAM. 


What think you, Frederick, of this inſtance 
of willing ſubmiſſion ? 


FREDERICK =» | 
i is praiſe worthy, but I acknowledge myſelf 
not ſo obedient. 
: OO WILLIAM, 
Such a chearful ſubmiſſion might poſſibly re- 


quire more reſolution than either you or I have? 
| however it is poſſible z and as we ought to ſhew 


_ . ourſelves grateful for the kindneſſes we have 


received, the only way we have of doing ſo 
is conſtantly to obey the injunctions of our 
parents, and never to murmur if they even ſeem 
1 
rpc x. 
This may be true, yet theſe conſiderations 
would not change a deſart, as Lady Grandiſon 
called ber farm, into an agreeable abode. 
"WILLIAM. | 
No, but yet I might ſay to myſelf, in ſuch a 
ſolitary place, I hope I am beloved by my Creator, 
| becauſe have. done my duty; then I ſhould be 
much happier than in the moſt magnificent pa- 
lace, upbraiding myſelf with having done wrong, 
and having made God angry by diſobeying my 
para 


FREDERICK. 


- Tthink; however, your friend would have pelt 
a nts chad farm. 
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WILLIAM. 


: Thoſe days would ſoon have been over, but 
the recollection of having done right, my mother 

Tays, is alaſting pleaſure. 

We then turned towards home; it was a very 
fine evening, and I wanted Frederick to obſerve 
the beautiful country, and wondered he could 
paſs through ſuch pleaſing ſcenes with indiffe- 
rence. It is with you, I hope, to wander over 
theſe pleaſant walks; in the mean time be barry, 
and think o your friend 


WILL 14M. 
LETTER vil. 
Cuantys to WILLIAM. 


Tm 15 morning I ſet out, with Dr. Bartlett, 
for the country where my father's eſtate is ſituated. 
1 ſhall not have many opportunities of ſend- 
ing letters to you, yet I ſhall not neglect to 
write. 

The account you gave me of Frederick does not 
prejudice me in his favour. 


I was obliged to leave off ſuddenly when I had 


written thus, for my couſin G—, who accompa- 
nied us part of the way, came to tell me that Dr. 
Bartlett was waiting for me. We left tim near 
3 and for ſome time we miſſed his ſprightly 
ſallies; but his taſte for humour, to which [ 
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think he is too much addicted, often hurt me 
while we were on the road. The firſt in- 


ſtance, that I now recolleQ, had a reference to 
Dr. Bartlett. 8 7 


As the good old man was acppiag out of his 1 


carriage, his foot ſlipped, and he fell with great 
force on the ground: While 1 aſſiſted him to 
riſe, I turned my eyes on my couſin, whom I 
ſaw endeavouring in vain to ſmother a laugh; at 
 laſthe was obliged to run into the houſe to give 

way to it, out of our hearing. I felt that 1 was 

red with anger; nothing diſpleaſes me more 
than to hear any one laugh at an accident.- 1 
have often heard people ſay they cannot help 
it, but in my opinion it isa great proof of inſen- 
ſibility. The moſt ludicrous accident never 
makes me fmile when I ſee a fellow-creature, or © 
even an animal, in pain. I could not forbear 
communicating my ſentiments to my couſin as 
ſoon as we were alone. 

CHARLES. 


1 have often heard you ſay you ond and 
eſteemed Dr. Bartlett. 


JAMES, 
Ves; ; why do you doubt it? 
CHARLES. 


And yet when you ſaw him fall, not hands 
whether he had hurt himſelf, you began to laugh, 
and flew into the houſe without making any 


inquiries, 
Au 5. 
Ii is not in my power to avoid laughing when 
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1 ſeeany one fall in a ridiculous manner; when 
the Doctor's wig fell off, he looked ſo droll 


 —[ cannot help laughing, even now, when 1 | 
| 2 of it. | 


CHARLES 
Ven een eld h ughing if you will z you have 
a good heart, a paring 
JAMES - | 
No, it is.not want nn and-yer it 
is true I cannot — 1 
9 5 


_"'CHARL * Ti | | 
ten e find it out. Suppoſe you ſaw | i. 
man without an arm. or a leg, who did every 
thing in an awkward laughable manner, yet an 
inclination to laugh would be inſtantly reſtrained 
by fear of offending an unfortunate fellow- 
creature; but let the hat fly off on one ſide, and 
the wig on the other, and then you inſtantly | 
laugh, without remembering a leg or an arm 
may ſoon be broken. 

IAM E 8. 
I believe you are right. 
285 CHARLES. | 
It is beſt, then, to fix your attention on the 
ſevere pain a perſon may ſuffer, and then 
your involuntary laughter would ſubſide into 
JAMES. 
I fear this will not help me much. 


CHARLES. 
| You fear, then, that your heart is not t good. 
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 JAMEs. 


No, not ſo neither, fer I declare to you, 1 — 
was very ſorry when I ſaw Dr. Bartlett had 
hurt himſelf, and then I had no inclination to 


— 
6 CHARLES. 5 


Then I am right; ; the laugh ceaſed as ſoon as 
you gave way to compaſſion, and of courſe this 


thoughtleſs unfceling mirth may be reſtrained. 


Indeed if you had 'confidered a moment, you 
would have felt the impropriety, and been 
aſhamed of yourſelf; what, laugh when à re- 
ſpeQable old man had hurt himſelf Dr. 
Baden now entered, * | 
ject. 
: In the evening we went a walking together, 
and paſſed by a miſerable hut, wy. Tas «cap 4 
which a oor old blind man. ſtood. His grey hair 
hung about his hollow cheeks, which poverty 
 ſe-med to. have deeply marked; it was wet with 

the labours of the day, for he had been turning. 
2 wheel, as I found a'terwards; his trembling 
hands were ſupported by a crutch, on which his 
chin reſted, and his clouded eyes were turned up 
to heaven without receiving a ray of light. 
You ſhall hear the converſation that this fight 
produces. WET: 

CHARLES. 

What unhappy wretches there are in the 

. look at that old man, couſin. 


bl 


. 3 
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LAN ES. 
- You are re deer ** at what gives you 
pain. | 
Ng CHARLES. 
He is blind and old, 1 cannot help pitying 
him. 
1 | JAMES. Roe | 
But your pity will not reſtore his Gin: 1 us 
oon, it i growing dark. elke 
CHARLES. 
"Hf Vo. 1 muſt firſt ak him if he \has any chil 
ws Ta | 
| | JAMES | 
5 | Nonſenſe! Why ſhould . you aſk him fuck a 
_ HY 
| CHARLES: ii 
| - Becauſe it would relieve me to find that he had 
good children; I ſhould Hot then think him ſo 


F unhappy, they will certainly wait on him, ſerve, 


and comfort him. We next ſpoke to the- old 
man, and J heard with pleaſure that he had a 
worthy daughter, who works hard to maintain 
him, and he himſelf, ſometinies, turns a 
wheel, and does -other things, that. blind. men. 

can Sn 
. dneſs for tricks now! id bin to 
commit an a@ of cruelty that made me very 


. I gave the blind man a trifle, and James, 


when he left the houſe, felt in his pocket à little 
while, and then flipped ſomething into his hand, 

ſaying, there is a guinea for you. Joy was * ü 
in every feature of the old man s face. We 
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ſtepped forward. How 1 love you exclaimed. 
I, you have done a noble action. And do you 
think I would give a guinea to a ſtranger, re- 
plied he. I interrupted him, with ſurpriſe, — 
You told him ſo; what did you give him? It was 
only a new ſhilling. 
Vexation and anger tied my tongue: at laſt I 

could nut help ſpeaking with ſome reſentment. 
| Such a trick does you little honour ; deceit is a 
deteſtable thing when done to procure any advan- 
tage; but what extreme cruelty to ſport with the 
poverty of a blind old man. Did not his look of 
pleaſure wound your conſcience? You muſt have 
a heart of ſtone if it did not touch you! Fine 
preaching! exclaimed he; and he caught hold 
of my arm to make me quicken my pace, but I 
| Tuſhed from him, and obeyed the impulſe of my 
heart. I returned to the old man, thruſt a 

guinea into his hand, and ſoon overtook James, 
who then appeared aſhamed, gueſſing what I 
had been doing, for I dropped the ee ay 
only mention it to you. 


-.C 1 AR LE Ss. 


LETTER IX. 
C HARLES to W IIII AM. 


I am now arrived at the farm, dear William; 
the day is juſt beginning to dawn; the farmers 
are going whiſtling to work, whilſt I am writing 
to my friend, You knowl have been nccuſtom- 


„ 
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ed to riſe early, and it would be now irkſome to 
me to lie in bed the ſweeteſt hours of the day. 1 
am, at this moment, ſitting near an open win- 
dow, and the birds, juſt awake, are hopping 
from branch to branch; the flowers ſeem revived 
by the dew ; in ſhort, there is a delightful freſh- 
| neſs in the morning which gives me a new flow 
of ſpirits. Is this, thought I, caſting my eyes 
around, the deſart my mother ſuppoſed would 
prove dreary to me? I am going to take a ride, 
in order to viſit ſome of the tenants houſes, and 
even the little huts, that I may be able to give my 
father a juſt account of the eſtate, and prevail on 
him to relieve thoſe I find in diſtreſ. 


IT am now returned, and will give you an ac- 
count how 1 have ſpent my time. I was parti- 
_ eularly affected by the ſight of an old inficm 
woman, who had ſtaken the charge of two chil- 

dren, when their parents, her fon and daughter, 
ſuddenly died. They were unexpeQedly ſnatch- 
ed away, and left their helpleſs orphans entirely 
_ deſtitute, with no relation to look up to for ſup- 
port during their infant years, except a grand- 
mother, who was ſcarcely able to earn a ſub- 
ſiſtence for herſelf. The houſe, or rather the 
hut, in which I found them by accident, did but 
juſt ſcreen them from the inclemency of the 
weather. My father would not let his dogs live 
in ſuch a wretched hovel. As I was riding 
leiſurely along, my attention was rouſed by the 
ſobbing of a little girl of about fix years old, who 
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cried bitterly ; a boy, ſtill younger, ſtood by her, 
and defired her not to cry, for he would fiſh it 
out. They then ran to a well, and I diſmounted 
to follow them, and enquire what they had loſt, 
fearing they might fall in. And what do you 
think, William, it was: he wanted to fiſh up? 
Alas! a little piece of bread that his ſiſter had 
dropped into the water, which was very muddy. 
Let that dirty piece fink, ſaid I, I will go into 
the houſe for another piece for you. No, no, 
ſaid the poor girl, again weeping, ſhe has none 
for herſelf, nor any money to buy a loaf to-day. 
1 often put in my pocket a piece of bread to 
give my horſe on the road, I had now half a roll, 
which I immediately gave her. Joy beamed in 
her countenance, ſhe ſmiled amidſt her tears, 
and breaking it into two, gave half to her bro- 
ther; my heart was moved, I could not be ſatis- 
fied with having given to two human beings only 
the morſel I deſigned for my horſe. Their hut 
was at ſome diſtance from the village, to which 
[ found the old woman could ſeldom crawl; I 
was determined togo and procure them a break- 
faſt, and again mounted my horſe, rode to the 
village, and entered a chandler's ſhop, and 
bought ſome bread and cheeſe. The man 
behind the counter viewed me from head to foot ; 
I felt at firſt a little aſhamed, and then felt vexed 5 
with myſelf for being ſo. I quickly returned to 
the hut, and was, indeed, a moſt welcome viſi- 
tant. The children kiſſed my hand, and the 


old woman, when I gave her half a guineay 
almoſt wept for Joy: 


Vor. . CC 
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li ntend particularly to recommend theſe poor 
objects to my father's notice, and meanwhile have 
given orders that the hut ſhould be repaired, and 
ſome fuel and proviſions ſent them from the farm. 

I could not forbear, as I rede home, continual- 
ly anticipating the pleaſure I ſhould experience, 
when I ſaw them again in a more comfortable 
abode, with a little garden and ſome other con- 
veniencies; ſince they ſuffer enough without 
having the wind ruſhing through every corner 
of the houſe, and the rain oozing through the 
thatch when they are in bed. When Iam a mani 


hope I ſhall never forget the reſolutions I have now 


made, one of the principal is, to ſee myſelf that 
my poor tenants and labourers always have a 
comfortable warm habitation; I will try too to 
remember that health is more neceſſary to them 
thanto the rich, and that it is my duty to render 
their ſituation eaſy. Adieu. 9 
| 5 CHARLES. 
LETTER K* 
CHARLES fo WILLIAM. 
I am now again with my good Dr. Bartlett 
at a ſmall, but pleaſant, country ſeat, belonging 
to a widew, his ſiſter-in-law, who has but one 
daughter, an agreeable, and indeed a very hand- 


ſome girl. As ſhe has always lived in the coun- 
try with her mother, ſhe has had time to improve 
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her underſtanding, hy reading to her books cal- 
culated to improve a young mind. Dr. Bartlett 
has kept up a conſtint correſpondence with her, 
in which they have diſcuſſed the different ſub- 
jects of her reading; ſuch as natural philoſophy, 
geography, aſtronomy, and hiſtory, But theſe 
employments have not ſo engroſſed her time, as 
to prevent her learning to ſing, draw, anddante; 
nay, the Doctor tells me, that ſhe has, for a 
year or two paſt, and ſhe is now but eighteen, had 
the management of the houſe ; ſhe riſes ſo early 
that all family affairs are ſettled before breakfaſt, 
and do not interfere with her other employments. 
Henrietta ſings, works, and reads, all the day, 
and II never ſaw any one have a finer bloom, or 
a more cheerful countenanee. The Doctor calls 
Adieu. e e 


CHARLES. 


LETTER IL 
CuARLES ft WiLlLIAam 


Dx. BarTLETT went this morning to viſit 
an old friend, and leſt me to comfort the females, 
as he, ſmiling, ſaid, who would have been quite 
diſconſolate, if they had loſt both their beaux at 
once. TI enjoy here all the pleaſures of the coun- 
try; ride, walk, and go on the water, with the 
ſons of a neighbouring clergyman, whom he has 
educated himſelf. They are modeſt, ſenſible 
Young men, and fo far advanced in their ſtudies, 
S 


* 
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that I felt yeſterday evening, after our conver- 
ſation, a little vexed with myſelf for not having 
made a better uſe of my time; I ſhall rub the 
. duſt off my Greek and Latin books when I return 
to Grandiſon Hall. Yet in ſpite of their know- 
ledge, they have not negleQed accompliſhments; 
I aſſure you, we had, yeſterday evening, a very 
good concert, in which they bore a part— 
but I am interrupted. 
I have been very much ſhocked—a 3 
brought me a letter from my poor couſin Ed- 
ward, ſcarcely legible, for it muſt have been 
written by a trembling hand—in ſhort, William, 
he has been wounded in a duel, and intreats me 
to come to him. Heaven knows what danger he 
may be in; and as to his antagoniſt, the letter is 
quite ſilent in this reſpect; I fear, leſt he ſhould 
have the blood of a fellow-creature on his head. 
What can 1 do, his letter is very preſſing, and 
the danger immediate and great; I do not like 
to go without conſulting my tutor; and yet, if 
I wait for-it, Edward may expire before I ſee 
him; beſides, I do not wiſh to interrupt the plea- 
ſure he has promiſed himſelf in the ſociety of an 
old college friend, whom he has not ſeen theſe 
ten years: Harry, too, is gone with him.—1 
muſt conſider a moment—Well, my friend, 
I am going; they are now ſaddling my horſe, 
and the kind miſtreſs of the houſe has recommend- 
ed an honeſt young man, who is acquainted with 
the road, to accompany me. As the DoQor is 
not expected home theſe two or three days, 1 
hope, before his return, to ſend hun a more 
. | 
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ſatisfactory account of an affair, which I know 
will make him very uneaſy, for he has always 
conſidered his pupils in the light of children. 
Should he return before my letter can reach this 
houſe, his ſiſter will account for my conduct, 
which meets with her approbation. Fare- 
well, T have at * ney miles to ride before 
night. . | 

CHARLES. 


LETTER Xo. 
CuARLIS b WILLIAM. 


I AM writing now by Edward's bed-ſide; he 
has received a very dangerous, but I hope not a 
mortal wound, though his fever is very high. 
Young. Atkins, who was his antagoniſt, ſ-t olf 
for France an hour after the duel. From every 
account I can gather, he was the aggreſſor; a 
trifling joke at the meſs, after dinner, ſo exaſ- 

perated this furious man, that he load:d Edward 
with the moſt opprobrious epithets. Edward 
was obliged to take notice of them, or quit the - 
army with diſhonour. Such are the falſe notions 
that prevail, that a man of real courage muſt 
riſk his life when a drunkard or a fool inſults 
him; that life which is only due to his country, 
is ſported away in conſequence of a drunken fro- 
lic. I am glad, my friend, I am not in the 
army, I ſhould not like to appear a coward, or 
enter into a broil to obtain the name that every 
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boaſter, who neither fears God, nor loves his 
friends, purchaſes with the blood of a fellow- 
creature. I hope, however, I ſhall never be in 
ſuch a ſituation. 

Edward is now aſleep; it would be eras to 
remind him that he was ever too fond ofa jeſt; 
how often have I ſeen him give extreme pain by 
laughing at ſome peculiarity, or catching up ſome 
ſtrange expreſſion to play on, and hurt the feel 
ings of the perſon who uttered it, whoſe viſible 
diſtreſs never ſilenced his laugh. 1 

1 will give you ſome account of my journey, | 
when he is again diſpoſed to ſleep; now I muſt. 

go and take ſome refreſhment, as I feel myſelf 

very much exhauſted. 
I will now give you the promiſed account. 
I ſat off the moment after I had finithed my letter a 
the day was uncommonly kot, and the heavy 
| ſandy road very unpleaſant, as we could not ride 
ſo quick as we wiſhed to do. My heart, which 
ſeemed ready to fly to Edward, was very anxious 
and impatient; but what could impatience 
avail, it only ſerved to make the time appear 
longer. This anxiety, and the hot beams of 
the ſun, gave me a ſevere head-ach, and I was 
glad, after riding three or four hours, to meet 
with a comfortable inn. I was obliged to reſt a 
ſhort time my head was ſo very bad, but my ear- 
neſt defire to go forward ſoon rouſed me, and 
prevented me thinking of being overtaken by the 
night, for the ſun was ſetting apace. We were 
aſſured the roads were very ſafe, and a genteel 
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fooking man informed me, that he had fre- 
quently travelled the ſame way himſelf when _ 
there was no moon, without any apprehenſion 
of danger; he then added, that as we ſeemed to 
be in a hurry, he would adviſe us to take a ſhort 
cut through a wood, by which means we ſhould 
gain two miles. 5 „ 
Me followed the advice of the ſtranger, but 
when we were in the by- road,, it appeared ſo 
gloomy, that I was ſorry we entered it; not a 
ſingle man did we meet during the ſpace of half 
an hour; at laſt we heard, at a diſtance behind 
us, ſome perſons on horſeback in a full gallop. 
I ſtopped, . not thinking of any danger; on the 
contrary, having been a little airaid of the dreary 
ſolitude which then ſurrounded us, I was glad 
to hear human voices; it was to me, at that 
moment, almoſt as if I had ſeen a friend; but 
how egregiouſl; was I deceived. We were 
quickly overtaken by four ſtout men, who fierce- 
ly demanded my money. It was to no purpoſe 
to parley with them, and I was obliged to give 
up my watch, purſe, and even my great coat. 
Happy may I think myſelf that I eſcaped with 
my life, for I was ſo imprudent as to ſpeak to 
one of them, whom, to my great aſtoniſhment, 
I diſcovered to be the very well-dreſſed man wha 
dicefted us to take this road; I did feel very 
angry, and would have given the world to have 
puniſhed him for his perfidy. „„ 
Behold me, then, without a coat; my honeſt 
fellow-traveller offered to lend me his, which 
they did not think worth taking from, him, but 
4 C4 - * 3 
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he ſeemed lefs able to bear the cold of the night 
than myſelf, ſo I would not accept of his offer. 
We t en ſpurred our horſes and rode on, and 
tried to laugh at our adventure, in which, in- 
deed, we did not make a very noble figure; 
though it would have been fool hardy to have 
_ attempted to reſiſt four ſtrong men, ſomething 
Tike fighting a windmill, or ſtorming the moon. 
Why then do I feel a little hurt at having been 
robbed? To ſay the truth, that fellow's treache- 
ry vexed me more than the loſs of my money: 
but I have gained ſomething by my experience; 
I will never talk of my own affairs when I am 


travelling, or too ſoon make an * 
on the road. Farewell. 


CHARLES. 


LETTER XI: 
C HARLES to WILLIAM. 


EpwarpD is much better, which gives me 
great pleaſure on every account ; his hot-headed 
antagoniſt may now ſafely return to his regi- 
ment. Edward was very anxious about him: 
if I ſhould die, ſaid he, when the ſurgeon thought 
him in danger, pray intreat Sir Charles to en- 
deavour to obtain a pardon for young Atkins, 
who has only his commiſſion to depend on ; he 
is paſſionate I knew it, and yet provoked him 
by my unfeeling jeſt; if 1 recover, T will be 
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more e prudent for the future. It gave me great 
pleaſure to hear him talk ſo; and 1 hope this 

illneſs will make a good impreſſion on his 
mind. 

Three o'clock in che ahornoon —What an 
agreeable ſurpriſe my father is juſt arrived, 
and does not diſapprove of my conduct! He 
turned pale when he heard of the robbery, and 
thanked heaven that had preſerved him a ſon, 
whoſe loſs he ſhould have deplored with his 
lateſt breath. I tell you this in the pride of my 
heart; how ſweet is the praiſe of a parent! 
Edward was glad to ſee him, and acknowledged 

his fault. I muſt not be long abſent from _ 
dear parent. Adieu. | 5 


LETTER XV. 
| CrHarLEs t WILLIAM. 
EDWARD is ſo far recovered as to be able to 
travel; he is to ſet off to-morrow for Grandi- 


ſon Hall, and I am to return to my tutor. 
When [ reach home I will finiſh this let ter. 


Well, here J am once more with my good . 
F tg I reached home without meeting with 
any diſagreeable Occurrence, and my tutor re- 
ceived me with his uſual kindneſs, but I obſerv- 


ed a gloom on his countenance which made me 


* uneaſy. Before he went to bed, he begage 
„ 
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to write a letter, and was viſibly agitated while 
he was writing. As I know the Doctor has ſuch 
firmneſs of mind, that a trifle would not affedt 
him, I was very deſirous to know what was the 
matter, and I think my curioſity aroſe from af- 
fection, yet I am afraid it has led me to act 
wrong, for when he left the room for a moment, 
I crept ſo'tly to his writing table to read the un- 
finiſhed letter. It was to a brother who had ſuſ- 
tained ſome heavy loſs in trade, which involved 
him and a large family in the greateſt diſtreſs. 1 
ſuddenly threw down the letter, before I had read 
half of it, as if I had been committing a robbery, 
and ſeverely reproached myſelf for having pryed 
into his ſecret, though I think I was led to it by 
the reſtleſs anxiety I felt when I ſaw him unhap- 
Py; but this does not excuſe me—T have been 
very much to blame! bluſh for ſhame—T have 
injured my friend, and I have injured myſelf; 
1 ſhall be afraid to look him in the face; what 
a coward does guilt make us! I can write no 
more, I am out of humour with myſelf, 


CHARLES. 
"HRT PTUR BY: 
CnanL ES to Wiltlam, 
Piry me, my friend; D. Bartlett has juft 


received a letter from Grandiſon Hall; he in- 
Kantly informed me, with ſee ming emotion, that 
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there was not the leaſt danger, but that my mo- 
ther was ill, and that if I pleaſed, we would ſet 
off in the morning. Do you ſay, my dear Sir, 
if 1 pleaſe, my heart is there already; my mo- 
ther in danger, and her fon ſo far off! I never 
was ſo low ſpirit2d in my life; I am ſure the 
Doctor ſoftens the matter to me. I received a 
few lines from Emilia, delivered privately to me 
by the ſervant, which made me very uneaſy ; ; I 
will tranſcribe part of it. : 
Dear, dear Charles, . 

„% What a misfortune happened yeſterday ! our 
dear mother ſuddenly fainted, and I was afraid 
| ſhe was dead; I was alone with her, ſitting at 
my work, and did not perczive her change coun- 

tenance, fo that ſhe was on the ground before I 
could afford her any aſſiſtance. My loud cries 
brought the ſervants, but not before I had 
got my arm under her head: I kiſſed her 
forchead, and called upon her a hundred 
times, as if I could recall her to life. The 
ſurgeoa ſoon arrived, and bled her, and in about 


half an hour ſhe came to herſelf again. But 


what did I ſuffer during that dreadful interval! 
I wiſhed a thouſand times that you were here. 
Do not delay a moment, dear brother, if you 


love me; I ſhall be much eaſier, I know, when 


you are with me. We ſhall aſſiſt each other in 
nu-ſing ber, for I will never leave her a moment 
to care of ſtrangers; I remember how ſhe ſat 
with us when we had the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 
and if ſhe was out of danger, I ſhould feel a plea- 


ſure in — her, that J "ey her as W 
as ſheer ves me,” 
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This is a ſhort tranſcript, William, of my dear 
girl's letter ; for with a fu'l heart ſhe has written 


the ſame thing over and over again. We ſhall lW 


leave this the firſt peep of day, and you may ex- 
peQ the earlieſt account of my mother” s ſtate of 
health. 5 

CHARLES. 


LETTER XVL 
CranuEs to WIrIIax. 


M mothor is out of FE my aller 8 
ener made me very apprehenſive; the tender- 
neſs of her nature makes her tremble at the leaſt 
indiſpoſition that attacks her parents, and ſhe 
_ exaggerates the danger, till ſhe is unable to ſee 

things as they really are. But why do I blame 
| her? What have I not ſuffered myſelf through - 
anxiety, in my way hither? I ſometimes feared 
my mother was already dead, and we ap- 
| peared to ride too faſt forward: I was afraid to 
approach the hall one minute, and the next was 
in a violent perſpiration through my eagerneſs 
to reach it. In ſhort, William, I had a conti- 
nual palpitation at my heart, and now find my- 
ſelf by no means well. But I ſhall not com- 


Mm plain; in the morning probably I ſhall be better. 


The time draws near, the time I ſo eagerly 
lock for, when I was to have viſited Holland: 
all my hopes ſeem like a dream, and it appears 
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to me wrong even to think of it. I will go and 


take a little walk in the garden, it may, per- 
haaps, refreſh me. 


I do not ſeem much the better for my walk, 
but I am glad I went, and I will tell you why. 
As I was going down the lane by the fide of the 
garden, which you know leads to the high road, 
ſuch a wearineſs came over me I was obliged to 
ſit down. After reſting ſome moments I roſe 
up, and without conſidering where I was going, 
turned down the public road. May we not ſup- 
poſe, William, that heaven direQs our ſteps to 


be ſerviceable to our fellow-creatures? for I ſaw, 


as I advanced, not far from me, a little child 


about three years old; it ſeemed tired, and ſtood | 


ſtill when it perceived me. At firſt I ſuppoſed 
ſome perſon was near; but not ſeeing any one, 
I began to be uneaſy, and when it turned from 
me, offered it ſome flowers which I had gather- 
ed in my way; this I did with a ſmiling aſpect, 
and enquired what was its name, and where it 
| lived? It could only liſp out a few words, ſuch 
as that its name was Jemmy, and that it lived 
' yonder, pointing with its hand, I could not tell 
where, for you know there is no houſe near; 1 
could only make out that it had been a a long 
time ſeeking its manimy. | 
The evening was growing 47 Ee fill no 
perſon appeared; I quickly imagined the poor 


mother's feelings when ſhe miſſed her child, and Ws 


would have given any thing to be able to have 
reſtored him to her; but as that was impoſſible, 
I was determined to take him with me, and leave 
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him at our gardener”s houſe, till he ſhould find 


= 


but my reſolution gave me ſtrength, and I'gave - 
it in charge to the gardener's wife, who promiſ- 
ed to take care of it. In the morning a ſer- 
vant is to go through the neighbouring villages to 
enquire about the mother. Farewell. 
Er. -_ CHARLES. 


out to whom he helonged. I was obliged to 
carry him, for he began to cry, when he ſaw we } 
turned out of the high road, and I found it ra- 1 
ther troubl:ſome on account of my weakneſs, | 

7 


LETTER XVI. 
EMILIA fo CHARLOTTE.. 


M mother is now out of danger, my dear 
Charlotte, but Charles went to bed laſt night 
very ill, and is it to be wondered at, after the 
perturbation of mind he has lately gone through ? 
Heaven preſerve me ſuch a brother | The time 
ſeemed ſo long while he was away, that I do act 
know how I ſhould live without him. | 
He found a loſt child laſt night, and brought 
it in his arms to our gardener, and deficed him 
to take care of it until we could find out the 
mother. She came this morning, and informed 
us, that ſhe had been all the night wandering 
about in ſearch of it. I was very much affected 
by the poor woman's gratitude; but would you 
believe it, a certain young gentleman preſumed 
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to ſay to Edward, this morning, that he thought 
Charles had acted imprudently: what would he 
have done, added he, if the child had never 
been claimed? Did you ever hear ſuch cold- 
hearted reaſoning, Charlotte? Who would have 
thought of ſuch a thing, when the poor child 
was in ſuch immediate diſtreſs; yet this ſame 
prudent gentleman took home, ſome time ago, 
only actuated by pity, a great dog that ran after 
him. Edward told him of this, and aſked him. 
how it was poſſible that any one who could have 
ſo much pity for an animal able to preſerve it- 
ſelf from danger, and find ſomething to eat, 
ſhould have ſo little conipaſſion for a helpleſs 
child? He was at a loſs what to ſay, and ſoon 
after took his leave, as I muſt do for the pre- 
ſent. Es | 


EMILIA. 


LETTER XVIII. 
EMIL I A o C HA RLOTT E. 


YOU deſire that I will ſend you as early an 
account as poſſible of Charles's health; he is, I 
fear, very ill. In order to conceal it from my 
mother, he tried to employ himſelf, but in vain. 
] am with him every moment I can leave my 
mother; and this morning we had a converſa- 
tion, which I will relate. He aſked me to put 
dy his drawings, and he looked ſo altered, that 
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my eyes filled with tears, and I turned my head 
from him to conceal them ; but it did not eſcape 
his obſervation. He conghe me by the hand, 
and ſaid, Why, dear — are * ſo * 


rowful? 


 EMIL 1 A. 
It is r ſhall be chearful again pre- 


ſently. 


CHARLES. 
But you are weeping, dear ſiſter? 
ff 
Well, I will dry my tears, and cry no- more, 


” for I ſee your tears begin to ſtart. 


CHARLES. 
Do not on that account r them, they 


vill relieve you; but tell me what makes you 


OT 
EMILI A. 


| Why, brother, are you not ſick * 
CHARLES. 
This proof of your ſiſterly affe ction raiſes you 


in my eſteem, but your tenderneſs ought not to 
blind your reaſon; I am not well, it is true, yet 


there is not the leaſt appearance of danger. 
_ETMILIA. 
You are ſo good, God muſt certainly love 


| mou why then are you afflicted ? ? 


CHARLES. 
My tutor has often told me it is no ſign that 


God does not love us, becauſe we are in affliction. 
Sickneſs and ſorrow are as neceſlary for us in this 
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world as every other event; we are in the hands 
of a tender father, who knoweth cur frame, 
and will not afflièt us more than is neceſſary for 
ou: good. 

EMILI A. 

1 hope God will forgive me, if I have ſpoken 
raſhly. May you quickly be reſtored, for- the 
— I ſee you in is almoſt too much for me. 

CHARLES, 
Tou imagine, then, that I am in eser danger 
now than when I am in health. 
EMIL I A. 
"Ani ſo you are, I believe, 
_ CHARLES. : 

No, my dear, we have no more reaſon to 

| fear upon our ſick bed, than when we are in 
lively company, taking a walk, or on the ſtormy 
ſea. We are always under the protection of 


our Creator ; he can preſerve us, or call us 
hence whenever he thinks fit. 


ETMILIA 
We appear, I think, nearer death when 
we are ſick than when we are in a good * of 
health. | 
CHARLES, 

We appear, you ſay, but that appearance 
deceives us, and we are led to think ſo becauſe 
God commonly calls us out of the world by ſick- 
neſs; this ſeems the uſual way, and. we ſuppoſe 
that death is at a diſtance when we are in a con- 
firmed ſtate of health; yet we are, in the very 
midſt of our pleaſures, near the grave. For 
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inſtance, when you are ſinging, or dancing, 2 
_ dreadful fire may burſt out, and none may have 
power to eſcape; nay, without ſuch an unfore- 
ſeen accident, a ſingle glaſs of cold water, after 
ſuch an amuſement, has often occaſioned death. 
Who would then preſume to ſay, that * 
many years of pleaſure to come? 

E MIL I A. 

I believe you are right. 

5 : "EMARLES 


| How many people recover as they have 
; been given over by phyſicians, whilſt thoſe appa- 


rently i in health die ſuddenly ?. 
EMIL IA. 


Vou comfort me, dear brother, you ſet my 
heart at reſt; and I hope you will ſoon get the | 


+ better of this comphint, 
"CHARLES. 


I ſhall be thankful to God, if 7 allows me 
to remain ſometime longer with my parents.and 


friends. | 

| | EMI LTA. 

It Ene bes are not afraid of death. 
- CHARLES. 


1 have already told you that 1 wiſh to live. 


Heaven grant me life, if I always have the ſame 


deſire to do good; but may it be taken away from 
me this inſtant, if there is a. poſſibility that I 


ſhould ever forget my duty. 
 EMILIA. 


0 let us talk no more af death, brother 1 
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Here I muſt top, my mother has ſent for me; 
pray for my dear Charles, and 1 ſhall love you 
ſtill better. 

E111 * 


LETTER XIX. 
EuiL12 fo CHARLOTTE. 


1 HAVE another proof to give you of Charles a 
good diſpoſition, but firſt let me tell you he is 
much better. After I had finiſned my letter to 
you yeſterday evening, I went into Charles's 
room again, and found him and Edward look- 
ing over ſome drawings; amongſt them was the 
mount of a fan, which Charles had finiſhed with 
more than uſual care, intending to ſurpriſe our 
dear parent with it. Though he is very modeſt 
when ſpeaking of his own performances, yet he 
ſpoke of this with ſome. degree of ſatisfaction, 
and mentioned the length-of time he had been 
about it. He defired me to cover it with filver 
paper, adding, that He would rather loſe all the 
reſt of his drawings than this. 

We were now called down to ſupper ; ; about 
half an hour after we were ſeated ut table it 
began to rain very faſt, and Charles recolleQing 
that he had left one of the windows of his room 
open, was going himſelf to ſhut it, but my mo- 
ther called him back, not thinking it ſafe that he 


ſhould expoſe himſelf to the night air, and defired 
one of the nn to go. 
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Well, we went to bed at our uſual hour, but 
I had ſcarcely reached my room before I heard 
Edward cry out, What do I ſee! I ran to him, 


and judge of my vexation, when I ſaw the fan 
mount in his hand almoſt entirely conſumed: 


Charles at that moment entered the chamber ; he 
ſaid nothing, but looked a little angry, ſuppo- 
ſing we had played him a trick. What think 
you, ſaid Edward? the careleſs boy that did 


this deſerves to be turned out of doors. No, 
ſaid Charles, I was afraid you had done it to 


| teaze me; if it was only an accident, though it 


is vexatious, I will endeavour to remedy it by 


doing anether much better: however, let us en- 
quire about it. They did ſo, and the ſervant 


who had ſhut the window, owned that he had 


Put acandle on the table which was looſe in the 


ſocket, and that it fell out, and ſet fire to the 


Paper, and almoſt burnt the whole mount, be- 
fore he could put it out. The boy ſeemed very 


| ſorry, and begged Charles not to tell his father, 
leſt he ſhould be turned away for his careleſſneſs, 


for he had often been defired never to put a can- 
dle on a table covered with papers. Edward 


would not liiten to him, and ſaid it was all a 
lie; but Charles ſaid it was not impoſſible, and 


that he would not mention it to his father or mo- 


ther, as he ſhould be ſorry to have a ſervant turn- 
ed away who appeared to be ſorry for what he 
had done, only dgfired him never to touch any 


youre again in * room. 
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EDWARD. 


wel, you are very data, Charles ; 
if this had happened to — I — never have a 
Nh ns him. 
,-CWARLES 
That would not have reſtored my drawing. 
EDWARD. = 
No, but the careleſs fellow would have been 
puniſhed ; and that would have been fome com- 
fort : ſuch a loſs would vex my very heart. 
E MIL I A. 
It is, indeed, very unfortunate. 
1 „ 
No, I do not call it a misfortune, ſiſter. 
| F 
Ho, do not you think that a misfortune ? 
: CHARLES, | 
You make me ſmile—T ſhall ſoon forget my 
drawing, it was only a trial of temper; my 
mother's ſickneſs was a mis ortune, indeed, and 
the poor woman who had loſt her child had rea- 
ſon to weep; but what admits of a remedy, 
ſhould not be called a misfortune, it is only 2 
momentary vexation. And after all, I was the 
perſon to blame, it was I who was careleſs; if 
I had locked up my drawing, or ſhut the 


window myſelf, this accident would not have 
happened. 


1 1. 
But, Charles, will you begin another? 


* 
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CHARLES. 


Yes, certainly, and perhaps it may be much 
better, for another deſign has juſt entered my 
Dead. 


He then wiſhed me a good night, and I muſt 
do the ſame. 

I am glad I did not entirely 51 up my pape· 
and yet I ſhall not ſay much, I am ſo dull. Ed- 
ward has juſt left us to join his regiment. My 
tears fall while I write. I do not like theſe ſepa- 
rations; I wiſh thoſe whom I ove were always 
to remain with me | 

Charles has juſt mentioned to my father, a 
circumfiancethat he appeared to be much aſham- 
ed of. I have not time to write the particulars; 
I can only now tell you, that he read a part of 
one of Dr. Bartlett's letters, without his leave; 
he ſaw the Doctor in great diſtreſs, and was ſo 
anxious to know what occaſioned it, that he 
ated contrary to his own notions of honour. 
This letter contained an account of ſome misfor- 
tunes that had befallen the Doctor's family, 
which he, from a motive of delicacy, concealed 
from my father, thinking he had already done 

too much for them. 
My father went inſtantly to his friend, with 
whom he had along converſation, and after he 
returned to his ſtudy, he ſent for Charles, and 
mildly addreſſed him. 
 $IR CHARLES. | 

3 have at laſt prevailed on my friend to ſlate 

the whole affair to me, and it will ſoon be ſettled 
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to his ſatisfaction. And now let me caution you, 
my ſon, never to let even your affeQion induce 
you to pry into the ſecrets of others: a good 
end does not juſtify the improper means employed 


to reach it. Honour is a ſacred thing, and no 
motive ſhould influence us to trifle with fixed prin- 
ciples—our views are bounded, and we ought 
to adhere to ſtrict rules, not knowing how to 
modify them. Your youthful warmth now 
pleads in your favour ; I am acquaintedwith the 


_ goodneſs of your heart; but goodneſs ſhould 


ever be reſt rained by duty, o or it t will not uniform- 


85 ly actuate our conduct. 


My father then ſmiled on Charles, * 
this is a caution, and not a reproof. 


I have almoſt written. another letter. Believe 


.me ever * 1 
1 1114. 


LETTER. vl. 
WILLIAM to C HAR LES. 


Dear Grandiſon, 


| HAVE been very uneaſy on your account, 
and need not tell you what a relief it was to my 
heart to hear of your recovery. I neglected my 
muſic; all my-employments were a taſk to me, 


whilſt 1 imagined you were ſick; the ſorrow is 


now over, and I only dream of ſeeing vou; 
ſurely it will u not be long firſt. 
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I will now relate a circumſtance that does not 
do me much honour ; but it will relieve me to 
confeſs my fault. 

A few weeks ago, when my mother received 
her annuity, ſhe made me a preſent of twelve 
ducats, that I might buy myſelf a new coat 
before you came ; but as the clothes I brought 
with me from England are yet very good, I de- 
| termined not to purchaſe it till juſt before I ſet 
off for England, that I might have ſomething 
new to appear in before Lady Grandiſon and 
-Emilia. Laſt week, however, when my mother 
and ſiſter were viſiting a friend for a few days, 
-2 young gentleman of my acquaintance came to 
drink tea with me, and mentioned by chance that 
a bargain had ſallen in his way that very after- 
noon. A handſome new coat, that had never 
| been worn, had been offered him very cheap, . 
by a perſon in diſtreſs, and that he ſhould certain- 
ly have bought it, had it not been rather too 
little for him. Being leſs than him I thought 
that it might fit me, and enquired, with ſome 
earneſtneſs, if he would buy it for me. Very 
readily, he replied; I will get it this evening. 


He aſked ten ducats for it, but I dare ſay you 
may have it for ſix. Accordingly he ſent it me 


in the evening; and I found it, as he ſaid, very 
I muſt confeſs it pleaſed me. Ten 
ducats were demanded for it; I offered eight, 
and at laſt gave nine, convinced that it was v_y 
cheap. - 
I then thought how agreeably I ſhould i urpriſe 
my mother. When ſhe returned home, I eager- 


— 
x 
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ly brought the coat, and aſked her what ſhe 
thought of it, and if it pleaſed her? She replied, 
exceedingly, but this undoubtedly coſt you more 
than twelve ducats? Much leſs, interrupted I; 
I gave no more than nine for it. I looked at her, 
expecting to ſee her ſmile, but, to my great ſur- 
priſe, ſaw her aſſume a very ſerious countenance, 
ſaying, that coat is worth fourteen or fifteen - 
| dueats, and did you buy it for nine? I had a 
better opinion of your principles: the perſon 
who ſold it was probably impelled by poverty, and 
could you find in your heart to give but half the 
value for it?—could you defraud the poor? 
| Would you not, every time you put it on, think 
with concern of him whoſe misfortunes you 
took advantage of. Ah! my dear mother, L 
have done wrong: you really think it worth 
| fourteen ducats, I will inſtantly go and ſeek for 
the owner: my couſin made me a preſent 
| Yeſterday, to buy ſomething new with before I 
went to London; let me do juſtice, and give my 
ſix ducats to the neceſſitous owner of my coat. 
whom I inconſiderately injured. Indeed I would 
not add to'the miſery of the unfortunate. Go, 
William, replied ſhe, and let it make you more 
_ prudent for the future; a man of honour muſt 
never buy any thing for leſs than the value, 
| becanſe it is always fold by a perſon in diſtreſs, 
or by ſome one who has obtained it in a dif- 
honeſt manner, and with ſuch, an honeſt man 
mult have no dealings. Ta $rerreach a perſon 
in any reſpect is worſe than a robbery, becauſe - 


here you do not expoſe yourfelf to any danger. | 
Vor. II. D 
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A mean action is generally done to ſave money 


for ſome ſelfiſh pleaſure ; juſtice is the foundation 
of every virtue, and he who does not reſpect 


himſelf, will never be a virtuo us character. 


I was aſhamed of my fault, as you may ſup- 
poſe, and could not be eaſy until 1 went to pay 


the money, and make an apology for my con- 


duct. I found that the coat was bought of a 


young man whoſe mother w as in great diſtreſs; 
my heart ſmote me when I heard of it. How 
glad I am my mother ſhewed me this a Qtion in 


its true light; for having heard many people 


| ſpeak with pleaſure of a bargain, I thought 1 
had done ſomething very clever. 


I have learned from this accident to diſtruſt = 
my own judgment, and ſhall conſtantly apply to 


my mother for advice, till I have more experi- 
ence to judge for myſelf. How painful it is not 
to have the means of doing good, for I now 
think I ought to have ſent back the coat, and 
to have made that dutiful fon a preſent of the 
money; but then my mother could not afford 


to buy me another coat when I want it, and 1 


muſt ſubmit to my circumſtances. Farewell, 


my dear Charles; remember me to all my 
kind friends at Grandiſon Hall, not forgetting 


 WA14LLIAM. 
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LETTER XXI. 
EuIIIA fo CHARLOTTE. 


WHAT a fright have I had, and what anxie- 
ty and diſtreſs have I gone through! I muſt tell. 
you all, and 1 know you will pity me. We 
were allowed yeſterday to pay a viſit to a gen- 
tleman, whoſe ſeat is about two hours ride from 
our houſe. Harry, our faithful Harry, (who 
came to live with us again after the death of his | 
mother) went with us. . 
We ſpent a very pleaſant day, and ſet out 


again for Grandiſon Hall about half paſt five 
o'clock. Harry ſeemed rather to lag behind, 

and we every now and then waited for him. 
We were converfing ſome time without thinking 
of him, when Charles looked round, and im- 
mediately perceived he was not with us. I was_ 
zlarmed, and I ſaw that Charles was diſtreſſed. 
I think I ſee him yonder, ſaid he; we will re- 
turn, perhaps there is ſomething the matter 
with his horſe. We returned accordingly, but 
Charles went a little before me, becauſe he was 
afraid of diſcovering ſomething dreadful. And 
ſo indeed it proved. Never ſhall I forget the 
horror I felt when I ſaw Harry ſtretched mo- 
tionleſs on the ground, the horſe ſtanding by 
as if he wiſhed to take care of his rider. I call- 
ed out for help, not recollecting there was no- 
body within hearing; ha quickly diſ- 
mounted, and bid me make myſelf eaſy: caly, 
D 2 
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-cried [—alone in this ſolitary road in the evening 
with a dying man. Charles had advanced to 
Harry in the mean time, and aſſured me he 
was not dead. I would then have got of 
my horſe, but my brother deſired me to fit 
ſtill; notwithſtanding this, I jumped off with- - 
out thinking, and immediately the horſe ran 
away. My brother had pulled off his coat to 
lay under Harry's head. Harry ſtill remained 
inſenſible. Imagine, Charlotte, my diſtreſs; 
I ſaw my brother was very much perplexed; but 
1 will give you our converſation. 


2" "BMILIA. „ 
My dear Charles, what wil you de, it is 
CHARLES. 


1 hope ſome traveller will ſoon go by 1 who 
may afford us afhſtance. But where is your 
Horſe, my dear? 

EMIL IA. 


My W was here juſt now. I was fo 
.anxious about Harry, that I did not perceive 
when he left me. 
cn Ans. 5 
Fe will find his way home; it cannot now 
babelped; but you ſhould bave ſecured him, 
"faſter, when you diſmounted. 


MIL IA. 
"It was very f@oliſh, but I was ſo deſirous to 
aſſiſt you I forgot every thing elſe. 
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CHARLES. 
E know your good heart, Emilia. 


Sita: 95 
Dear brother, I am very anxious, who knows 
whet may happen to us in this lonely road; we 


have 1 with us. 
| | CHARLES. 


Do not let us be too ſolicitous about our 
on ſafety; do you not ſee a fellow-oreature 
dying near you: andcan you think of the trifling 
| inconveniences we may be N to . 

wich . 

Ns e uttered this in a ſolemn tone of voice, 

and then looking at me with tenderneſs, en- 
treated me to be calm. Picture to yourſelf now 
your friend Char les, without his coat, upon one 
knee, holding his right arm und vr Harry's head, 

and with his left ſoftly rubbing his temples: 
and every now and then he turned his eyes to 
heaven, and I ſaw the tears ſtreaming down 

his cheeks, ; . 

EMILIA. 
You figh and weep in ſuch a ; manner, | Char- 
les—is n dead? _ 


CHARLES. | 7 


No, Emilia, he is yet living —perhaps he 
might yet be reſtored, could I obtain any help. 
God be merciful, ſaid he, I cannot afford him 
any aſhſtance—what ſhall I do 


1 
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EMILIA. 
Since you are not able to aſſord him any aſ- 
fiſtance, had we not better 


CHARLES. | 

No, we muſt not go and leave 2 man to his 
fate who is inſenſible : he would not have ſerved 
us ſo: misfortunes level all imaginary diſtinc- 
tions in life: he would have ventured his life 

for us; we muſt do as we would be done by. 
How attentive was he to me in my laſt illneſs! 

Here the tears came again into his eyes. 


EMILIA. 
And muſt we remain here all night? 


CHARLES. 


It may not be neceſſary ; we muſt gelt think 

of doing right, and then leave the iſſue to God. 

Can we expect that he will have compaſſion on 

us if we ſhew none? I ſhould never be happy 
if I left this dying man. 

EMIL IA. 


And ſo you forget what our father and mother 
are ſuffering at this inſtant, on account t of our 
ſtaying out ſo late. 


CHARLES. 


| Can you ſuppoſe ſo, Emilia ?—Oh, that 
| ſomebody would come to our aſſiſtance! Try 


to calm your mind, my dear ſiſter, 1'beſeech 


you. I wiſh 1 had happened to have been alone, 
I ſhould then Have waited patiently to ſee the 
will of heaven. 
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EMI 1A. 
I am fightened—] heard ſomething. 
CHARLES. 2 


Vos heard nothing but the falling of the 
leaves: come fit down here, Emilia, by me on 
9 5 
E M I I. I A. 

We 3 are very unfortunate! 

N , CHARLES. 

: No, ſay not ſo; let us ſhow that we are 

not inhuman, by thinking more of others 

than ourſelves, who are not in 1 any nete | 

danger. 
IMI I IA. . 

I will now endeavour to be eaſy; but I cannot 
help thinking of my father and mother. 

CHARLES. 

They will think that Harry is with . and Z 
that we are very ſafe. 
Charles then ſuddenly ſtarted up, and I ſaw 

Harry ſtruggle violently:— ſor heaven's ſake, 
Emilia, walk away a little, ſaid he, Harry is in 
a fit. I did ſo, for I was terrified. I turned 
round a moment, after hearing Charles cry out, 
Gracious God, Harry is dead, ſiſter. —I was 
going to ſpeak, but he begged me to compoſe. 
myſelf; ; and then ſtood ſilently five or ſix 
minutes till he was certain the poor man had 
breathed his laſt. Charles took his coat, which 
lay under Harry's head, and ſpread i it over the 
body. While he was gong | it he tcembled very 

13 
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much, for I held his arm, afraid to go from 


him, when I ſaw, for the firſt time, a corpſe, 
At laſt a violent flood of tears relieved. him, 


1 and he took my hand, ſay ing, now it is time 


to go— we have nothing more to do, for he is 
indeed dead. He made me get up behind him, 
aus I was afraid to leave him. Oh, Charlotte, 
it is a dreadful thing to ſee a fellow-creature 
die] I ſhall never forget that evening. | 
We rode forward with great ſpeed; and ! 
could ſcarcely believe that we had left Harry be- 
hind, it all appeared like a frightful dream. 
About two hundred yards from the houſe, we 
heard two horſes in full gallop, coming towards 
us. I trembled like a leaf, and dreaded left 
ſome new misfortune awaited us; but how great 
was my joy when I ſaw my father himſelf with 
| Robert. I found they had all been in great 
confuſion on account of the return of my horſe, 
which one of the ſervants ſaw quietly feeding 
on the lawn. I cannot deſcribe to you, my 
dear, with what fond affection I flew into the 
arms of my tender mother, who had undergone 
ſo much uneaſineſs on our account; I ſcarcely 
thought myſelf in ſafety till ſhe preſſed me to 
her heart—how glad I was to ſee all the people 
alive round me. 
While I related the event, Charles ſent a ſer- 
vant to take care of the body. My father ſaid 
it might have been better had we returned im- 
mediately for aſſiſtance; yet he believed that he 
ſhould not have „ed him | in ſuch a ſituation had 
he been there hin;ſelf. I know you will be glad 
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to hear that we are not much the worſe for our 
— and — I am * yours. 


EMILIA. 
P. 8. Charles is to ſet off for Holland next 
Thurſday. He has promiſed to write to me 
very often, to make the time appear ſhorter. 1 
told you before, that I hate theſe partings; but 
he will ſoon return, and bring our old friend 
William with him, and his mother and ſiſter. 
Mean time I expe@ to have your 5 
do come, or I ſhall be _ dull. 


LETTER XXII. 


Cuanrrs to EMIL1A. 


DRIVE away your fears with reſpe&t to 2 
fea voyage, my dear fiſter, for mine has been a 
very ſpeedy one, though we were overtaken in 
our paſſage by a dreadful ſtorm. You know on 
| ſhore I can talk very philoſophically of a ſtorm 
as highly neceſla.y to purify the air; b on the 
ſea, where the view is almoſt boundleſs, d one 
ſeems particularly expoſed to its 'u.y, I felt my- 
ſelf ſtruck with a ſolemn kind of dread: it was 
as if the clouds were pouring with accumulated 
fury, from the four quarters of the heavens, to 
durſt over our heads. Never did I obſerve the 
lightning with ſo much attention as in that wide 

- extenſive proſpect. It reatly was a fearful, but 
at the ſame time a beautiful fight; I trembled 
while I gazed, l do not pretend to Ex and 
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the diſtreſs of ſome of my fellow-travellers almoſt 
infected me with fears that my reaſo2 condemn- 
ed, until I began to think it was a kind of mi. 
truſt of the goodneſs of heaven, which I had ſo 
often experienced, when I gave myſelf up to 
unreaſonable fears. I ſoon, then, grew more 
compoſed, but I was moved with ind gnation 
when I heard the fooliſh jeſts of two young fel- 
lows after the ſtorm was over; for it appeared to 
mie almoſt impious to mock at ſo awful an ap- 
pearance, in which God made his almighty 
power very manifeſt. | 

When the waves began to ſubſide, I viewed | 
with reverenc2 the wonders of the deep; and 
aſked myſelf from whence came this lightning 
and rattling thunder? What cauſes the clouds, 
which conſiſt of water, to produce ſuch a tre- 
mendous clatter? You know that philoſophers 
have diſcovered that thunder is only occaſioned 
by the compreſſion of the clouds, and that the 
lightning is the effect of this concuſſion. But | 
let us change the ſubject. 5 

There were amongſt the paſſengers a ref] pect· 
able looking old man. I could not take my eyes 
off him. He had the appearance of a gentle- 
man, but his clothes were thread-bare; and 1 
found by his converſation that he was a Duteh- 
man. He had laid up for himſelf but a ſlender 
ſtock of proviſion : my heart ſuggeſted that he 


muſt have been unfortunate ; and I perceived : | 


him ſeveral times lot in thought. I endeavour- 
ed, without intruding on his ſorrows, to engage 


him in converſation, as he ſpoke Engliſh very 
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well for a foreigner. What he ſaid was ſo ſen- 
ſible and intereſting, that he prejudiced me in 
favour of ths people I was going to viſit; in 
ſhort, none of the paſſengers pleaſed me ſo well 
as he did; perhaps, becauſe I thought him un- 
happy; I could think of no one elſe. I at laft 
drew him into converſation : we talked together 
during the ſtorm ; and J offered ſome of my pro- 
viſions to the other paſſengers, that I might, 
without ſeeming to have obſerved his ſcanty 
ſtock, preſs him to partake of mine. He then 
enquired if my parents were living, and, wip- 
ing a tear from his eye, he ſoftly ſaid, Happy 
are they to have ſuch a ſon! I read the thoughts 
of his heart, Emil a; I gueſſed the ſource of 
his uneaſineſs. And yon, Sir, rephed J, per- 
haps you have children? Alas! anſwered he, 
yes, I have a ſon, but he has not a heart like 
yours; I left him in London: heaven bleſs him! 
may he never feel the pangs he has made me 
endure. I wiſhed to have ſaid ſomething more, 
but I was afraid he might think my curioſity im- 
pertinent, as I was ſo young; yet I ſinczcely felt 
for him. This circumſtancè threw a damp over 
my ſpicits—lI cannot bear the idea of thoſe chil- 

dcen who are ungrateful to good parents, hom, 
next to God, they ought to honour. I deſired. 
Robert to enquire who he was, but the captain 
knew nothing more, than that he was an inha- | 
bitant of Amſterdam, and in diſtreſs, for he 
had not money ſufficient to pay his paſſage, and 
offered to leave his. ſmall bundle of linen on 
board, as a ſecurity for the payment, while he 
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went on ſhore to borrow it. No, thought T, 
that muſt not be; but how ſhall I manage the 
matter? I was in a dread ul dilemma—it would 
have been almoſt an affront, if I had offered to 
make a perſon of his appearance a preſent, I went- 
down into the cabin without having taken any 
reſolution. At laſt I determined, and folded 
ten guineas in a piece of paper, ſealed it, and 
wro'e his name on it, which I had heard acci- 
_ dentally. I then ſpoke to the captain, who appear- 
ed to be a humane man, and requeſted him to 
deliver that paper to the gentleman after I had 
gone on fhore, but not to ſay who gave it to 
him. The captain ſeemed pleaſed, and added, 
that he carried him over to England ſome time 
ago, when he was in a better plight, but that 
he ſeared his wild ſon had diſtreſſed him more 
| _ than one. 

Robect ſaw afterwards the captain give the 
gentleman the money, whilſt | haſtened forward, 
left he ſheuld ſuſp:& me. Do not mention this 
circumſtance? to any one, My dear fiſter ; my 
father, you know, gave me above fifty guineas 
to ſpend in this tour, and J could well ſpare 
this ſum. 

Stieep fcund, my dear fiſter, and in the morn- 
| ihig 1 will return to my letter, and give you 
ſome account of my meeting with my friend. 


IN CONTINUATION. 


n was evening when we arrived at my friend's 
native place; they did not expect us that day. 
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The ſervant who opened the door, told me her 
young maſter was at home alone; ſhe conducted 
me into a ſmall apartment, and was going to call 

him down. You know, Emilia, that I love 
a trick in which there is no miſchief; I then de- 
fired ſhe would conduct me to the room without 
telling him of my arrival. I crept to his chamber 
door, which was half open: he was playing on 
his violin one of the lively ſongs we had often 
ſung together when he was in England. I im- 
mediately began to accompany him with my 
voice: his violin was inſtantly filent, and he 
liſtened a moment to my prolonged note, then 
he datted out of the room, and ſoon diſcovered 
me behind the door. After we had embraced 
each other, he overwhelmed me with queſtions, 
not forgetting how Eniilia looked, how ſhe 
ſung, &c. He wiſhed me to have ſome refreſh- 
ment; but you know I never eat any thing be- 
tween meals. 

We chatted delightfully together, expecting 
Mrs. D— home every moment; mean while 
I caft my eyes round the room: the walls were 
hung with his own drawings; neatneſs and 
ordec were conſpicuous in every thing. This 
little ſolitary apartment, ſaid he, muſt ſeem 
to you very homely aſter Grandiſon Hall? It 

is juſt that neat ſimplicity which ſuits my taſte, 
_ anſwered I; it is all adorned with your works; 
you look cheerful, and are ſincere, what more 
is wanted to give dignity to the place? How ¹ 
much more honour do theſe drawings do you, 
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which are a proof of your diligence and Kill, 
than the moſt excellent pictures, which are 
chaſed for ſhow, by thaſe who do not even know 
their value. On his table ſtood a cabinet which 
looked ſo beautiful that L was curious to examine 
it, but how furprized was I, when he told me it 
Was only paſteboard, which he had made him- 
ſelf, and ornamented with landſcapes and 
wreaths of flowers. He told me he intended it 
for a young lady whom he highly eſtecmed. Will 
you liſten, Emilia, while I whiſper in your ear 
vho I think that lady is—your noble ſelf. Theſe, 
ſaid William, are my employments. I draw, 
read, and play on. my voilin ; then I have my 
mathematical inſtruments and my box of tools; 
I declare the day is not long enough for all I have 


to do. And it is very happy for me that I can 
agamuſe myſelf, as my mother's circumſtances 


are ſo confined, | could not keep company with 
my father's relations and friends, without lead- 
ing her into expenſes that ſhe could not well bear. 
And believe me, Charles, added he, I never will 
condeſcend to be int: mate in a family where I am 
conſidered in the light of an inferior: of courſe 
1 will never receive any favours in the ſtyle of 
an humble companion. What noble princi- 
ples, Emilia]! how glad 1 am to * ſuch a 
friend! 

Mrs. D wm FIR after with her 
daughter Annette. My friend introduced me to 


his mother, ſaying, behold the friend whom 1 


love next to yourſeif. William had reaſon to. 
Praiſe his mother, for there is a ſweetneſs in her 
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manners that charmed me more than I can de- 
| ſcribe, and a look of ſorrow that makes her very 
| Intereſting. © Annette is a pretty lively girl, but 
her gaiety does not render her remiſs in her duty, 
for ſhe watches her mother's looks, anxious to 
anticipate her wiſhes. She immediately enquired 
about you, and expreſſed. a great defice to be ac- 
quainted with you. 
We are going to take a walk with Mrs A. 
ſol muſt finiſh my long letter: I have written 
by the ſame poſt to both my father, mother, 
and Dr. Bartlett. Acroſs the dreadful ocean, 
which you fear ſo much; | ſend you my = 
| 'viſhes, — ä X 


cn AR LE 86. 
LETTER XXII. 
CuAR LES to EMILIA. : 


THE order and regularity which reigns in 
this family would ſurpriſe you, conſidering they 
have but one ſervant. Mrs. D— ſees but little 
company—a few particular friends, and the 
ſociety of her children, is all ſhe wiſhes for. 
She is always employed; and William reads to 
her, in the evening, hiſtory and books of rati- 
onal amuſement, which ſhe comments on, and 
frequently repeats his father's ſentiments of the 
various authors they read, which William trea- 
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- fares up, and often tranſeribes in a little book, 

which he has made for that purpoſe. . 

He keeps the accounts of the family ; and, 
under the direction of his mother, manages her 
Title property. In the evening, juft before bed 
time, ſomething ſerious is read, and Mrs. D—, 
repeating a ſhort but fervent prayer, recommends 
us to the protection of the Almighty. We riſe 
nth, 'and William and I go on with our 
former ſtudies till we meet the ladies at break- 

Annette has no maſter but William: he teaches 
her reading, writing, and arithmetic; drawing 
| ſhe begs as a favour; and we all inſtruct her in 
the French and Engliſh languages; and you 
can hardly — what a progreſs ſhe has 
made. 

William's che cerful diligence excited my admi- 
ration; and I could not help mentioning it to 
him yeſterday in terms of praiſe. How, my 
friend, ſaid he, is it not my duty to communicate 
to her the knowledge that my mother has procur- 
ed for me at a great expence? I am happy that I 
can by my zeal in this cſpect, prove that I am 
grateful for her conſtant kindneſs; beſides, is 
not the dear girl my ſiſte-, and is not her welfare 
and happineſs of the great:{t conſequence to 
mine? I find myſelf richly rewarded for my 
trouble, when I ſce her gradually improve; and 
I think all elder becthers and ſiſters ought to 


do the ſame when their parents are not in an- 
ence. | 
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What do you think I have done, ſiſter? I 
have given up my regular correſpondence with 
you to William, not that I ſhall forget to write 
ſometimes, but as I have many letters to write, 
which I muſt not neg ect, and wiſh to finiſh ſome 
drawings I have ſketched of this place, I cannot 
write to you in ſuch a circumſtantial manner 
I wiſh to do, without deptiving myſclf of & 
company of my friends. William, you kndW, 
has the knack of writing particulars, and he can 
write to you while I write to my father, Dr. 
Bartlett, &c. You muſt anſwer his letters, and 


not refuſe to write to my beſt friend, if you 
love me. 


= | „ 
LET T E R | XXIV. 
WikLian to ENIT IA. 


MAY I preſume to write to you, dear Miſs 
Emilia ; your brother defires me not to fear your 


5 Nara I have not been much accuſtomed 


to write to young ladies; you muſt not, then, 
laugh at my blunders, and I am ſure my ſubject 
will intereſt you, for I ſhall tell you what your 
brother does and ſays, as I uſed to tell my mo- 
ther, . 


The appearance of our country pleaſes him, 
and J endeavour to let him ſee as much of it as I 


can. Yeſterday we went to Leyden, one of the 
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moſt beautiful cities in Holland: We viſited the 
univerſity, and ſaw whatever elſe was worthy 
of obfervation. It would certainly be a matter 
of regret to my friend to leave Holland without 
ſeeing the public buildings and other curioſities. 
Me had very fine weather: Robert accompanied 
us. Your brother choſe to go in one of the 
Trekſchuits rather than in a carriage. I cannot 


refrain from relating to you the following ad- 


venture, which does your brother ſo much 
honour. © %% 
Coming a little too early, as we were walking 
dSackwards and forwards, we ſaw two young gen- 
tlemen, genteely dreſſed, who came from 
Leyden; und were waiting as well as ou! ſelves, 
for the ſchuit. They appeared like perſons of 
rank not well educated, with that miſtaken pride 
which leads a perſon to look down with diſdain 
on theſe whom they imagine to be their inferiors.. 
It was particularly conſpicuous in one, whom 
we heard the other addreſs by the title of baron. 
What a contraſt there was between his and your 
_ brother's manners! Soon after came a poor Jew 
boy, he looked ſick, and had a baſket on his arm 
-with ſma'l wares in it, which he offered to us for 
ſale . The two young gentlemen ſoon caſt their 
eyes on him, and began to laugh, handing his 
baſket backwards and forwards, pretending to 
look at what it contained. Great people ſome- 
times think they may do any thing becauſe they 
are rich. The jokes ſeemed to diſpleaſe your 
brother not a little, and he turned away ſeveral 
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times to avoid hearing them. But the thought- 
leſs young men were not ſatisfied with a trifling 
joke, they pretended to buy the whole baſ- 
ket, and promiſed to pay him his full demand, 
_ which was five guilders, provided he would bring 
it to Leyden to the houſe of a Mr. Vanderk. 
The young Jew was exceedingly glad, and danc- 
ed forjoy, as perhaps he might not have — | 
much in two months. 

The ſkipper, and a man! hae, was preſent 
at this tranſaction. Your brother quickly obſerv- 
ec, that there was ſome cheat intended in this 


paurchaſe; and, after the gentlemen had ſtepped 


into the ſchuit, queſtioned the boy, · who inform- 
ed him that his mother was ſick, and on her ac- 
count he rejoiced that he had ſold the whole 
together: he added, that he ſhould immediately 
ſet off for Leyden, and return in the evening 
with the money to his mother, who was in want 
of it. Charles then defired the ſkipper to take 
the boy in the ſchuit, and paid the fare, ſaying, 
you heard thoſe gentlemen buy the boy's baſket 
of wares? Yes, anſwered the ſkipper, and I too, 
ſald another man, but it is only a trick, for 
there is no ſuch gentleman as Mr. Vanderk in 
the whole city of Leyden : they only mean to 
let him have his walk for his pains, and will 
laugh all the evening at the fine trick they have 
Played a Jew. 
| The poor Jew was happy to fad he was to 
go in the ſchuit, for he was ſcarcely able to walk 
on account of an ague. We hen went on 
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board, and while we were ſtanding at a diſ- 
tance from the reſt, we had the following eon- 
WILLIAM. 
| 1 perceive, Grandiſon, what your generous. 
heart meditates; you intend to give the poor boy 
the five guilders, which _ — him for 
NU wares. 
CHARLEY s. 

No, this trick, or rather vile deceit, m my 
indignation; I think that they deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed, to teach them raore thought and huma- 
nity in future. The haughty baron ſhall pay 
_ the fivegnilders himſelf, or Fam- much millaken. 
You may recoll-& that I aked the ſkipper if he 

had not heard them bargain for the. baſket, and 
nn honeft man, you know, alſo offered to bear 
vwitneſs: if was to pay the money, it would be 
a kind of encouragement of the cheat, and per- 
baps heighten the jeſt. It is our duty, as much 
ad we can, to aſſiſt our fellow. ereatures, and to 
| hinder one man from injuring another. 


WI L II AM. 
Vou excite my wonder; 1 had not extended. 
my thoughts ſo far. 
CHARLES: 5 

11 is not the loſs of the five guilders that will 
affect the baron; a perſon ſo rich, as the ſkipper 
' imforms us he is, cannot think much of ſuch a 
fmall ſum ; but he will, at leaſt if he has any 
virtye, be aſliamed of his fooliſh conduQt: it 
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ſhall be made public; his own companions will 
bluſh for bim, and the joke wil be turned — 
himſelf. 
WILLIAM. 
I did not think you had been ſo Gr, Gran- 
_ Your humane heart has often 
CHARLES As 
| You are miſtaken, William; indifference in 
this-caſe would prove rather that I had a weak 
than a good heart. I may forgive a cheat prac- 
tiſed on myſelf, and I would do it as far as was 
conſiſtent with my honour, but I muſt, when 1 


ſee a fellow-creature deceived „ Exert 1 to 
maintain his right. 


WILLIAM. 


Many who are called Chriſtians think there a 
is no harm in cheating a Jew, but my mother 


has given me a — different definition of hu- 
manity. 


CHARLES. 


A Jew is a man as well as we are, and we 
ought no more to cheat a Jew or a Turk, than 

we would a Chriſtian: we muſt not deſpiſe, 

much leſs hate, thoſe who profeſs a different 


religion : created by the ſame God, we are all 
brethren. 


"> WILLIAM. 

But how will you contrive to get the five 
guilders from the baron? 

The approach of the gentlemen interrupted 

us, and your brother ſtood muſing a ſhort time. 

We were now to change ſchuit, and went 
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into a public houſe, where we were to ſtay half 
an hour to get a little refreſhment. Your bro- 
ther called me afide, ſent for Robert, and or- 
dered him to pay the Jew five guilders. How, 
ſaid I, you have changed your mind! No, ſaid 
he, it ſhall be repaid out of the baron's purſe, 
if my plan ſucceeds according to my wiſh. When 


you, continued he to Robert, have paid the 
money, biing the boy into the houſe, the reſt. 
will follow of courſe. | | 


We then went into the acl com. i 


the two giddy young men were drinking and 
teazing a great dog. Robert quickly followed, 


with the Jew boy and his baſket, for as they 
were in a diffecent part of the ſchuit, they ſup- 
poſed he was gone on foot to Leyden. But I 
muſt give you, verbatim, the converſation that 
paſſed between them and Charles on that OCCa- 
ſion. | 
BAR O M. 

How came this boy in the ſchuit? 


CHARLES. 


Sir, your genecoſity in PIPES all this 


poor little merchant's ware, by the ſale of 
which, he aſſiſts to maintain a ſick mother, had 
ſuch an effect on me, that I determined to pay 
his fare, hecauſe I perceived that he had an ague 


on him, which has weakened him in ſuch a 


manncr that he would ſcarcely have been able to 


walk to Leyden, much leſs to have returned back 
to-night. But my ſervant, who juſt now came 
in with him, felt ſo much compaſſion for him 


when he ſaw him ſo ſick in the boat, that he 
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has done a great deal more, he has given him 
the five guilders, and taken charge of the pur- 
chaſe, that the boy may return without any delay, 
and he will himſelf deliver it at the houſe of 
Mr. Vanderk. 

The baron and his friend ſoon dead; your 
brother's deſign, and looked very fooliſh, and 
the eyes of all the people in the room. were fixed 
on them. They ſtammered, and knew not at 
firſt what to anſwer. Your brother, with lis 
uſual preſence of mind, called the ſkipper, and 
ſaid, you undoubtedly know Mr. Vanderk, of 


Leyden, to whoſe houſe thoſe gentlemen have 


directed the young Jew ; if you will go with my 


ſervant, when we arrive there, I will give you 


ſomething to drink.' 'The worſt of all is, ſaid 
the ſkipper, that in all Leyden I do not know | 
where to find a gentleman of the name of Van- 


derk. 
CHARLES. 


That gentleman, pointing to the baron, will 
have the goodneſs to inform you. 


E AR ON. 


1 do not know any gentleman of chat name 
at Leyden: we only meant to amuſe ourſelves a 
little with the young rogue. | 


| CHARLES. 
That amuſement is well worth five guilders: 
it is to you gentlemen the wares muſt be brought, 
and that is juſt the ſame; my ſervant is not 
afraid of the Payment. 


4 
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Every one now began to laugh, and the baron 
and his friend feemed aſhamed of themſelves. 
An honeſt burgher, who was in the room, cried 
out, with a look of contempt, the prank is 
really well recompenſed. Another pitied the 
poor Jew, and thought it very inhuman to have 
| ſent a child, ſhaking with an ague, ſo many 
miles to no purpoſe ; for every one perceived that 
the poor boy would have got nothing, and after 
having long ſought for Mr. Vanderk, he muſt 
have returned back with his wares. At laft 
the jokers, with very ſerious faces, paid Robert 
the ſive guilders, and to take off part of the odium 
from themſelves, they deſired the boy to keep 
his baſket and wares, which they could make 
no uſe of. Vour brother ordered the boy 2 
warm breakfaſt, and paid his fare back to the 
Hague. . 85 
We were then called to go on board again, 
and the baron and his friend were cured of their 

airs for that day at leaſt. What a long letter 
T have written! Permit me, however, to aſſure 
you, that I am your moſt humble ſervant. 

e e WILLIAM. 


LETTER Xv. 
CARLES fa Ex III X. 
MY friend William has acquitted himſelf fe 


well, that I have very little more to ſay of our 
late excurſion. I ſhall ſoon be with you to tell 


AO. Po A 
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you all, as our voyage to England is fixed for 


the end of next month. Your brother is grown 
very idle, and our time is almoſt entirely loſt 
in amuſements. We walk or ride, from one 


village to another; goto the play, pay viſits, &c. 
Yet, now I think of it, I cannot call it time 


| loſt, I endeavour to get all the information I 
can reſpecting the cuſtoms and diſpoſitions of the 


people I am now with. I ſhall ſend them to Dr. 
Bartlett, and as he has been frequently in this 
country, he will rectify my miſtaken opinions 
when I return. Indeed, I wiſh to ſee as much 
as I can, for I ſhould be aſhamed; when any 
one aſked me what I had ſeen in Holland, to be 


only able to fpeak of the air, the ground, the 
ſun, the houſes, the fields, the cattle, without 


being able to add, that the air is warmer or 


colder, the houſes better or worſe built, the 


fields more or leſs fruitful than in England; in 


ſhort, not to be able to give a diſcriminating 


account of the . and the manners of the | 


people. 


I will now give you a flight ſketch. The 


Dutch appear to me to be ſineere and honeſt; 


they have the politeneſs of the French without 5 
their levity. Their peafantry and mechanics 


are the moſt induſtrious ſet of people T have ever 

| ſeen, and ſo honeſt, that it is as ſafe in the even- 

ing and night in the ſtreets as in the houſes. We 
hear of no duels, murders, or robberies; nog 


any of thoſe dreadiul vices ' which prevail ſo 
much in England, or-of thoſe barbarous diver- 


ſions which pleaſe the mob in our country, We 
Vol. . E 
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never hear of a boxing match for money ; nor 
do they fight cocks, or bait bulls ; ſo that they 
appear to be a mild people. 


The land is fruit ful and well cultivated, and 


the climate, I am informed, very wheoleſrave 3 


I only regret the year being ſo far advanced, 
that I ſhall not ſee half the beauties of the ny 
on that account. 
Wee are going this afternoon to a village i in 
the neighbourhood of this place. Annette has 
Juſt now left the room, after ſhewing me her 
writing, which her young maſter had praiſed. 

But why do not you lay aſide your work for an 
hour, and write an anſwer to William ? or we 


Thall not be good friends. 


CHARLES. 


L. ET TEA xxvl. 


WILLIAM to Ei tz. 


YOUR brother 1 in his laſt letter, 


that we were going to take a walk; the weather 


was very fine when we ſet out, but the ſky look- 


ing a little cloudy, I propoſed to your brother 
to go in the ſchuit. How, ſaid he, ar e yon 


afraid of a little rain, we have no clothes on that 
gan be ſpoiled? Let us not guard againſt every 


triſling inconvenience: and ſo we went on. 


When we reached the village, which was rather 
a long walk, we went into a coffe2-houſe to drink 


tea to refreſh ourſelves... 
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| While your brother was reading the newſ- 
paper I walked in the garden, and ſaw, in a 
diforderly company, a young man a diſtant rela- 
tion of my mother's, whoſe father the other day 
had dined in company with your brother. We 
both of us then obſerved his melanchuly coun- 
tenance, and my mother hinted to us, that ſhe 
feared his ſon's diſobedience was breaking his 
father's heart. I was alarmed at ſeeing him in 
ſuch company, and enquired of the lanclord how 
long he had been there. Four days, anſwered 
he, and during that time, he has ſpent fi ty-five 
guilders with the companions you ſee. Ile has 
given me a bill for the money, ſigned by Mr. 
H— at the Hague, which I am to reczive next 
Monday. This ſpeech made me very uneaſy, 
for I perceived by it he had altered his name. 
The landlocd called him Mr. S; and I knew 
his name to be Van Landbergen, and this made 
me ſuſpect that the bill might be forged. 

I ran to your brother and acquainted him 
with the circumſtance. It may fairly be infers 
red, anſwered. he, that as he has faken a falſe 
name, he may alſo have been guilty of forgery. 
Such a ſhameful action will bring the old man 
to his grave; but we muſt try to prevent it, let 
us ſend for the landlord; and he rang the bell. 
He ſoon entered, and your brother thus addreſſ- 
ed him: “ I hear, Sir, you have a bill drawn on 
Mr. H—, payable next Monday; I will give 
you the money for it, as I have ſome accounts 
to ſettle with that gentleman, but you muſt give 
me yopr receipt, and mention that it was for 

E 2 
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Mr. S—. The landlord was glad to get his 
money without the trouble of going for it, and 
immediately wrote the reoeipt and received the 
money; he then left the room, and we as * 
ING: converſation. — | 


CHARLES. 


You think that this bill may be forged, and fo 
:do I; and if it ſhould really prove that. we are 
right in our conjectures, what would be the lot 
of young Van Landbergen, a ſhame ul flight, or 
ſcandalous puniſhment; either of which would 
grievouſſy have afflicted his innocent parent. 

We muſt one day give an account of what hea- 
ven has intruſted to us, and what would my ac- 
count be, if I could only ſay, I had the means 
in my hands to ſave a good man from a misfor- 
tune which · might have fatal conſequences, and 
I choſe rather to ſpend my money in uſeleſs di- 
verſions and ſelfiſh pleaſures. If the bill is good, 
I ſhall be no loſer; if not, it will be a ſource of 
perpetual ſatis:aQion to think that I delivered a 
good father: from the ſhame his ungrateful ſon 
would have en tailed on him. 


WILLIAM. 


| What an n example! There are many, I knew: 
that may poſſibly, this very evening, loſe above 
fifty guilders at billiards or ſom? other game, 
who yet would call your act of benevolence. 
madneſs. 

CHARLES, 


That is their y buſineſs, my friend, 


* % ous O93 
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WIA. LIAN. 
But if you 8 the Bill to Mc. 8 will 
not the forgery be made 9a public ? 
(„nen antes. 
That is not my deſign: it is to young 1 
bergen himſelf that we muſt preſent it. You 


have often wiſned me to be acquainted with 


him; now this bill, if it is not a good one, will 
give me an opportunity of introducing myſelf to 
him in the light of a friend. 

We requeſted the landlord to bring him into 


our private room, and he came accordingly, : 
not knowing who ſent for him. As ſoon as he 


ſaw me, he ſeemed diſconcerted, which we did 
not notice, and your brother Shy aſked him 
to fit down, and the following converſation 


enſued: 


1. CHARLES. | 
It gives me particular pleaſure to meet with 


the ſon of worthy Mr. Van Landbergen, with 
Wwhem I dined laſt week at Mrs. D—'s houſe; 


and you will, 1 hope pardon me, if I embrace 
this opportunity of ——— an acquaiat» 
ance with his ſon. 

Young Landbergen bowed with great confu- 
ſion, with his eyes caſt down, bwilting his hat 


round upon his hand. 


Charles ſeemed not to obſerve his confuſion, 


pulled. the bel to order a bottle of wine, and 
| the ee continued. 


CHARLES. | 
Your father is a worthy ſ:nfible man, | Sr. 


What a happineſs it ann.... 
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LANDBERGEN, 

A great happineſs, Sir, 

_  _WILL1 AM. 
You are going, no doubt, to the Hague this 
evening, Mr. Landbergen ; we may all go to- 
gether, if it is agreeable to you. "ts 

F 
it would give us particular pleafure, as 1 we 
5 intend calling on your father. 
LANDBEERGEN.. 

I am waiting here for a friend, ſo that it will 
be late before I can N e 
| WILLIAM. rout. 

7 Then we ſhall be deprived of the OW nl of 
your company, for we promiſed to be home 
early, and our deſign was to call and inform 
my mother that we nende to 7 ww your 
father. «© | 5 : :1 
CHARLES. bogs 

Can you inform me, Sir, where Mr. H 
lives; I have a ſmall bill drawn on him by a 
Mr. $— : received it from the landlord: | © 

| Landbergen looked pale at this queſtion, and 
without ſeeming to hear hint, "ſtatted up and 
| looked out of the window. 

LANDBERGEN. 
I fear we ſhall have heavy rain this evening. 


CHARLES: 
I do not think fo, the:ſky looks very TORY 
He then took the bill out of his pocket-book, 
caſting a look at the ſame time full of -huma+ 
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nity at Landbergen. The culprit's confuſion 
was now very great, the bill he inſtantly knew, 

and every limb ſhook at the fight. Your bro- 
ther offered him a glaſs of wine, but he let it 
fall, and was going haſtily to leave the room. 


Charles, who was now fully convinced of his 


guilt, caught him by the hahd in a friendly 
manner. No, Sir, you mult not leave us, the 
ſight of this bill ſeems to have raiſed a ſt;zange 
_ perturbation in your mind. Open your heart 
to me, I reſpect your father, and wiſh to eſtecm 

LANDBERGEN. 
Ten ſay nothing, is I will write to you in 
the morning. | 
CHARLE 9. 


No, Sir, it is imprudent to write what we 
dare not or c will not ſay. | 


LANDBERGEN. 
That ſignature—but I beg you will permit 
me to go. 
CHARLES. 
Shall we tear off the ſignature? Yes I will; 
on condition you return with me to your father. 


LANDBPERGCEN, 


What generoſity | No, Sir, ho 4 the ſig- 
nature, though not with the hope of payment. 
I am guilty. I muſt fly from my country 
comfort my father. 

"EMARLES. | 

| You fly—you who aſk me to comfort your 
father. 8 that ſingle ſpeech makes me Jour 
E4 
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friend. Come with me to your father, and 1 


_ ſhall deem — happy in —_ met with 
"Os 


LANDBERGEN. 
_ ſhall I hide my ſhame from you? 
CHARLES. 
Why ſhould you attempt to hide it? it is the 
ſureſt fign of goodneſs to be aſhamed of our 
errors. You conſent, then ; you will 89 with us. 
LANDBERGEN. 
| Yes——you overcome me. I am under the 
ö greateſt obligations to you but what ſhall I ſay 
to my father ? PEE 
; enAR LS. 
Your father is geod—he loves you. 
 _LANDBERGEN. 


Vou do not know all, Sir: it is now four days 
fince I left 8 and No, I cannot, 1 dare 
not ſay more. 
1 CHARLES. . 
Be not afraid to open your whole heart to 
me; repentance expiates every fault; your 
earthly as well as your heavenly . will for- 
give you. 
LAND FERGEN. 
Lou will deſpiſe me, Sir. 
CHARLES, 
. ; any one who goes = and returns 
again to virtue, merits our reſpe ct. 
I. AN DPEROGEN. 


Win you retain any regard far me, when I 
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tell you, that on leaving my father I ſtole a ſmall 
ſum he had faved, in order to try my fortune 
at cards; I had already loft a great deal of 

money with the ſame people, whom I now 
wiſhed to play with again. . 
CHARLES. 

Ye certainty; you weep; thoſe tears do 
you honour; your heart is not bad, but it has 
been too weak to reſiſt the allurements of vice in 
dad company. . 
LANDBERGEN. 

[OE I have aQted a baſe part, and by neglect-· 
ing my duty, have loſt an eligible employment. 
And yet I never deliberately did wrong. I have 
a.ways intended to reform, for I hated myſelf 
when I thought a moment; and ſhunned my fa- 
ther's eyes as if I dreaded they would dart death 
on me. I frequently ran out, to avoid thought, 
and lorget remorſe, at the gaming-table. Nay, 
even when | have only gone to take a walk, and 
determined not to ſpend any money, or lo:&my 
time, the fizht of one of my companions, a 
ſingle word, baniſh:d all my good reſolutions, 
and I fellowed him wherever he choſe to lad 
m2. 

CHARLES. 

The only means to conquer this weakneſs, is 
retolutely to determine to employ you: ſelf, and 
| Hever to allow your imagination to dwell on . 
| ſe-nes which are likely to inflame it, You were 


formerly ond of reading, I hear, and have made 


ſome progreſs in muſic ; return to thoſe rational 
employ ments; ; viſit us when you have finiſned | 
E 5 
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your daily taſk : we have got ſome new muſic. 
I have ſometimes heard my tutor adviſe a young 
man, who, like yourſcl*, had a good heart, to 
frequent the company of modeſt women ; there 
are many young ladies at the Hague who will 
be glad of your company if you act with proprie- 
ty: and their ſociety will make you feel diſguſt 


when you mix with young people who * loſt 
the charm of 1 innocence. 


LANDBERGEN. 
But can this ever waſh out the ſtain of a falſe 
fignature? 
CHARLES. 
Undoubtedy it may; forget this ſignature, as 
:Þ hall. - 
** ſo, he tore the note.) 
Sce there the ſmall offering which I make to 
your repentance and return to virtue. Your 
father knows nothing of this: let us s conceal. it 


from him. 


Landbergen embraced his young een | 


We both obſerved that he was very much 


moved: he graſped Charles's hand, and could 
only ſay, I owe my profery: * my peace, to 
vou. 

Had you think at this moment, your be other, 
Miſs Emilia, you would have been delighted. 
The moſt heart- felt ſatisfaction ſeemed painted 
on his countenance. We then left the houſc, 
and during our walk home, we endeavoured in 
vain to raiſe Lancbergen's ſpi- its; he appeared 


oppreſſed by a ſenſe of his fault. 
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We found the old gentleman his father at 
home: he received us with the higheſt ſatisfaQi- 
on, and was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to ſee his 
ſon enter with us. He viewed. him with tears 
in his eyes, exclaiming, What my ſon !—Your 
brother caught hold of each of their hands, and 
joining them together, wt ifpered the father, 
Forgive your ſon, he is truly penitent.” The 
ſon could not ſpeak, he ſighed, and his tears fell 
on his father's hand. The father alſo was 
ſpeechleſs; but ſoon recollecting himſel*, he 
ſaid, how ſhall I interpret this deep concern! 
heaven grant it may be ſince-e! It is ſincere, 
cxclaimeg the ſon, eagerly; ſee the gentleman, 
to whom I am indebted for all this. He has. 
ſaved me from ſhame, and raiſed me from 
meanneſs, by his noble generoſity. I earneſtly 
wiih to diftinguiſh myſelf by aQing properl 7: 
ſpeak, Mc. Grandiſon, my father may know 
all.—Y our father does know all, ſince he knows 
you repent. We are both young, we have ſtill 
a character to obtain in the world; let us ſtrug- 
gle for a good one. Let all diſazcecable reflec- 
tions be now laid aſide. You fhall hear, ſaid 
he, taking down young Landbergen's mo 
how well I can play a Dutch tune. 
Farewell; believe me reſpectfully yours. 


WILLIAM. 
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LETTER XXVyY. 
EMILIA fo WILLIAM. 


MY brother reproved me in his laſt, for not 
having anſwered your letter. I will now write 
a Jong one to make amends ; and, following your 
example, tell you minutely what 1 have been 
doing ſince my brother left me. My mother 
has allowed me a new amuſement, which I hope 
you and Charles will have a ſhare in when you 
return. It is a weekly concert, which our muſic 
maſter direQs at the different houſes of a ſ:12&t 
number of his ſcholars. He thinks, and my 
mother agrees with him, that 1t will very much 
improve us all. 

The daughter of the Earl o B—, who! is one of 
the party, has rendered herſelf very eontemptible 
by her pride on this occaſion. But fiſt Imuſt tell 


you, that the muſic maſter had introduced, as 


one of his beſt ſcholars, the daughter of an apo- 
thecary. Haughty Lady Jane ſhewed great 
diſpl-aſure when ſh faw her enter. The beauty 
and pleaſing manners of that young lady was 
nothing in her eves; ſhe was neither rich, nor 
af a good famil» ; that was ſuficient to excite 
Her contempt. if G. the young lady in queſ- 
tion, i is really a very fine girl; educated by her 
mother, ſhe has received the BE” uſeful inſtruc- 
tion; there was a modeſt dignity in her man- 
ners, the very contraſt of Lady Jane's W 
| * 
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affected air. There was the ſame contraſt in 
their elothes, the latter had on a profuſion of 
coſtly finery, huddled together according to the 
faſhion ; but the former was dreſſed in the ſim- 
pleſt ayle; ; it did not make you ſuppoſe ſhe was 
rich, but it was ſo well calculated to make her 
perſon appear to advantage, that you quickly 
perceived her ſenſe and taſte. Lady Jane ſnuffed 
up her noſe as we ſometimes ſee people do when 
they are afraid of ſmelling ſomething diſagree- 
able. Heaven! ſaid ſhe to me, what does that 
creature do here; I think I ſmell drugs. Having 
ſaid ſo, ſhe took out her lavender water bottle: 
I pretended not to hear, and turned to Miſs B. 
with whom I chatted a little. This, perhaps, 
was not very polite, but I could not help it, for 
I deſpiſe ſuch fooliſh pride. Lady Jane after- 
wards played an air on the harpſichord, and 
accompanied it with her voice in a very imperfect 
manner. Soon after it was Miſs G—'s turn, 
and ſhe i ung, with great expreſſion, a fayourite 
ſong : her voice is really a very fine one, and 
every one ſeemed delighted with her perform- 
_ ance. Envy at firſt was painted on Lady Jane's 
countenance : but it did not ſtop here, for ſhe. 
made an excuſe to withdraw with me. And we 
had the following converſation. = 
| | LADY JANE. 


1 do not doubt, Miſs Grandiſon, but you 


are of my opinion, that this girl i is not fit com- 
pany for us. 

EMIL IA. : 
You have, perhaps, ſome _ reaſon for ſaying 
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\ ſo; for my part, I do not know wy ſhe may 
not be one 0: the party. 

| LADY JANE. 


We are all perſons of rank, and the abr 
of a peer of the realm cannot be on an cquatity 
wit a poor apothecary's daughter. 
| |  STMILIA. | 

L am not the daughter of a peer, of coutſe 
have not been taught to make this. difference. 

LAY JANE. 

Wits are the daughter of a baronet, and « aman 
of conſcquc ner. 
85 EMILI A. 
BY :ather las taught me that virtue is the” 
_ Airy. The young lady of whom you 
are ij 41 s, is allowed to be a very amiable 
8 8. 

LADY JANE. 

Ti- . be, I have nothing to ſay againſt 
her ch.. . Ste; but I repeat it, her father is an 
as: z==bzr grandfather was an apothecary, 
: aud ber— | 

EMILIA. 
15 you run on tþ.0 s, Lady Jane, to the firſt of 
all dur fathens, you will find that ſhe 13 nearly 
related to Jeu 4. 14 wy 
"LADY JANK..: 
'T 9 you and me! 
EMILY A. 


Ves, certainly, you muſt allow that we are 


all ſprung fron the ſame father, 
| 1 
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LADY JANE. 

That is true, but let us talk ſeriouſſy. 

141K. 

J ſpeak as ſeriouſly as I can. 

LADY JANE. 

It is not proper that a girl who has no fortune 
ſhould force herſelf into the company of * . 
of rank. 

EMILIA. 
O company is not expenſive, and the did | 
not force herſelf; on the contrary her muſical 
talents make her an acquiſition to the concert. 

N LADY JANE, 5 

But lock at her dreſs. 

EMIL IA. 8 
Her dreſs is certainly not FEY but neat and 
elegant. You may yourſelf perceive that ſhe 
has gcod ſenſe and taſte, by the choice of her 
clothes; without ſervilely following the faſhion, - 


ſhe avoids ſingularity. She is beſides a very fine 


girl, Thus God, who gives riches to ſome, 
gives to cthers natural endowments, which many 
would purchaſe at a high price; all come from 
the ſame bene ve lent Beins, in whoſe ſight virtue 
only cxats a weak mortal. 


LADY JANE. 
Mig Grandiſon "_—_ to be cuties 2 
ſermen. 
EMIL I A. 
Forgive me if I do not coincide in opinion 
with you; my heart is tco ſincere to diſſemble. 
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LADY JANE, 


I hall not diſpute about her natural gifts, hee: 
I fay once more, that a girl who has no- fortune 


ought not to be put on a — with * of rank 
and faſhion. _ 


EMILI A, 


It would be very unfortunate that a girl, who 
had received a good education, ſhould be depriv- 
ed of every innocent pleaſure becauſe ſhe-has no 
fortune. I for my part would rather endeavour. 
to contribute * to . her the means 

N LADY. JANE, haſtily 

Indeed you make me laugh. This is ſome- 
thing rare, but that would not preſerve her 
from the n, which poverty brings with 
It. . 5 | 
| MIL IA. 

The contempt which poverty "RAR with it, 
for you | you aſtoniſh me. They muſt certainly 
» be very unfeeling who can ſhew any contempt 

for 2 well ecucated perſon in low cireumftances. 
Buck: a onel think deferves to be deſpiſed. 


LADY JANE. 


| "The world thinks otherwiſe, and I cannot 
mend the world. 


, 
The world then is very mean ad ſelfiſn. 1 
g hope 1 never ſhall deſpiſe any one who is not 
| viciens, and even thoſe I have been taught to 
Pity rather than blame, „% Opto 
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LADY JANE. 


' You are very good ; but ſince we muſt ſub- 
mit to the general opinion, ſhall I defire the muſic 
maſter to inform the girl, whom we are ſpeaking | 
of, not to let us ſee her again in. Our o . 
or 1 n decline coming. 
E MI L I A. 


' You may do as you hs; but you muſt 
allow me to tell him that I do not concur with 
_  you.—l then made her a cool curtſy and with- 

drew. | 

She wrote to the 3 er but all the 
reſt of the company inſiſted that he ſnould not 
comply with ſuch an unreaſonable requeſt, and 
deprive us of our beſt performer, who was in 
every reſpect a deſirable companion. My mo- 
ther took particular notice of the young lady in 
order to give her conſequence, and told me, 
after ſhe was gone, that ſhe had not for a 
long time ſeen ſo modeſt and well educated a 
girl. 
So ended this foolifh affair. My mother and 
Thad a long converſation on the ſubje& ; I have 
not now time to repeat it, but ſhe animadverted 
very ſeverely on that fooliſh pride that makes 
people neglect to attain the real perſonal conſe- 
quence which can only ariſe from virtue, and 
value themſelves on the accidental advantages 


* 


of birth, riches and external ornaments, which 


do not conſtitute the pre-eminence of a rational 
being. Theſe cannot follow them to the grave. 
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Farewell. Remember me in the kindeſt manner 
to your mother and little Annette, — 
5 EMILIA. 
P. S. I opened this Tetter again to encloſe a 
few lines to my brother. Emilia is a good girl, 


perhaps, he will ſay ; IL am ſure I wiſh to — 
ſo in his eyes. | 


L E s 8 * E R XXVII. 
Kull to Cranes. 


1 HAVE need of your ads dear brother. 
You know that my mother deſigned ſome 
months ago to let me have a waiting maid, and 
ſhe has ever fi1.ce been enquiring among her ac- 
quaintauce for a proper one; and ſhe hired one 
laſt week who had been particularly recommend- 


cd to her. But this is not all; I. diſcovered, 


Charles, before ſhe had been with me two days, 
that ſhe was very unhappy, and I perceived when 
ſhe was d-efſing me that ſhe had been weeping, 
This aff-:&-d me very much; I attemptcd to 
comfort her and find out the canfs of her grief, 
and at laſt I diſcovered it. Why Lucy, faid I, 
do you cry ſo much; tell me the reaſon, my 
good girl? conſider me not as your miltreſs, 
but as your friend; perhaps T may be able to alle- 

viate your ſorrows. She could not ſpeak, and 

pre{d. my hand in which I was holding her's; 
in ſhort, my pity for her, or as ſhe exprefied 
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it, my goodneſs, gave her courage, and ſhe told 
me that the lady who recommended her had con- 
cealed her real name. Her father had been a 
naval officer, and that her mother, by his death, 
was reduced to extreme poverty. She added, 
that ſhe was now afflicted with a lingering illneſs 
without any means of ſupport; and that to be 
enabled to aſſiſt her ſhe. determined to go to ſer- 
vice, and was accordingly recommended to me 
by the lady who had aſſiſted her mother. You 
may imagine what I felt, and I exclaimed, 1 
wi'l go directly to my mother, ſhe is very com- 
paſſionate. 3 Lucy held me back; for hea 
ven's ſake do not do it! keep my ſocret. Let 
me ſerve you; let me have the ſatisfaction of 
finding a friend in a miſtreſs, for what will be- 
come of me if I leave you? My mother made me 
| promiſe not to mention my name; and ſhe willne- 
ver forgive me if I make her diſtreſs public.—I was 
at aloſs what to reſolve on, at laſt [faid, I will keep 
your ſeeret provided you live with me as a ſiſter. 
But Charles, have I done right in keeping a 
ſecret from my mother? I wiſh I had not made 
the promiſe ; yet on the contrary I muſt have 
| parted with this good girl; but I conſidered 
| again, I ought not to think of myſelf, 1 
ought | to perſuade my mother to aſſiſt her, 
Dear Charles will you ſend me your advice, I 
ſhall not be eaſy till I hear from you, pray 


write ſoon, Do not mention this affair even to 
William. 1 
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Fly ſwiftly a few weeks, and bring my dear 
Charles to us! In the courſe of a month we ex- 
pect to ſee you. My mother had ſeveral times 
tears in her eyes when ſhe read William's account 
of you: how happy are we when our parents are 
ſatisfied with us | God certainly loves you Char- 
les, becauſe your parents do. And you would 
1 foe that I love you if you could _ * heart. 
* my dear brother. . 


. 


5 8. Charles I mult tell you ſomething — 
No, I will not, you like ſo much to fur- 
Priſe others, for Te NT Os be ſurpriſed 
8 


LETTER XXX. 
CRHARIES to EMILIA. 
Dear Siſter, | 
YOU muſt not keep the unfortunate young 

lady who has entered iato your ſervice, you muſt 
let her go back to comfort her afflicted, mother. 
Emilia is much too tender and humane to bear 
with the attendance of an equal to gratify herſelf. 
You know my mother's goodneſs; excuſe me, 
but I muſt ſay that your ſenſibility was ill placed 
when you promiſed to conceal the matter from 
her. She who formed your heart to virtue is 


better able to adviſe you thanTam. Her libera- 
lity will provide for that unfortunate girl ſome 
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| ther means of ſupporting her mother than that 
of being your waiting maid, Nay, what 
an honour would it be for my Emilia to do with- 
out one, and give her wages to a fick widow. 

My ſiſter knows well enough how to dreſs her- 
ſcl7, and ſuch a pleaſing reflection would render 
her little troubles ſweet. Let the mean ſpi- 
rited Lady Jane glory in having uſeleſs ſer- 
vants, Emilia Grandifon will find more ſatis- 


faction in waiting on herſelf to be able to do more 
good. Delay not a moment my dear. Now, 


without any loſs of time, you muſt mention 
every circumſtance to. my mother; how much 
would it diſtreſs you if the girl's parent was to 
die without your being able to effect your hu- 
mane deſign. _ : 

But what ſurpriſę do you ſpeak of, in the poſt- 
ſeript of your letter? By whom, by what, ſhall 

I be ſurprized? I ſhall play you a trick for this, 
£ How ever, 1 remain yours „ 


CHARLES. 


LETTER KK. 
5 Wirrian to EMIL IA. 


A rerTER from Emilia from the ſiſter of 

my friend Charles —what a pleaſure! you are 
indeed an amiable girl—how far do you outſhine 
the haughty Lady Jane! Do not frown at the 
comparifon or ſuppoſe that I mean to flatter 


| . 
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you, for your brother beſtowed the warmeſt | 
praiſes on your behaviour. But N our 
converſation may entertain you. 
| CHARLES. 


- How glad I am that my ſiſter has imbibed ſuch 

juſt 1 notions ; I am proud of my ſiſter. 
V 

- Sim have reaſon to be ſo, ſhe deſerves to be 
| eſteemed ; too many young ladies think like 
Lady Jane, and ſatisfied with a diſtinguiſhed 
rank, do not feek to obtain real excellence, | 
| * — their minds. 

CHARLES. 

I acknowledge it, but you muſt have obſerved 
that nothing is more humiliating than pride 
the reſpect that is paid to a proud perſon is only 
a mere compliment, or don? th: rough intereſted 
_ motives, which degrade the perſon who pays 


it. It is a mere farce to bow to a being we 
deſpiſe. 


— 


WILLIAM, 


I kilos * J have more than once ſeen 
the loweſt bow made to a haughty man, and 


no ſooner was his back tu: :ned than he was ri- | 
diculed. 1 


cn AL | 
And what avails their greatneſs and echt to 
their fellow creatures, if they live only for them- 


_ ſelves. We ought then only to be proud of 


virtue and charity; nay, not even of them for 
they are duties, and the performance of a duty 
ought not to excite pride. Fhey only are truly 
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great who ſet a good example to others; 2 » diſlin- 
guiſhed rank is indeed a bleſſing when | it enables 
us to do more good. 


WILLIAM. 


I think a proud man cannot love his fellow- 
creatures, or he would not find ſo much _ 
| ſure 1 in humbling them. 


"CHARLES. 

There appears a ſort of cruelty in pride. 
Might not a poor beggar for inſtance thus ad- 
dreſs a haughty rich man: © How have I deſe.y- 
ed you ſhould look down upon me with ſuch 


_ contempt. You are rich, I am poor; this is 


your good luck and my misfortune, but you 
ſhould not make it heavier by your ſcora, as I 
certainly have not injured you. I I :{k you for 
any thing you may refuſe me, and I muſt be con- 
tent. J undergo many diffigulti s; go on foot 
in the rain, without ſufficiænt covering to ſc een 
me from the keen wind; benumbed with 
cold, and almoſt ſinking under my miſery: 
you, on the contrary, ride in a carriage, and 
feel none of theſe inconveniences. I bow civilly 

to you, and you turn away your head with diſ- 

guſt, while the wheels of your coach throw the 

dirt in my face. Your cruel contempt adds to 
my ſufferings, when a ſmile would have þ:zhten- 
ed them. You deſpiſe my poverty, a and force 
force me to recolle& that one man is as good as 
another, in order to comfort myſ 1* and not 
repine at my fate. I you keep von money, 
I ſhall not, I cannot, conteſt wich you. Riches 
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fell to your lot, and I do not covet them ; but at 


leaſt pity me; I eat a hard cruſt, but am till a 
man, and can feel your cruel inhumanity. ? | 
i" NELLA. | 
And 6 beſides, to think that the poor 
and miſerable man whom he deſpiſes may be 
exalted far above him in another world, but that 
period appears "or far off to thoſe who live i in 
— 5 
CHARLES. 
Far off—ayear, a day, an hour, a ſingle mo- 
ment may deſtroy all their hopes, and from a 
palace they may be removed to the grave; where 
all their grandeur ſhall vaniſh away from their 
ſight as nothing. The rich go to their ſtately 
tombs, the poor to their humble ſod ; but they 
are no more ſenſible of a difference. This 
converſation made me grave, Miſs Emilia ; and 
ſhould IJ add any morel might 3 continue 
to moralize. | 
Wee are going this evening to the play, and 
your brother has invited young Landbergen to 
be of the party; he has his reformation very 
much at heart. Allow me to aſſure you that 
Iam your fincere friend, 


WILLIAM 
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LE T T ER XXXI. 
WII IIA to EIL 12. 


YOUN G Landbergen, through the intereſt 
of his father and ſome other friends, is again 
' reſtored to his office. He ſeems to have a fixed 

reſolution to adhere to his promiſe, and his old 
father is revived-now he ſees his fon returned to 
virtue. What a ſatisfaQtion for my friend, who 
has produced this reformation. Yeſterday in my 
_ preſence he returned him a thouſand thanks. 
You have taught me to know what is true hap- 
pineſs, Mr. G-andifon, exclaimed he; I at laſt 
ſee that a wicked life is no life; how dear have 
I paid for my licentious pleaſures, by my uneaſy 
 remorfe. Every day I fell into new errors. 
Every day they produced new difficulties. What 
an advantage to the mind to be ſatisfied with it- 
ſelf. How happy it is when in the evening we 
can reflect upon the day without being aſhamed 
of our condut. Formerly I was afraid ta pray 
to God, becauſe 1 had not ſufficient reſolution” 
to alter my conduct; but now I feel that a pray- 
er affords me comfort. I dare hope that the 
Supreme Being has again received me into 
favour. I lately dreaded the ſight of my father 
as if he was an enemy, now he is my boſom 
friend. My former companions treat me with 
a kind of diſdain, and that diſdain is my triumph. 
Ves, interrupted your brother, it is your tri- 
umph ; you have now the eſteem. of better men, 
Vor.. II. F 
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you make your father's life comfortable, and you 
will not miſs the trueſt ſatisfaQtion. I am f. 
that we are ſo ſoon to part, will you allow me to 


correſſ pond with you? Will I? anſwered Land- 
bergen; it would make me very happy. You 


cannot think how much he is improved in his 


appearance ſince his return to virtue, I can 
ſcarcely believe that the handſome young man 


I now ſce, is the ſame being whoſe looks almoſt 


terrified me. 


Our departure for London is sfixed for the 26h 


of next month. We often count the hours for 


we all long to ſee you. Your brother has juſt 
been making me laugh. He is the life and ſoul 


of the whole houſe ; we ſhall all ſoon laugh "_ 
ther, til then adieu. 


WILLIAM. 


' CCOIRCOTOCOREOOD CCOBECODECOIECOR 
LETTER XXXI. 


„ WiLL1AaM to EMILI A. 


| AN officer was juſt now announced, and who 
do you think it was, dear Miſs Emilia, but our 


old friend Edward. What an agreeable ſur- 


prize tous all! Annette, who ſaw me ſhaking him 


cordially by the hand, ran to tell my mother, 


but ſhe expected him, for Lady Grandiſon, as 
we afterwards heard, had acquainted her with 
His intention. I e inſtantly have called your 
brother, but Edward held me back: let us play 


kim a trick, ſaid he, he knows nothing of my 


n e 
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coming. Perhaps the ſudden ſurprize may hurt 
him, ſaid my mother. No, replied Edward, 
I am not afraid of that. Charles continued writ- 
ing longer than uſual in his chamber; when 
ſupper was ready he was called down; Edward 
before had placed himſelf by the fire, with his 
back to the door. Charles entered, he knew 
him immediately, and moved ſteps back- 
wards, but, before he could ſpeak, he obſerved 
Annette's ſmiling countenance, and determined 
to humour the joke. Edward, in the mean 
time, continued fitting, thinking he was ſtill con- 
ſidered by Charles as a ſtranger. This pro- 
duced ſeveral laughable incidents; which high- | 
ly diverted Annette, and even made my mother 
ſmile. l 
Afterwards we ſpent a moſt agreeable evening, 
and Edward made me a preſent of a very elegant 
ſword. I heſitated, and was unwilling to re- 


ceive it; not for the world, ſaid I; I have often 


heard that it forebodes a breach of friendſhip. 
How, interrapted Charles, can you give way to 
ſuch prejudices? Leave them to weak minds 


that have never been properly cultivated; that 
fooliſh ideas as abſurd as the raw head and blood 


bones with which they frighten little children. 
Adieu, you kept your ſceret very well. 


WILLIAM. 


F 2 
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LETTER XXXWl 
WIT IAA EMIL1A. 


WE have ben in a molt dreadful conflerns- 
»tion occaſioned by a falſe alarm, but it is now 
over, and has not been attended with any bad 
conſequences. Edward was very curious to ſce 
the environs of this city, accordingly we went 
the day before yeſterday to, a village that is reg- 
koned one of the pleaſanteſt in Holland; the 
weather was that day very fine, confidering the 
time ofthe year. Edward and I were converſing 
with great earneſtneſs; he-was particularly pleaſ- 


ed with the high enen of the land, and the 


neat appearance of our farm-houſes. Charles 
vas ſome paces behind us; he ſtopped to aſſiſt 
two little children who were defending them- 
ſelves againſt a dog, that had been, as we after- 
wards heard, provoked and tormented by fome 


idle wicked boys; before your brother could 


raiſe his ſtick the enraged cur flew at him and bit 
his leg. The children in the mean time ran 
away and the dog after them, with his tail be- 
tween his legs and his mouth wide open; he 
Tuſhed by Edward, who aſked if I was not 
frightened, and. we then turned round to look 
for Charles. We walked ſlowly till he overtook 
us; he ſaid nothing of the accident, and we 
did not perceive a little .ſpot · of blood that was 
on his ſtocking. 
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When we entered imo the village we found 
It in ah uproar. We heard nothing on all fides- 

but the dog is mad! the dog is mad! and, as is 
| uſually the caſe, every one endeavoured to make 
the ſtory appear more dreadful ; one ſaid that he 
bad bit a harſt, another five cows, nay, added 
the third, it was five men. Charles looked 
pale, but we did not gueſs the cauſe, till he 
puinted to the ſpot of blood on his Rocking, and 
cried out ſee there, I am one of them. We 
then went into a public-houſe, but Edward 
would not ſtay .a moment, he enquired where 
© the ſurgeon of the village lived, and ran like 
lightning to aſk his advice; but, unfortunately, 
he was not at home. Edward would not return. 
without him, and ran to the different Ron, | 
where it was ſuppoſed, he might be. 

Ia the mean time I remained with your bre- 
ther in a ſituation of mind which declare 1 

never felt before, in a ſort of ſtupefaction, 
which 1 cannot deſc:ibe. Before he ſat down 
he put a large poker in the fire, and once or 

twice I heard the name of his parents eſca 
from his lips, in a voice ſcarcely articulate. 7 
went to him and caught him by the hand, 
exclaiming, in an agony, did you viſit me e for 
this! 

WV 
Dear William, here, or in any other place, 
the ſame misfortune might have befallen me. 

WILLIAM 
But you, my friend, who are fo virtuous, 
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whoſe heart is ſo generous, who never negleRed 
your duty—ſurely, you did not deſerve— 


CHARLES, interrupting me. 
Take care, William, do not let your friend- 
ſhip lead you to arraign the goodneſs of God! 
If I indeed have endeavoured to follow the good 
example of my father, and have been a comfort 
to my parents, I can with leſs terror view death 
if Iam indeed near it. But that may not be the 


caſe, I ſhall take the ſtep that reaſon ſuggeſts, 
and leave the reſt to God, 


WILLIAM. 


Noble ſoul! No, I — Ts you merited * 
better fate. 


CHARLES. 


Shew more reſpe& to the Sovereign Diſpoſer 
of our deſtiny. Excuſe my being a little ſerious 
with you; he who gave me being, has a right 
to take it away, when and how he pleaſes. I 
hope Dr. Bartlett's leſſons are not thrown away 
upon me ; with gratitude and joy have I prayed 
to my heavenly Father, when I have been walk- 
Ing alone in the country—and \ even now I can 
pray to him. 
He turned his eyes involuntarily up to heaven. 
I ſcbbed, threw myſelf round his neck, and 
could not ſpeak, it was as if my lips were ſealed 
together. He then enquired for Edward, and 


when he heard that he was gone for a ſurgeon, 


he ſaid, friendly creature! what I dread moſt 
in this circumſtance is ſuſpenſe, but I muſt have 
' patience. Should any accident befall me, 
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_ William, be a comfort to my parents. I believe 
that the cataſt:ophe of this diſorder is deſcribed 
as much more dreadful than it really is; few 
men go mad on account of the bite of a mad 
dog, and | never heard of any who commuai- 
cated the canine delirium to the friends. or rela- 
tions who attended on them. * 
He then earneſtly requeſted me to leave the 


room for a few minutes. I was obliged reluc- 


tantly to comply; and when I returned, caught 
| lim courageouſly ſearing the part with the red 
hot poker which he had put into the fire for that 
_ purpoſe, He tried to conceal from me the 
violent pain he endured; and did not utter a 
ſingle groan, leſt he ſhould increaſe my anguiſh. 
Edward that moment entered, in a tranſport, 
with the identical little cur in his arms, ccying, 
There is no danger, make yourſelves eaſy! 
Charles turned his eyes towards heaven, with a 
look of gratitude; for my part | was almoſt out 


of my ſenſes for joy. The man, to whom the 


dog belonged, accompanied Edward, and in- 
formed us, that the poor creature, having been 
provoked and chaſed about, ran haſtily home 
and hid itſelf under a bed. The general cry at 
firſt, he owned, made him afraid, (in ſpite of 
his reaſon) that a dog, who half an hour before 
was perfectly well, might now be mad; but 
that ſhortly after, when he enticed it from its 
hiding place, it was very glad to eat and drink, 
arid he perceived that the poor ereaturs had 
> been terrified by cries and blows, and did | 
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not ſhew the leaſt ſign of madneſs *. Fortu- 
nately this man lived at one of the houſes Edward 
vas directed to, when he was — for the 
ſurgeon. 
| Was it not a very happy ene, dear 
Miſs Emilia, that the dog was not killed in tbe 
ſcuffle, for we ſhould ſtill have remained in the 
mioſt painſul ſtate of ſuſpenſe, if we had not 
ſeen the animal perfectly well. You will ſee the 
dog, for Edward brought him, not for his beau- 
ty, but to make Sir Charles and his Lady per- 
fectly eaſy, 
The ſurgeon ſoon followed, but did not find 
it neceſſary to bleed your brother ; ; he applied a 
plaiſter to his leg, which was very painſul on 
- acount of the fearing. We hired a horſe that 
he might not be obliged to walk home on it, 
and ran in high ſpicits by his fide, for I was 
afraid that my mother might have heard of the 
accident before we arrived, and I knew the 
effect it would have on her ſpirits, What un- 
common reſignation and firmneſs of mind did 
your brother exhibit on this diſtreſſing occaſion ! 
-Surely true courage can only ariſe from virtue. 
I always tenderly loved : him, but never before 
| felt ſuch a degree of reſpe@ and admiration; 
even when he was in the moſt violent pain he 
thought leſs of himſelf than others. Dear 
Emilia, I know your heart will leap for joy, 


eh Mellend, ao dogs we dilowed te' res in the 
| Aireets during the ſummer hot months, without be- 
ing ſecured by a ſmail cord. 
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ns does at preſent that of your affeQionate | 
friend | 
w 1 LL 1 AN. ü 


P. S. I muſt add a few lines to tell my dear 
ſiſter that I am perfectly well. William has 
ſpoken too highly of my compoſure; if I had 
had more Preſence of mind, I ſhould not have 
paid any attention to what thoſe ignorant peo- 
ple ſaid; I ſhould have recolleQed how often 1 
have heard ſtories in England about mad dogs 
and cats, that ſome trifling accident gave riſe to. 


Tell my father and mother, and tell yourſelf, 


that I never before felt that 1 loved you all 
ſo very tenderly. God. bleſs and preſerve 
us all, and may we be a comfort to each. 
other. TE | 5 EO 


c HARLES. 
L E T | E R XXXIV. 


WII Tian to 1 


WE live now in a kind of continua diſſipa- 
tion; our inſtruments, our drawings, our 
books, all are packed up and ready to be 
ſent on board. We are perpetually in motion, 
we eat, drink, ſleep and viſit like thoſe people 
who have nothing to do, and try to kill time be- 
cauſe they do not know how to employ it; what 
a miſerable life muſt ſuch beings lead! Shall I 
F . | 
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tell you, that the thoughts of taking leave of 
my natiye country is very painful to me; Imuſt 
confeſs my weakneſs, dear Emilia; though 1 
ardently long to be in London, I feel the moſt 
lively concern. Your brother commends this 
weakneſs. It is natural, he ſays, and, in his 
opinion, we ſhould be very unfceling, if we 
could leave the country, where we have been 
born and (educated, without being affected. 
Yeſterday we paid a viſit to Mr. Landbergen 
his ſon ſtill behaves with the greateſt gropriety z 
and, as the tender father conſiders your brother 
as the inſtrument of his darling's reformation, 
his countenance is always lighted up with joy at 
_ our approach. When we entered he introduced 
a French gentleman to us, who appeared by his 
dreſs and manners to be in reduced circumſtan- 
ces. There was an appearance of mildneſs and 
goodnature in his face that inſtantly intereſted 


us. I have frequently felt myſelf thus attached 


in a moment to a perſon who had a mild and 
benevolent countenance. Mr. Landbergen dc- 
| fired his ſon to ſhew us two landſcapes drawn by 


the gentleman, in whoſe favour we were ſo... 


inſtantly intereſted, which were really very 
beautiful. We could not forbear beſtowing the 
| praiſes on them they ſo juſtly merited; and 1 
telt a little vexed with myſelf when I recollected 
how very inferior mine were. The young 
painter very modeſtly received our praiſes, and 
ſoon after left the room. We then gain viewed 
the landſcapes, and Charles remarked that he 
bad very pleaſing manngrs, and very much the 
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air of a gentleman. Yes, ſaid Mr, Landbergen, 

he is a good young man and a gentleman, 
though an unfortunate one. He received a very 
liberal education, but the loſs of his parents and 
ſome other misfortunes, obliged him to exert 
his talents in order to earn a ſubſiſtence. = 


. CHARLES. 

1 pity any one who loſes their parents early 
in life ; for they are our deareſt and moſt faithful | 
friends. 

LANDBERGEN.' 

He has been here ſome months, and has not 
met with all the encouragement he deſerves; his 
modeſty prevents him from puſhing himſelf for- 
wards, or taking thoſe methods that many vi. 
inferior abilities practiſe to obtain the name of 
able artiſts. He wiſhes to ſell thoſe two pictures, 
and, to ſpare him the diſagreeable taſk of offer- 
ing them to ſale himſelf, 1 deſired him t to — 


them here. 
CHARLES. 


What does he afk for then? 

| LANDBERGEN. 
Thirty guilders.. Eo | 
CHARL 3 Ih _ 
He undervalues them; 3 is too litle. 
| |  LANDEERGEN. 


Few think ſo nobly as you do, bir: though 
they are certainly very well done, and very 
cheap, I have not yet beea able to find us 
chaſer. 
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CHARLES. 
| Hike theſe pieces ſo well I ſhall be very happy 
to have them that I may copy them; I ſhould be 
very proud, indeed, if I could draw but half as 
well. It is very inhuman not to pay an inge- 
nious man the full price for his labour, or to 
undervalue the produltions of an unfortunate 9 
leman. 
The ſubje& was now dropped, but when 
we took our leave, Charles gave Mr. Land- 
bergen fifty guilders for the pictures; and as we 


walked home they were the ſubject of our con- 
voerſation. 


„„ 
1 am glad that chance threw thoſe pictures | 
in my way, they are painted in a maſterly ſtyle. 
% ͤ Wn 
They are well executed, I believe, but con- 
feſs now Charles that you bought thoſe pictures 
rather to be ſerviceable to the Painter, than to 
pleaſe yourfelf. 
CHARLES. 


Pray, Edward, who made you my father c con- 
feſſor ? 


EDWARD, 


You need not try to hide it, I ſaw you was 
determined not to buy a bargain. 
"CHARLES. 
he pieces are worth the money, and it was | 


'incumbent on me to give fifty guilders for them. 
Believe me, he who wilt not, or cannot, give 
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the full value for a thing ſhould let it alone, and 
ot attempt to defraud a perſon i in diſtreſs. 


EDWARD. 


Do not ſuppoſe that I mean to blame you; 
you are frugal and ſparing in every thing that 
reſpects your own. private gratification, only to 
have it more in your power to be generous to 
others; you even checrfully bear inconveniences 
which you endeavour to guard your friends from ; 
Nay, ycu are as * to them as er. on 
f yourſelf. . | 

, 7 L 
| You are very obliging, Edward, but let us 
| be ſerious. Muſt it not be very painful to an 
artiſt to hear his labour and trouble undervalued, 
by thoſe who are unable to do any thing like 
it themſelves; nay, is it not unjuſt to endeavour 
to cheapen a thirig, when you are conſcious 
that only a reaſonable price was demanded for 
it? In the preſent caſe, the French gentleman 
was impelled by his diſtreſs to offer them as a 
bargain; and could I take advantage of the 
diſtreſs of a fellow-creature ? = 


WILLIAM. 


My mother i is entirely of your opinion. She 
has often told me that I ſhould regulate my 
actions by an invariable rule of right, and, 
above all, never take advantage of the misfor- 


tunes of others to benefit myſelf. 


CHARLES. 
I feel a an, reſpeQ for men of abilities, 
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| and ſhould think wealth indeed s blefling, if i 3 
enabled me to be of uſe to them. 


We ſnow reached home, as I have the bottom | 
of my — Farewell, 


WILLIAM. 


1 E P 'T E R XXXV. 
WIXIIAV to EM1L1A. 


| YOUR Ce went yeſterday to oils the 
painter I mentioned to you, and Edward to read 
the news-paper in a neighbouring coffee-houſe ; 
. I layed at home to tranſact ſome buſineſs for my 
mother. Charles returned firſt, and was ſcarcely 
ſeated when Edward ran in with great haſte — 
I am glad, ſaid he, to find you at home, I met 
at the coffee-houſe, by chance, a poor Engliſh- 
man. Will you aſſiſt me to relieve a country- 
man, for they feem to have the firſt claim to our 
benevclence? 
CHARLES. 
I do not think ſo; 1 ſhould not aſk, when ! 
ſaw a man in diſtreſs, what countcyman he was, 
whether he was a Dutchman, Engliſhman or 
Frenchman; I fnhould feel compaſſion. But 
| where is your Engliſhman ? ? Tet me ſee him. 


| 75 
Come with us, William. We all three went 


to the door, and found a young man about four 
and twenty, who had an appearance of extreme 
poverty. Your brother Charles expreſſed fome 
aſtoniſument; I ſuppoſe he had * himſelf 


R 
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to meet an old man, for I have often heard him 
ſay that healthy young ones, except in particular 
circumſtances, need never want, and that their 
diſtreſs 1 is s generally a proof of their idleneſs, 


CHARLES. 


You have applied to my brother for afftance, 
my friend; we ns do On _ you. Who 
are you? 

 ENGLISHMAN. 


My father was a reputable ſhoemaker ; 3 but 
he died ſuddenly, and left my mother in great 
diſtreſs with two ſons; my brother went to ſer- 


vice, and I endeavoured to get ſome employment 


in London; but after having been often diſap- 


pointed, I determined to try * fortune in 
foreign parts. | 
CHARLES. 


| Whew did your brother live TY 
| ; ENGLISHMAN. | 
With a Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
| CHARLES. 
Was his name Harry ? 
| ENGLISHMAN.. 
Fa Sir; did you know him? 
CHARLES. 


1 certainly knew him, and am very orry to 
find you are his unworthy brother. So it was 


you who lived on your poor mother, when ſhe = 
was a4 widow and in great diſtreſs; it was you 
Who uſed to borrow money of your brother to 


buy liquor with; and when you left your drunk- 
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en companions, you went home and abuſed your | 
aged unfortunate parent. l 
| ENGLISHMAN,. 


Oh, Sir! pray hear me out; I have done alt 
I could to get work here; and have ſeverely 
ſmarted for my folly. 
| CHARLES. 

And dare you hope for compaſſion; you who 
had no compaſſion on your own mother, for 
whom you ought to have worked as your brother 
did. He is, in my eſteem, no better than a 
monſter in nature, who forgets to honour and 
love his parents. Of what do you complain? 
: Do you not know that the Supreme Being ſends 
don his judgments upon ſuch children as you 
are? Did your mother nouriſh you in your 
youth, and preſerve you from all harm, to be 
abuſed by you when ſhe was grown old, and 
to ſee you give yourſelf up entirely to idleneſs, 
and from idleneſs to vice? You are fallen into 
beggary, take care or e worſe may 


follow. 


EDWAR D. 
Go your way, all faults may be forgiven but 
| thoſe of an ungrateful ſon. He who could treat 
his parents with cruelty, muſt have a depraved 
heart, and deſerves — dut cruelty from 
others. 

ENGLISH MA Nx. 

H you knew what I have ſuffered from ſickneſs 
and want, and how ſincerely I repent, I think 
that on would ſtill pity me. 
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CHARLES. 
What do you now reſolve to do? 


ENGLISHMAN. 


If I could get a little money to buy myfelf 
a coat, I would endeavour to work my | 
to London and ſeek for my brother. 


CHARLES 


You would go and live an idle life at his ex- 
pence, but you will never more be a burthen to 
bim; your worthy brother lived with my father, 
and died a few months ago in my arme. 


ENGLISHM AN. 


| Then, indeed, I have loſt my ys 
We he burſted into tears.) 


CHARLES. 


No, as I reſpe& your worthy brother's memo- 
ry, I will give you an old coat of mine and ſome 
neceſſaries, and procure you a paſſage on board 
the packet we are to fail in to-morrow or next 
day, but only on condition that you will pre- 
miſe to go to ſea when I procure you a birth; 
Iwill not being a beggar back to my native coun- 

try. 
Your brother then gave him ſome 1 money to 
provide himſelf with a dinner, for he looked half 
famiſhed. 

This is the laſt letter I ſhall have the vicifire 
to write to you from Holland; I wiſh we had 
already ſet ſail, I feel quite low ſpirited at being 
obliged to take leave of ſo _ friends“ and 
acquaintance. 
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Mr. Landbergen has juſt left us with tears in 
his eyes, and we have renewed our promiſe of 
correſponding with his ſon; nay, your brother 
ſaid it was poſſible he might again ſee him, for 
that he was ſo pleaſed with his journey to Hol- 
land, it was probable if his father made no objeQi- 
on, that he and I ſhould, ſome future time, pay them 
a longer viſit. He ſaid ſo, I believe, to comfort 
me as wellas Mr. Landbergen. In a few days 


I hope in perſon to aſſure you that 1 am your ſin- 
cere friend, till then do not — 


WILLIAM. N 


P. S. I muſt tell you that c received 2 
letter from Lady Grandiſon this morning, with 
a bill encloſed in it. His eyes ſparkled with plea- 
ſure, and ſoon after he went out without aſking 
me to accompany him; but returned with ſuch 
a cheerful aſpect, that I am ſure he went on ſome 

| benevolent errand; I ſuſpect to the young French 
painter; though I did not make any, even indi- 
rect enquiries, for I think a friend ſhould not act 
like a ſpy, nor be impertinently curious to try 
to diſcover what another choſes to conceal. —If 
your brother wiſhes to do good in ſecret, may he 
enjoy the ſilent plaudits of his own heart. I know 
already enough to make me love him, and long 
to follow his — 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
WIIIAN to young Mx. VAX LANDBERGEN. 


T PROMISED to inform you of our ſafe arrival; 
well, here we are in London, happy as our 
hearts could wiſh. We were received in the moſt 
_ cordial manner by all this dear worthy family, 
and Sir Charles and Lady Grandiſon enibraced 
their ſon with freſh warmth, when they ſaw 
the little cur we brought with us: and he feemed 
delighted with this freſh teſtimony of their 
affection. 


Our paſſage was very vleafant, and 7 cannot 


forbear communicating to you an inſtance of 


Charles's conſiderate benevolence. It is the bu- 
ſineſs of a generous ſoul to find every where 
opportunities of doing good. Perhaps, yes, it 
appears very probable, that the Supreme Being 
makes choice of thoſe who endeavour to pleaſe 
him, to diſtribute his bleſſings through their 
hands. On the contrary, in what a fearful ſtate 
are thoſe who, by their vices, are ſeparated from 
God. I was ſtruck with a remark which Dr. 
Bartlett once made in my preſence, Woe to 
thoſe who by their evil deeds, and the miſery 
they bring on others, ſeem to be His inſtruments 


of puniſhment—how are they ſeparated from 
God and happineſs!” 


When we went on board the packet Charles 
particularly obſerved a man who was obliged 
to be lifted on board, ſickneſs had ſo waſted his 


ſtrength. The poor man was very much ema= 
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| ciated, and had a violent cough, which ſeemed; 
to ſhake his whole frame; yet he had ſcarcely 
ſufficient covering to ſhield him from the cold, 
though it was piercing weat her, and his week 
langs evidently could ul bear to be ſo rougly aſ- 
faulted. 
| Charles did not delay a moment to enquire who- 
he was and what ailed him. He fou id that the 
poor man came to Holland about buſineſs, and 
had been detained by a fever much longer than 
he expected; but that being a little better, and 
finding himſelf juſt able to travel, he was haſten-- 
ing back to his wife and children. 
Charles ſoon contrived to get into converſa-- 
tion with him, and obſerved that he muſt ſuffer 
very ſeverely from the cold, for the poor wretch- 
was afraid to go down into the cabbin, bis breath 
was ſo very ſhort. I do ſuffer, replied the inva- 
lid, but heaven will ſtrengthen me; I have 
already, during the courſe of my life, been 
_ - enabled to bear more than I imagined I could 
ever have ' endured.—Chartes interrupted him, 
and pulling off his great obat, ſaid, ſee now 
hat heaven ſends you. Lamyoung and in good 
health, and can bear cold much better than yau. 
The ſiok man viewed him with aſtoniſhment. 
Edward, who was at a little diſtance, ran up 
- whiſpered Chaeles, what are you going to 
fight ? Yes, anſwered Charles, a little diſcon- 
certed, I am gomg ta fight againſt the cold, to 
preferve this poor man from it; who might, 
perhaps, catch his death. He then helped him 
to put it on, and baſtily left him, not only to 
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| avoid his thanks, but to prevent any one ele 
from obſerving what he termed a common act 
of humanity. Edward ſtill went on, extolling 
| his benevolence; he ſtopped him, ſaying What 
have I done? Is it ſuch a great act of benevo- 
| tence for one who is in good health and ſtrong, 

20 give his great coat to a poor fick man benumb- 
ed with cold? One of the emperors of China, 

when in the field of battle, gave his own fur 
cloak to one of his officers, faying, when his 
nobles ſeemed to wonder at it, that he wiſned 
he was able to give a cloak to every one of his 
ſoldiers. Should I, then, regard myſelf more 
than a monarch who looks upon himſelf as the 
ruler of the whole earth, ſaid he, laughing; and 
then began to talk about ſomething elſe. 

Charles and Edward are gone out a riding, 
and I ſtaĩd at home to write tv you. ” 
They are come home, | hear Charles finging 


as he walks along the — has — 
ſ Nn ä 


IN CONTINU ATION. 


| Charkes entered my room ;—You are wetting 
to Mr. Landbergen, I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, will 
you give me leave to add a few words; but fold 
up your letter, for I do not want to ſee what you 
have written; letters are facred even as our 
thoughts, and a friend ſhould not take advantage 
of the conſidence repoſed in him. Dr. Bartlett 
| Has often cautioned me always to keep up a little 
ceremony with a friend, and repeated the old 
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proverb, that too much familiarity breeds con» 
tempt. I have ſcarcely left him room to write a 
line. AS. 

WILLIAM. 


1 8. 1 have only juſt room to tell you that 
we are all well and happy. I will ſoon write 
you a long letter, in the mean time preſent my 
reſpects to your father, and 3 me to be 
your — friend 
; | CHARLE 8. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


LAN D BERGEN fo CHARLES. 
PERMIT me, dear Sir, to beg your advice 
reſpecting a plan which gratitude and duty have 
ſuggeſted to me. I earneſtly long to make ſome 
amends for my paſt behaviour, and convince 
my father that ] have now a juſt ſenſe of his 
goodneſs. I contracted many debts, the dif- 
charge of which involved him in difficulties; I 
have now determined to ſave a part of my in- 
come, and have reaſon to think I ſhall ſoon be 
advanced on account of my diligence. You 
know that for ſome years he has been obliged, 
as the only means to ſupport himſelf, to attend 
| ſome young gentlemen as a private tutor. In- 
deed he made himſelf a ſlave to it in order to 
' ſupport me in my extravagance, and, inſtead 
of baniſhing me from his houſe and heart, as I 
deſerved, he received me with open arms, when 
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1 returned, and ſaid, Bleſſed be heaven, [ have 
again found my ſon! As his health begins to 
break, I wiſh to perſuade him to give up his 
long troubleſome walks; and I am fure that in 
_.a ſhort time I ſhall be able to maintain both kim 
and myſelf very genteelly. 
1 have now to mention another 3 
to you ſince you led me to ſee the charms of 
virtue, and experience its heart-felt pleaſures. 
T have been attached to a very amiable young wo- 
man, who has a ſmall fortune, and I ſhould not 
heñũtate a moment about marrying her, only 1 
am afraid to entangle myſelf with a family before 
I have provided for my father. Added to this, 
one of my relations has propoſed to me to marry 
an old widow whois very rich, and he aſſures me 
I ſhould not be rejected, ifl offered her my hand. 
After what I have told you, you may ſuppoſe I 
feel no great affection for her. Yet, I ſome- 
times think, I ought this way to provide for a 
parent I have ſo groſsly injured. I know not 
what to determine on; pray write to me ſoon, . 
and give me your opinion without any reſerve, 


by ſo doing you will add to the obligation already 
conferred on your ſiacere friend 


G. LANDBERGEN, 
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LETTER XXX vm. 
» CuanLzs to LanpDBzRG EN. 


WITH what pleaſure did I read over your 
letter! how happy am I to find that you have 
ſuch a juſt ſenſe of your duty! I agree with you 
. Chat an old man, whoſe health has been injured 
| by cares and ſorrows, ought not to work for his 
bread, when he has young and healthy children. 
Allow him as much of your ſalary as you can 
| pare; it is the firſt debt you ought to pay. You | 
may, by this means, be obliged to deny your- 
ſelf ſome ſuperfluities, and even what the world 
calls neceſſaries, but how richly will you be 
tepaid for this ſelf-denial! However ſince vou 
have confided in me, let me take the liberty to 
ſuggeſt to you, that you muſt never recede from 
an engagement deliberately entered into with a 
father. Weigh this matter well in your mind, 
find conſider that no marriage contract will 
releaſe you from this prior one; and if, after 
mature deliberation, you find that you have ſuffi- 
_ Cient reſolution to fulfil what you intend to pro- 
miſe, give way to that laudable ardour, which 
your love and gratitude for your father inſpires. 
If not, permit him, as long as heaven grants 
bim ſtrength, to follow his prefent employ- 
ment, and allow him as much as, ycu can ſpare 
to lighteh his cares, without * any formal 


promiſe. 
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| As to. your marrying one woman while % 


love another, it appears to me the moſt ſh 


breach of duty; and we are not to fulfil one duty * 


by ſacrificing another. I muſt own I do not 
think you can have any great chance for happi- 
neſs (ſuppoſing your affections were not engaged) 
with a woman old enough to be your mother. 
No, do not marry the widow | Have a little 
Patience, and in a year or two you may be able 
to offer your hand to the girl your heart has 
choſen, and your father may be happy in the 
boſom of your family. Do you think that he 
could be happy if your peace was ſacrificed to 
procure him a few of the conveniences of life ? 
You know little of him, if you think ſo; he 


would be doubly diſtreſſed if he ſaw you unhappy. 
Believe me, a father like yours can only find his 
"happineſs in the happineſs of his child; open 


your heart to him, and never think of marrying 
without his approbation. For my part, I hope 
never to enter into the marriage ſtate without 


having my choice confirmed by the conſent of 


my parents, who, I am ſure, will never perſuade 
me to marry merely from pecuniary motives. 


I have heard my father ſay, that a child ſhould 
always chooſe the perſon he is to be united to; 
but a parent who has ated like a friend by 
giving his children a good education, ought al- 
ways to have a negative voice. I ſhall make no 
apology for having complied with youy requeſt: 


Kom the fine Ms... 


G. . 0 
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8 try what has flowed 
Voll. Y.. 
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heart by the teſt of a wiſer judgment, and believe 
me to be ſincerely your friend, 


CHARLES. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Willa to LanDBziioen. 
"NEXT week we are to leave this houfe, | 


and the very thought of it makes me ſad; bu 
our future reſidence is ſo near that I can bes 


daily intercourſe with my valuable friends. 


Charles and I ſhall exerciſe ourſelves together in 


the arts and ſciences, and I ſhall receive the 


| benefit of all his- maſters: it will then be my own 


fault if 1 do not acquire knowledge. I ſhall 
write to you often, my dear Landbergen, and you, 


' Fhope, will anſwer my letters. But let me now 


tell you, that Sir Charles is ſo pleaſed with your 


| filial piety that he is determined to uſe all his 


intereſt to obtain your father a ſinecure place in 


HFolland, that you may be enabled to marry 
* ſooner than you expected. I am certain he will 


do ſomething for you; you will then have vari- 
ous other duties to. fulfil. What a pleaſure it 


will be to us to ſee you happy and reſpeQable, 
| when we again viſit my dear native country! 


But I have ſomething zo tell you of the amiable 
Emilia. A young gentlewoman in diſtreſs was 
lately i ſervice, whoſe mother has been 
love Jed with a linggging-diſorder. Emilia, 
_ 2, has prevailed on her mother to 


2 
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let her wait on herſelf, and give the poor widow, & 
: by way of an annuity, the wages ſhe muſt have 
given her daughter, had ſhe — * her 
2 2 ſervant. | 
Farewell, my dear Sir, preſent my of oe fs 
to your worthy father, and aſſure . my Dutch 
friends that the diſtance which ſeparates me from 
them and my country, will never make me 
forget them. Sir Charles has ſent Harry's. bro- 
ther to the farm at Grandiſon-Hall. HE has 
| behaved ſo well ſince his arrival in England, that 
ve have ſome reaſon to look upon him as a ſin- 
| cre — Os 


WILLIAM. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Charles Grandiſon - ſtill continues to improve 
his underſtanding, and praQtiſes thoſe virtues 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed him and his 

father; and-in the courſe of time he had 
the pleaſure of calling his friend William 
brother. 
May theſe a excite an emulation in 
the minds of my young readers. May they 
read with attention the precepts theſe volumes 
contain, always remembering that our tem- 
poral as well as eternal welfare is only to 
de ſecured by a conſtant attention to our duty; 
and that he who loves God wiil alſo love his 


brother. 
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